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Three never-before-published stories and 
two science fiction classics are included 
among the contents of this, the fourth in a 
very popular and widely-selling series. The 
volume is organized into five sections and is 
illustrated throughout with artwork that has 
earned for Omni magazine a reputation tor 
superlative graphics. Two of the sections 
consist of outstanding stories and pictorials 
originally published in Omni. The section 
titled "An Orson Scott Card Celebration" 
gives due recognition to an author fre- 


quently published in 0mm and believed by 
the editors of this anthology to possess an 
extraordinary and still-unfolding talent. The 
section of SF originals is highlighted by 
Spider Robinson's story "Rubber Soul"— a 
new kind of science fiction in which the re- 
turn of a martyred rock superstar puts right 
certain celebrated relationships. The sci- 
ence fiction classics section is comprised of 
a renowned story by Alfred Bester and one 
by Brian W. Aldiss, each a giant of the 
genre and each proudly presented here. 
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In "Our Lady of the Sauropods," 
Robert Silverberg certainly makes you wonder if all those huge rep- 
tiles of the Mesozoic have not been misapprehended by science. The 
creatures in Silverberg's bestiary are at once beguiling and appall- 
ingly sinister. After reading this one, you may never again view the 
bones of extinct saurians with quite the same equanimity. 

As a good short story often does, "Marohianna" closes with a clever 
twist. Author Kevin O’Donnell, Jr. has named the story after its 
heroine, a "female" automaton. Marchianna and her master, 
Nakamura-san, are aboard a mining craft in the asteroid belt. Mar- 
chianna wants only to please Nakamura-san. Having been brilliantly 
programmed, she caters to his every need except the one he des- 
perately requires and she cannot provide. But Marchianna has a 
prodigious surprise up her kimono sleeve. 

Also set among the asteroids, Gregory Benford's story, "Dark Sanc- 
tuary," tells of a lone prospector who narrowly outruns mysterious 
interlopers. The chase is breathtaking, but logic and shrewd insight 
count for more than piloting skill in the prospector's deliverance. In 
"Sigmund in Space" by Barry N. Malzberg, a reconstruct of the great 
Dr. Freud is called upon to oope with epidemic paranoia aboard a 
starship. Maizberg's message, perhaps, is that humankind may 
someday depart the solar system but the seeds of psychosis will ever 
be among our baggage. 

Escape from a regimented society of hard labor is the central theme 
of James B. Hall's grim tale, "Valley of the Kilns. " A man and a woman, 
driven by an instinctual yearning for freedom, rebel against their 
oppressors and flee to the forest. It turns out to be a vain and tragic 
endeavor. They are ill-prepared to survive in the wilderness. Hall's 
chilling implication is that the time may be coming when people will 
have to conform or perish. 





Death was waiting among the dinosaurs- until 
she found a purpose for her life 


OUR LADY OF 



21 August 0750 hours Ter 'ninules since the module me Idown 
I can't see the wreckage 'rom here, but l can smell it bitter 
and sour aganst the mots: tropical a r l^ve found a cie^t m the rocks, 
a -rind of shal ow cavern wnere i'll oesafet'om Ihedinosau'S for a 
wnre It's shieidec by thick clumps o' cycacs. and ir ary case i: s 
too sr-'all for the big preoators ‘o erler Bu- sooner or ater I m going 
to need locd, anc then whal^ I naveno Vv-eapons. How long 
canorewon'an asi slranoedarpmo'eorlessnelpiess aboard Dine 
s ard, a habitat unit not quire fifteen hurored mete's ir d.ameter 
that sne's shanng-wth a bunch ot active, hungry dinosaurs’’ 

1 keep tolling myself that none o' this is 'oally happening Only i 
can't qu te convince myself of this. 

My escaoe str' has"'e shaky I car i get oul o' my mme ihe funny 
In: '8 Oubb mg sound me liny povrerpa-tmaosasil began to 
ovemeai. in someforng like fourteen seconds my lovely mobile 
modulo became a char'od heap of fusoo-together ]unk taking with it 
my communicator unit, my food supply, my laser gun, and just about 
everything else But for the warnir-g that funny iiWe sound gave rne. 
I'd be so much charred junk, too Belter off that way. most likely 
When I close my eyes, I imagine I can see Haciiai Vronsky floating 
serenely in orbit a mere one hundred twenty kilometers away 
What a beautitui sigh;' The walls gleaming like p'atmum, the great 
mirror collecting sunlight and t ashing it into the windows, the 
agricultural satc'iites wheeling around Thkeadozen tmy moons I 
could almost reach cut ard touch it Tap on the shielding and 
mu'mur, "Help me come for me, 'escue me. ' Bui I m.gnt j jst as wo ' 
be oul beyond Neptune as silting here m the adpir-ng Lagrange 
slot There's no way I can ca forholp The moment I move outside 
this OfOtective cieft n the 'ock ■ m a! tho mercy of my saurians, and 
then mercy is not ukoy to bo lender 
Now it's beginning to ran adificiai. like practical y evo'ytnmg 
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else on Dino Island, Bui it gets you just as 
wet as the natural kind And jUSt as clammy 
Ptaugh 

Jesus, wnat am I going to do? 

0815 hours The rain is over for now. It'll 
come again in six hours. Astonishing how 
muggy, dank, thick the air is. Simply breath- 
ing IS hard w^k, and I feel as though mil- 
dew IS forming on my lungs. I miss Vron- 
sky's clear, crisp, everlasting springtime air. 
On previous trips to Dino Island I never 
cared about the climate. But of course I 
was snugly englobed in my mobile unit, a 
world within a world, self-contained, self- 
sufficient. isolated from all contact with this 
place and its creatures. Merely a roving 
eye, traveling as l pleased, invisible, invul- 
nerable. Can they sniff me in here? 

We don't think their sense of smeli is very 
acute. And the stmk of the burned wreck- 
age dominates the place at the moment. 
But I must reek with fearsignais. l feel calm 
now, but It was different when I got out of the 
module Scattered pheromones all overthe 
place, I bet 

Commotion inthecycads Somethings 
coming m here! Long neck, small birdlike 
feet, delicate grasping hands Not to worry 
Struthiomimus. is a'.— dainty dmo, fragile, 
birdlike critter barely two meters high Liq- 
uid golden eyes staring solemnly at me It 
swivels its heao from side to side, os- 
inchlike. click-click as if trying to make up 
its mind about coming closer to me Seal! 
Go peck a stegosaur Let me alone 

It withdraws, making little clucking 
sounds Closest I've ever been to a live 
dinosaur Glad it was one of the httie ones 

0900 hours Getting hungry What am I 
going :o eat'’ 

They say roasted cycad cones aren t too 
bad. How about raw ones? So many plants 
are edible when cooked and poisonous 
otherwise I never studied such things m 
detail Living in our aniisepiic lithe L5 
habitats we're not required to be out- 
doors-wise, after all Anyway, thems a 
fleshy-looKing cone on the cycad just in 
front of the deft, and it s got an edible look 
Might as well try it raw. because there's no 
other way. Rubbing sticks togethe'" will get 
me nowhere 

Getting the cone off takes some work 
Wiggle, twist, snap, tear there. Not as 
fleshy as it looks. Chewy, in fact. It's a little 
like munching on rubber Decent flavor 
though And maybe some useful car- 
bohydrate 

The shuttle isn't due to pick me up lor 
thirty days Nobody's apt to come looking 
for me or even to think about me, before 
then I m on my own, Nice irony there' I was 
desperate to get out of Vronsky and escape 
from all the bickering and maneuvering, 
the endless meetings and memoranda, the 
feinting and counierteintmg, all the ugly 
political crap that scientists indulge, m 
when they turn into administrators Thirty 
days of blessed isolation on Dino Isiandl 
An end to that constant dull throbbing in my 


head from the daily infighting with Director 
Sarber Pure research again' And then the 
meltdown, aid here I am cowering m the 
bushes, wondering which comes first, 
starving or getting gobbled by some 
cloned tyrannosaur 

0930 hours Funny thought just now. 
Could it have been sabotage’’ 

Consider. Sarber and I, feuding for 
weeks over the issue of opening Dmo Is- 
land to tourists. Crucial staff vote coming 
up next month Sarber says we can raise 
millions a year for expanded studies with a 
program of guided tours and perhaps 
some rental of the isiano to film, companies. 
I say that's risky for the dinos and for the 
tourists, destructive of scientific values, a 
distraction, a sellout Emotionally the staff s 
with me, but Sarber waves figures around, 
snows fancy income projections, and gen- 
erally shouts and blusters Tempers 'un- 
ning high. Saroer in lethal fury at being 
opposeo, barely able to hide his loathing 


dl'm a quicH-witted 
higher primate. If my humble 
mammalian ancestors 
were able to elude dinosaurs 
well enough to inherit 
the earth. I should be able 
to keep from getting 
eaten for .. . thirty days.*- 


for me. Circulating rumors— designee to 
get back to me— that if I persist in blocking 
him, he II abort my career Which is malar- 
key, of course He may outrank me, but he 
nas no rea* authority over me And then his 
politeness yesterday {Yesterday'^ An eon 
ago!) Smiling smarmily. te'iingme he hopes 
I II rethink my position during my observa- 
tion tour on the island Wishing me we'i 
Had he gimmicked my poweroak’’ i guess 
it isn t hard, if you know a Htle engineering, 
and Sarber does Some kind of timer set to 
withdraw the insulator reds? Wouldn't be 
any narm to Dino Island itself, just a quick, 
compact, localized disaster that imolodes 
and melts the umt and its passenger So 
sorry, terrible scientific tragedy, what a 
great ;oss! And even if by some fluke I got 
out of the unit in tim.e, my chances of surviv- 
ing nere as a pedestrian for thirty days 
would be pretty skimpy, right’ Right 

It msKss me boil to think that someone 
would be willing to murder you.over a mere 
policy disagreement Its barbaric Worse 
than that, it's tacky. 

1 130 hours . I can't stay crouched in this 
cleft forever I'm going to explore Dmo Is- 


land and see if I can find a better hideout 
This one simply isn't adequate for anything 
more than short-term huddling Besides, 
I'm not as spooked as I was right after the 
meltdown, I realize now that I'm rot going to 
find a tyrannosaur hiding behind every 
tree. And even if i do, tyrannosaurs aren't 
going to be much interested m scrawny 
stuff like me 

Anyway. I m a quick-witted higher pri- 
mate If my humble mammalian ancestors 
seventy million years ago were able to 
elude dinosaurs well enough to survive and 
inherit the earth, I should be able to keep 
from getting eaten tor the next thirty oays. 
And, with or without my cozy lithe mobile 
module. i want to get out into this place, 
whatever the risks. Nobody's ever had a 
chance to interact this dosew with the 
oinos before 

Good thing I kept this pocket records'" 
when I jumped from tne moduie Whether 
I'm a dinos dinner o'not. I ought to be able 
to set down some useful observations. 

1830 hours . Twilight is descenqing now. I 
3'"'^ camped near the equator .n a 'ean-to 
flung togetner out of bee-fern fronds — a 
flimsy shelter - but the huge fronds con- 
ceal me, and with iuck I'll maxe it through to 
morning That cycad cone ooesr t seem to 
have poisoned me yet, and i ate another 
one just now along with some tender new 
fiddleheads unconmg from the hea'l of a 
free fern Spartan fare, but it gives me the 
illusion of being fed 

In the evening '^■ists I observe a 
b'achiosaur ha'f-grown but aireacy colos- 
sa. munching in the Ireetops A gioomy- 
looking iriceratops stands nearby, and 
several of the ostnehlike strulhiomirruds 
scamper busily mthe underb'ush, hunting 
1 know not what No sign o< tyrannosaurs all 
day There aren't many of them here, any- 
way, ano I hope they re all sleeping oft huge 
feasts somewhere in the other hemisphere 

What a fantastic p ace this 'S! 

I don 1 'eel ti-ed. I don't even feel 
frightened- just a litt'e wary 

I tee' exhilarated, as a matter of fact. 

He'e I sit, peering out betw'een fern 
fronds at a scene out of the dawn of time 

What a brilliant idea it was to put ail the 
Olsen-process dinosaur reconstructs 
aboard a little L5 habitat of their very own 
and turn them loose to re-create the 
Mesozoic! After that unfortunate San Diego 
event with the tyrannosaur it became politi- 
cally unfeasible to keep them anywhere on 
Earth, I know, but, even so, this is a better 
scheme. In just a little more than seven 
years Dino Island has taken on an a'- 
togethe' convincing illusion of reality 
Things grow' so fast in this lush, steamy, 
high-C02 tropical atmosphere! Of course 
we haven't been able to duplicate the rea 
Mesozoic tlora. but we've done all right 
using botanical survivors, cycads and tree 
ferns and horsetails and palms and 
ginkgos and auracanas. and ihici^ carpets 
of mosses and selagme'ias and liverworts 
covering the grou'^'d Eve'-ything has 


blended and merged and run amok 11 s 
hard now to recall the bare and unnatural 
look of the island when we first laid it out 
Now it's a seamless tapestry in green and 
brown, a dense jungle broken only by 
streams lakes, and meadows, encapsu- 
lated in spherical metal walls some five 
kilometers In circumference 

And the animals, the wonderful, fantas- 
tic. grotesque animals 

We don't pretend that the real Mesozoic 
ever held any such mix of fauna as I've 
seen today, stegosaurs and corythosaurs 
side by side, a triceratops sourly glaring at 
a brachiosaur, struthiomimus contempo- 
rary With iguanodon, a wild unscientific 
jumble of Triassic, Jurassic, and Creta- 
ceous, a hundred million years of the di- 
nosaur reign scrambled together We take 
what we can gel Olsen-process recon- 
structs require sufficient fossil DNA to per- 
mu the computer synthesis, and we've 
been aole to find that m only some twenty 
species so tar The wonder is that we've 
accomplished even ihat much: to repncale 
the complete DNA molecule from battered 
and sketchy genetic mforrr'ation millions of 
years old, to carry out the intricate implants 
in reptilian host ova, to see the embryos 
through to self-sustaining levels The only 
word that applies is miraculous. If our dinos 
come from eras millions of years apart, so 
be it' We do our best If we have no 
pterosaur and no aiiosaur and no ar- 
chaeopteryx, so be it: We may have them 
yet What we already have is plenty to work 
with Someday there may be separate 
Tnassic, Jurassic and Cretaceous satellite 
habitats, but none of us will live to see that. I 
suspect 

Total darkness now. Mysterious screech- 
ings and hissings oul there This afternoon, 
as I moved cautiously but in delight from 
the wreckage site up near the rotation axis 
to my present equatorial camp, sometimes 
coming within fifty o' a hundred meters of 
living dinos, I felt a kind of ecstasy. Now my 
fears are returning, and my anger at this 
stupid marooning I imagine clutching 
claws reaching for me terrible jaw's yawn- 
ing above me 

I don't think I'll get much sleep tonight. 

22 August 0600 hours Rosy-tingered 
dawn comes to Dmo island, and I m still 
alive Not a great night s sleep, but I must 
have had some, because I can remember 
fragments of dreams About dinosaurs 
naturally Silting in little groups some play- 
ing pmochiQ and somie knitting sweaters 
And choral singing, a dinosaur rendition of 
The Messiah or Beethoven's Ninth, I doni 
remember which. I Ihink I'm going nuts. 

I feel alert, inquisitive, and hungry Espe- 
cially hungry I know we've slocked this 
place with frogs and lurt'es arid other 
smaM-size anachronisms to provide a bal- 
anced diet for the big critters. Today I II 
have to snare some for myself, gr.isly 
though I find the prospect of eating raw 
frog's legs 

I don't bother getting dressed anymore 


With rain showers programmed to fall four 
times a day, it's beiter to go naked anyway 
Mother Eve of the Mesozoic, that's me' And 
without my soggy tunic I find that I don't 
mind the greenhouse atmosphere of the 
habitat half as rnuch as I did 

Out to see what I can find. 

The dinosaurs are up and about already, 
the big herbivores munching away, the car- 
nivores doing their stalking A-ii of them 
nave such huge appetites that they can't 
wait for the sun to com^e up. In the bad old 
days when the dinos were thought to be 
reptiles of course. we'O have expected 
them to sit there like lumps until daylight got 
their body temperatures up to functional 
levels. But one of the great joys of the re- 
construct project was the vindication of the 
notion that dinosaurs were warm-blooded 
animals, active and quick and pretty 
damned intelligent Nosluggardly crocodii- 
lans, these! Would that they were, if only for 
my surv'vai's sake. 

tl30hours A busy morning My first en- 
counter with a major predato'' 

There are nine tyrannosaurs on the is- 
land. including three born in the past eigh- 
teen months (That gives us an optimum 
predator-to-p'ey ratio If the tyrannosaurs 
keep reproducing and don't start eatmg 
each other we'l! have to begin thmnmg 
them out. One ot the proplems with a 
closed ecology— natural checks and bal- 
ances don't fully apply) Sooner or later I 
was bound to encounter one. but I had 
hoped it would be later 

I was hunting frogs at the edge of Cope 
Lake. A ticklish business calls for agility, 
cunning, quick reflexes i remember the 
technique from my gnlhood — the cupped 
hand, the lightning pounce but somehow 
it's become a lot harder m thg last twenty 
years Superior frogs these days, I sup- 
pose There I was kneeling in the mud. 
swooping missing swooping missing, 
some vast sauropod snoozing in the ake 
P’'obabiy our diplodocus. a corythosaur 
browsing in a stand of ginkgo t.'ees, quite 
delicately hipping off the foul-smelling yel- 
low fruits. Swoop. Miss. Swoop Miss Such 
intense concentration on my task that ole 
T rex could have tiptoed right up behind 
me and I'd never have noticed But then I 
felt a subtle something, a change m the air, 
maybe, a barely perceptible shift m Dy- 
namics I glanced up and saw the 
corythosaur rearing on its hind legs, look- 
ing around uneasily, pulling deep sniffs into 
that fantastically elaborate bony crest that 
houses its early-warning system Carnivore 
a/erf.' The corythosaur obviously smelled 
something wicked this way coming, for i! 
swung around between two Dig ginkgos 
and started to go galumphing aw'ay. Too 
late The ireetops parted, giant boughs 
toppled, and out of the fore.st came our 
original tyrannosaur the pigeon-toed one 
we call Beishazzar, moving m its heavy, 
clumsy ''Waddie, ponderous legs working 
hal'd, tail absurdly swinging from side to 
Side I Slithered into the lake and 


scrunched down as deeo as I could go in 
the warm, oozmg mud The corythosaur 
had no place to slithe'' Unarmed, unar- 
mored, ii could only make great bleating 
sounds terror mingled with defiance as 
the killer bore down on it. 

I had to watch, l had neve'' actually seen 
a kill before 

In a graceless but wondrously effective 
way the tyrannosaur dug its hind claws mto 
the ground, pivoted astonishingly, and, 
using Its massive tah as a counterweight, 
moved in a ninety-degree arc to knock the 
corythosaur down with a stupendous 
sidewise swat of its huge head I hadn't 
been expecting that The corythosaur 
dropped and lay on its side, snorting m 
pain and feebly waving its limbs. Now 
came the coup de grace with hind 'egs 
and then the rending and tearing the jaws 
and the tiny arms at last commg into play 
Burrowing chm-deep in the mud, I v^aiched 
in awe and weird fascination There are 
those among us who argue that the carni- 
vores ought to besegregated — put on their 
own island that it is foi'y to allow recon- 
structs created with such effort to be casu- 
ally Dutchered this way Perhaps m the be- 
ginning that made sense, out not now not 
when natural inc'ease is rapidly filling the 
island with young dinos If we are to leam 
anything about these ammials j will oniy be 
by reproducing as closely as possible their 
original living conditions Besides, would it 
not De a cruel mockery to feed our tyran- 
nosaurs on hamburger and herring’ 

The killer fed for more than an hour At the 
end came a scary moment Beishazzar, 
blood-smeared and oloated hauled him- 
self ponderously down to the eoge of tne 
lake for a dnnK He stood no more man ter 
meters from me I did my rrosi convincing 
imitation of a rotting log, but the tyran- 
nosaur, although it aid seem to study me 
with a beady eye, had ho further appet te 
For a long while after he departed i stayec 
buried in the mud, fearing he might come 
back for dessert Ana eventua' y there was 
another crashing and bashing m the 
forest — not Belshazza’’ this time though, 
but a younger one with a gimpy arm It 
uttered a sort of whinnymg sound and went 
to work on the corythosaur ca'cass. No 
surprise' We already knew from our obse'- 
vations that tyrannosaurs hac no preju- 
dices against carrion 

Nor. I found, did I 

When the coast was dear, l crept out and 
saw that the two tyrannosaurs had left hun- 
dreds of kilos of meat Starvation knoweth 
no pride and also few qualms Using a 
clamshell for my blade I started chopping 
away at the corythosaur 

Corythosaur meat has a curiously sweet 
flavor— nutmeg and cloves, dash of cin- 
namon. The first chunk would not go down 
You are a pioneer, I told myself, retching 
You are the first human ever to ear dinosaur 
meat kes, but why does it have to be raw? 
No choice about that Be dispassionate, 
love Conquer your gag reflex or die trying 
I pretended I was eating oysters This time 
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the rneat went down It didn't stay down. 
The alternative, I told myselt grimly, is a diet 
of fern fronds and frogs, and you haven t 
been much good at catching the frogs. I 
tried again Success' 

I'd have to call corylhosaur meat an ac- 
qureo taste But the wilderness is no p.ace 
tor picky eaters 

23 August 1300 hours At midday i 
found myself m the southern hemlsohere. 
along the fringes of Ma'Sh Marsh about a 
hundred meters below the equator. Ob- 
serving ne'c behavior m sauropods: five 
brachiosau’s. two adult and tnree young, 
moving in formation the sm.all ones m the 
center By smsil I mean only some ten me- 
ters from nose to tan tip Sauropod appe- 
tites being what they are. we II have to thin 
-hat herd soon, too. especia y if we want to 
introduce a female diDlococus info the col- 
ony Two species of sau'opods breeding 
ana eat.ng Iikb that cou-d devastate the 
island in three yea'S Nobody eve' ex- 
pected dinosaurs to reproduce like 
rabbits— another d'vidend of the-r being 
warm-blooded, i suppose We might have 
guessed it, though, from the vast quantity 
of fossils. If that m.any bones survved the 
catastrophes of a hundreo-odd million 
years, how enormous the living .Mesozoic 
population must have been' An awesome 
race .n more ways than tneir mere ohysical 
mass 

I nac a cnance to do a little herd thinnmg 
myself iust now Mysterious stimng ir the 
spongy soil rigni at my feet, ar-id I 'oonec 
oown to see inceratops eggs hatching 
Sever b-ave Ntle critters aheady norny 
and beaky scrabbling out of a nest, staring 
around defiantly No bigger than kittens 
but act've and stu-dyt'orn. the moment they 
'were born 

The corythosaur meat nas probaby 
SDoi ed by row. A more pragmatic soul very 
likely wou'd have augmented her diet with 
one or two little ceratopsians i couldn't 
onng myself to do it 

They scutt'ed off m seven diffe-ent direc- 
tions I thougnt briefly of catching one and 
maving a per out ol it Silly idea 

25 August 0700 hours Start of the fifth 
day, I ve done three complete circumambu- 
lations of Dino island SlmKing a'ound on 
foot is fifty times as risvy as cruising around 
■n a module, and fifty thousand times as 
rewaroing I m.ake camp in a different place 
every mght l don't mmd the humidity any 
onger Ana despite m.y sKimpy diet I feel 
oretty healthy Raw dinosaur. I know now. is 
a lot tastier than raw frog I ve become ar 
expert scavenger — the sound of a tyran- 
nosaur m the forest now stimulates my 
salivary glands instead of my adrenals. 
Going naked is fun. too. And I appi-eciate 
my body much more since the buiges that 
civilization put the'e have begun to me't 
away 

Neve'theiess, I keep trying to figure out 
some way of signaling Habitat Vronsky for 
help. Changing the position of the reflect- 


ing mirrors, maybe, so l can beam an SOSt 
S ounds nice, but I don't even know where 
the island's controls are located, let alone 
how to run them Lets hope my luck holds 
out another three and a half weeks 

27 August. 1700 nours The dinosaurs 
know 'hat I'm here and that I m some ex- 
traordinary kind of animal Does that sound 
weira? How can great dump beast's know 
anything? They have such tiny brains And 
my own brain must be sofier-mg on this 
protein-and-celiulose diet Even so. I'm 
starting to have peculiar feelings aoout 
tnese animals 1 see them watching me. An 
odd, knowing look in rneir eyes, not stupid 
at a I They stare, and I imagine them nod- 
ding, smiling exchanging glances with 
each other; discussmg me i m supposed 
to be observing them, but I think they re 
ooservirig me, too somehow. 

No, that s |usf crazy, I'm tempted to erase 
the ent'y But I suppose I'll leave it as a 
record of my changing osychoiogoal 
state if nothing else 

28 August 1200 hours More fantasies 
about the dinosaurs '• ve deeded that the 
big brachiosaur— Bertha— plays a key 
rple nere She doesn't move around much, 
bu: tne-e are always 'esser emosaurs m 
orbit abound her. Muon eye con-act Eye 
contact between dinosaurs^ Le" n stand 
That s my perception ol wna: rney're domg 

I get a defin.te sense tnai there s communi- 
cation going on here, mobulai'pg over 
some wave that I'm not capaole of delect- 
ing. And Bertha seemis to be a central 
nexus, a granc totem of some sort a— a 
switchboarc’ What am I talking about"’ 
What's happen. ng to me’ 

30 August. 0945 hours What a damned 
fool 1 ami Serves mo right for be'ng a filthy 
voyeur Glimpse a tree to watch iguano- 
dons mating at the loot of Bakke' Falls At 
the climactic momen* the oranch broke I 
dropped twenty m.eters. Grabbed a lower 
limb or I d be dead now As •; is. pretty badly 
smashed around l don': ihmk anything s 
broken, but my left 'Sg won t support me 
and rny backs m bad shape Internal in- 
;urie3 1oo?Notsure l ve craw'ed mtoa little 
rock shelter near the falls Exhausted and 
miaybo fc-verisn Shock most likely I sup- 
pose I !l starve now It would have been an 
honor ‘o be eaten by a tyrannosaur. but to 
die from falling out of a troe is lusf plam 
humiliat'ng 

The man ng of iguanodons is e spectacu- 
lar sigh', by the way. Bu! I hurt too rnuch to 
describe it now 

31 August 1700 hours Stiff, sore hun- 
gry, hideously thirsty Leg still useless, and 
when I try to crawl even a few meters, I feel 
as if I'm going to crack in half al-the waist 
High fever 

How long ooes it take to starve to death^ 

1 Seplernber 0700 hours Three broken 
eggs lying near me wnen l awoke E.mbryos 


sti'l ahve probably stegosaur but not for 
long First food m forty-eight hours. Did the 
eggs fall out of a nest some'where over- 
head'’ Do stegosaurs make their nosts m 
trees, dummy'’ 

Fever diminishing Body aches all over 
Crawled to the stream and managed to 
scoop up a little water 

f330 hours Dozed off. Awakenied to tmb 
naurch of fresh meat wilhm crawmg dis- 
tance Siruthiomimus drumstick. I thi'ik 
Nasty sour taste but it's edible Nibbed a 
little, slept again ate some more Pa-r of 
stegosaurs grazing not far away tmy eyes 
fasteneo on mo Smaller dinosaurs ho ding 
a kind of conference by some big cycads. 
And Bertha Brachiosaur is munching away 
in Ostrom Meadow, benigmy supervising 
me vjhole scene 

“his 'S absolutely c'azy 

1 think the dinosaurs a-e taking care of 
me. But why would they do that"’ 

2 Septemoer 0900 hou's No doubt of it 
at all They b'mg ine eggs, meat, even 
cycad cones and Iree-fem fronds At first 
they oelrvered things ony when i sleot, but 
now they come nopping right up to me .and 
bump things at my feel The siruthiomimids 
are the bearers— they 'e the smal es" most 
ague quic-<est hands They bring their of- 
fe'ings stare me right m ms eye, cause as 
if 'Waiting 'or a tio O'her dmosau'S 'walcn- 
ing from the distance This 'S a coordinated 
ef'or: I am me center of all activity on the 
isiand it seems l imagine that even the 
tyrannosaurs are saving choice cuts for 
me Hallucination^ Fantasy'’ Denr'um of 
feve'"’ I feel lucid The fever is abating I mi 
sti I too stiff and weak to move very far, but I 
think I rr> recovering from the effects of my 
fall With a little help from my friends 

fOOO hours Played oacx the las: entry 
Thinking it over i don ' think I've gone in- 
sane If I m sene enough to be womeo 
about my sanity, hov/ crazy can i be'’ O' am 
I |ust fooling myself’ There's a •.erriolc con 
flic: between what i think ' pe'ceive going 
on nere and what I know' I ought to be 
perceiving 

T500 hours A long, s'rarge dream this 
afternoon I saw a ' the dinosaurs stanoing 
IP the meaco'w. and they were connecieo to 
one anothe' by gleaming threads like the 
telephone lines of olden times, ana aH the 
threads centered on Bertha As if she s the 
switchboaro yes And telepathic mes- 
sages were traveling through her to the 
others An extrasensory hookuo powerful 
pulses moving along me I'nes i dreamed 
that a smal' dinosaur came to me and of- 
fered me a me ana m pantomime showed 
me how to hook it uo, and a great flood of 
delight went through me as l made the 
connection Ana when I plugged I: m, I 
could leei the deep and heavy thoughts o( 
the dinosaurs, the slow, rapturous philo- 
sophical interchanges 

When I woke, the dream seemed bizarre- 


ly vivid strangely real, the dream ideas 
lingering as they sometimes do I saw the 
animals about me m a new way As if this is 
not |ust a zoological research station but a 
community, a settlement, the sole outpost 
of an alien civilization — an alien civilization 
native to Earth. 

Come off it. These animals have minute 
brains They spend their days chomping on 
greenery, except tor the ones that chomp 
on other dinosaurs. Compared with di- 
nosaurs, cows and sheep are downright 
geniuses I can hobble a little now. 

3 September 0600 hours The same 
dream again last mght the universal tele- 
pathic linkage Sense of warmth and love 
flowing from dinosaurs to me 

And once more I found fresh tyrannosaur 
eggs for breakfast. 

5 Sepiember. 1100 hours I'm making a 
fast recovery Up and about, still crsaxy, but 
not much pair, left They still feed me. 
Though the struthiomimids remain the 
bearers of food, the bigger dinosaurs now 
come close, too A stegosaur nuzzled up to 
me like some Goliath-sized pony, and t pet- 
ted Its rough, scaly flank The diplodocus 
stretched out flat and seemed to beg me To 
stroke its immense neck 

If this IS madness so be it There's a 
community here, loving and temperate. 
Even the predatory carnivores arc part of it. 
Eaters and eaten are aspects of the whoie. 
yin and yang Riding around in our seaied 
modules, we could never have suspected 
any of this 

They are gradually drawing .me mio their 
communion I feel the pulses that pass be- 
tween them My entire soui th-mbs with that 
strange new sensation My skin tmg.es 

They bring me food of their own bodies, 
their flesh and their unborn young ana they 
watch over me and silently urge me back to 
health Why? For sweet charity's sake’ I 
don't think so I think they want soimethmg 
from me. More than that I think they need 
something from, me, 

What could they need from me’ 

6 September. 0600 hours All this night I 
have moved slowly through the forest in 
what I can only term an ecstatic state Vast 
shapes, humped monstrous forms barety 
visible by dim glimmer came and went 
about me. Hour after hour I walked un- 
harmed. feeling the communion intensify, I 
wandered, barely aware of where I was 
until at last, exhausted, I have come to rest 
here on this mossy carpet, and in the first 
light of dawn I see the giant form of the 
great brachiosaur standing like a mountain 
on the far side of Owen River 

I am drawn to her. I could worship her 
Through her vast body surge powerful cur- 
rents She IS the amplifier. By her are we all 
connected The holy mother of us all From 
the enormous mass of her body emanate 
potent healing impulses. 

I'll rest a tittle while Then I'li cross the 
river to her 


0900 hours We stano face to face, Her 
head is fifteen meters above mine Her 
small eyes are unreadable l trust her and I 
love her 

Lesser brachiosaurs have gathered be- 
hina her on the nverbank. Farther away are 
dinosaurs of half a dozen other species, 
immobile. sHent 

I am humble m their presence They are 
representatives of a dynamic: superior 
race which but for a cruel cosmic accident 
would 'Ule the earth to this day, and I am 
coming lo revere them, to bear witness to 
their greatness 

Consider They endured for a hundred 
Forty million yea's iri ever-renewing vigor. 
They met ah evolutionary challenges, ex- 
ceot the one of sudden and catastrophic 
C'lmalic cnange against which nothing 
cou'd have p'o'.ected them They miuiti- 
plied ano proliferated ar'd aoaoted 
dominating land and sea and air, covering 
the globe Our own '.ntlng, contemptible 
ancestors were nothing next to them Who 


am drawn to her. ! 
could worship her. Through 
her vast body surge 
powerful currents. She is 
the amplifier. By her 
are we all connected. The 
holy mother. From her 
emanate healing Impulses.* 


knows what these dinosaurs might have 
achieved if that crashing as’eroid had not 
blotted out their light’ What a vast irony: 
mi.'iiors of years of supremacy ended in a 
single generation by a cnii'mg c-oud of 
dust But until then - the wonder the gran- 
deur 

Only beasts, you say’ How can you be 
sure? We know just a shred of what the 
Mesozoic was really like, just a slice, liter- 
ally the bare bones. The passage of a 
hundred million years can obirterate aH 
traces of civilization Suppose they had 
language, poetry, mythology, philosophy’ 
Love, dreams, aspirations’ No, you say, 
they were beasts ponderous and stupid, 
that livec mmdiess. bestial lives And I reply 
that we puny hairy ones have no right to 
impose our own values on them. The only 
kind of civilization we can understand is the 
one we have built We imagine that our own 
trivial accomplishments are the determin- 
ing case, that computers and spaceships 
and broiled sausages, are such miracles 
that they place us at evolution's pinnacle 
But now I know otherwise Humans have 
done marvelous, even incredible things 
yes. But we would never have existed at all, 


had this greatest of races been allowed lo 
live to fulfill Its destiny 
I feel the intense love radiating from the 
titan that looms above me I feel the contact 
between our souls steadily strengthening 
and deepening 
The last Darners dissolve. 

And I understand at last 
I am the chosen one I am the vehicle I 
am me bnnger of ■'eDirth. the beloved one, 
the necessary one Our Lady of the Sau- 
ropods am I the ho'y one, the prophetess, 
the priestess 

Is this madness’ Then it is madness and 
I embrace it 

Why have we small hairy creatures 
existed at a'l’ I know now It is so that 
through our technology we could make 
possible the return of the great ones They 
perished unfairly. Through us, they a'e res- 
urrected aboard this tmy globe in space 
I trenole in the force of the need that 
pours from them 

I will not fail you. I fell the great sauro- 
pods before me and the sauropods send 
my thoughts reverberanng to all the others. 

20 Sepiember 0600 hours The thirtieth 
day. The shuttle comes from Habitat Vron- 
sky today to p-ck me up and deliver the next 
researche' 

I wait at the transit -ock Hundreds of 
dinosaurs wait with me. each close beside 
the next, both the lions and the lamps, 
gathered quietly, their attention focused en- 
tirely or me. 

Now the shuttle arrives right on time, 
gliding in for a perfect docking. The air- 
locks open A figure appears Barber him- 
self] Coming lo make sure I didn't survive 
the meltdown, or e:se to finish me off 
He stands blinking n the entry passage, 
gapmg at the th'ongs of placid dinosaurs 
arrayed in a huge semici'de around the 
naked woman who stands besioe the 
wreckage of the mobile moduie For a mo- 
ment he IS unable to speak 
"Anne’ he says fmai'y 'What m Gods 
name - 

'You'll never understand " I ten him I give 
the signal Belshazzar rumbles forward 
Barber screams and whirls and sprints fo' 
the airlock but a stegosaur blocks the w-ay 
"No! ' Barber cries as the tyrannosaur's 
mighty head swoops down It is all over in a 
moment. 

Revenge' How sweet' 

And this is only the beginning Habitat 
Vronsky lies just one hundred twenty 
kilometers away Elsewhere in the La- 
grange belt are hundreds of other habitats 
ripe for conquest The earth itself is withm 
easy reach I have no idea yet how it win be 
accomplished, but I know it will be done 
and done successfully, and I will db the 
instrument by which it is done 
1 stretch forth my arms to the mighty crea- 
tures that surround m,e I feel their strength, 
their power, their harmony. I am one with 
them, and they wth me. The Great Race 
has returned and l am its priestess Let the 
small hairy ones trembie' 



An encounter with one who has 
visited more worlds than any of the 
other survivors of his species 

DREAMTIME 

BY AARON NORMAN 

T'hey call me Eldesi, i 
am the most aged that survives of my species. My 
native sun system was destroyed eons ago, long 
after my celebrated departure from its joy-giving 
beauties and comforts. A poet compared my de- 
parture to that of a godlike babe, the first of a new 
breed, bounding from the womb. 

Do you understand what i am saying? I am not 
versed in your language yet. 

Occasionally, perhaps every lew hundred of 
your millenia or so, I have chanced to encounter 
one or another of my kind during realtime sur- 
veys. Thousands— I don't know how many, of 
course— departed later than I, but I was the first 
and I am the oldest, as they duly acknowledge 
when we interact, it is good to exchange data with 
them, to compare our realtime experiences and 
to recall the sublimely awesome unrealities we 
have each explored in dreamtime. 

You reveal puzzlement. Alas, it is difficult to 
convey my full meaning within the confines of 
your little language, Try and you may understand 
most of what I tell you. 

I sometimes wonder if any of my species and I 
ever pass each othe' in the void during dream- 
time. Those whom i have encountered on realtime 
surveys have also wondered about this, but it is a 
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•Even here, now . . . I can discern 
that wan and ghostly beacon from a 
time and place long past being^ 


question impossible to answer. In any case, our 
sojourns are brief and we prefer to reminisce 
about our home world, which none of us remembers 
but dimly. We find it painful to realize that the 
home world does not in fact exist any longer It is hard 
to believe, for we can — and always do— 
descry the light from its star. Even here, now, even 
among the glittering star-swarm of your local 
galaxy. I can discern that wan and ghostly beacon 
from a time and place long past being. 
Everything I once endeared is gone, reduced to basic 
matter by a rather ordinary solar cataclysm, I 
have no empirical evidence, but it is a mathematical 
certainty. At some point in the future, t will 
enter realtime and see no more of that faint starbeam. 
It is a woeful inevitability. 

Am I making st 's..? 

Again I say that I am Eldest, ‘ ■> wno voyages through 
the infinite immensiti . of the cosmos. 






«/ am pleased that you possess a 
viable intellect for some of 
your kind may be able to follow . . *. 


siopping when wakened to survey inhabited specks ot 
star-warmed rock. A survey, such as this one 
of your planet, lasts about a week— two at most— in 
terms of your time reference. To my 
knowledge I have performed more surveys than any 
other, for I was first and I am oldest, In the 
countless millenia since my epochal departure. I have 
pe’^formea exactly 312 surveys, Accordingly. I 
am hardly more than eight of your years older than I 
was at the beginning. Dreamtime does not 
count. I do not age during dreamtime. 

You grasp what I impart, do you not? Yours is more 
advanced than most viviforms I have met 
with. That is why I am attempting this communion with 
you. I am pleased that you possess a viable 
intellect, for some of your kind may be able to follow 
when the time comes, as it must and wiil 
come. 

Remember that I am Eldest, he who has visited mo'e 
worlds and experienced more oreamtime 
than any of the other wandering survivors of his 
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species Myriao millenia have elapsed since 
my celebrated departure while a mere eight of your 
years have been expended from my life. The 
rest has been only 313 timeless nights. For me, each 
night is an ineffably awesome interlude of 
dreamtime. Nothing you know or feel can help you 
vaguely to understand or appreciate the 
exquisite unreality that dreamtime bestows The best I 
can do in your little language is to call it 
rapture. My body lies dormant — an integral part of the 
machinery, really— until it is needed for 
another survey, but i am intensely alive in the vivia 
nullity of dreamtime, a no-place of splendid 
and chimerical — yet altogether palpable- images, 
visions, illusions. In dreamtime I am the 
essence of unbeingness. exploring a nowhere of 
nondimension, a nothingness of awesome 
enchantments, ecstasies, olissfui intoxications and . . 
But your little language fails me. it wiH mature if your 
intelligence continues to evolve. Perhaps, in 
future, another of my species will survey this planet 
and more successfully explain dreamtime to 
your descendants. Then, perhaps, your kmo will truly 
comprehend and strive to follow, As the first 
and oldest, i tell you that this is the ultimate desimy of 
all viviforms gifted enough to perceive the 
wisdom duty ana godly purpose of perpetuating their 
kinds May tme and circumstance be your 
allies m the quest. 

I am Eloesi and I have spoken. Tef ali whom you meet 
that the first and oldest was here. My parting 
wish is for the fulfunmenc of your destiny in dreamtime, 





Alone in space with her ac^red master, 
she always gave him 
exactly what he needed, and then some 
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VFhe awoke to music. Every 
morning hgr clock sang at seven-thirty, and it ran ten min- 
utes fast, as she'd inducted it. in that siice of stolen time 
she coiiectedher thou^ts before going to the bathroom for 
her morning routine. 

Then she moved, iracter treads piodding heaviiy across 
the living-room rug, to the chamber. She piunged into it to 
douche her innards in the pooi of hot oii. For delicious 
moments she swiried and cavorted beneath the surface of 
the viscous fiuid. But time advanced, and so with a lunge, 
she trundled up the ramp and shook her armor plate, shed- 
ding shimmering liquid in all directions. Now for the mirror. 

It stood in the kitchen. It covered the four walls and the 
ceiling; it enveloped her in its seamless, silver ubiquity. 


PAiNTiNG BY DI-MACCIO. 




From any angle, an infinity of squat, lumpy 
Marctiiannas stood in line to view her, to 
please her. The lights dimpled on her armor 
and tensed her circuits for the day's run 
through the mining bell. 

But first, breakfast. Not for herself, 
no — Marchianna always dined al fresco, 
clinging easily to the steel-gray hull of the 
prospecting ship and sopping up sun- 
rays-butforhim, Nakamura-san, hermas- 
ter her owner ... her god. 

Images fractured as cupboard doors 
swung in response to her radioed com- 
mands. Dried fish and seaweed and bean 
curd and rice. She called a table out of the 
floor and piled them on its top. Her clock 
read 7:51 :38; Nakamura-san would expect 
to sit down to a steaming meal in exactly 
eight minutes and twenty-two seconds, 
And he was punctual. Very punctual. There 
were moments when she wondered which 
of them was the machine and which was 
the human. Tea, oh yes, green tea. Leaves 
shaken into a delicate, blue pot that always 
seemed jeopardized by her scarred 
titanium claws. Another panel popped up 
and a million Marchiannas vanished. In the 
recess waited the sink, barren and func- 
tional. She didn't like to acknowledge it. 
Like herself, it was a device for man's com- 
fort, but so simple that it made her whole 
race look bad in all human eyes. She 
placed the pot in its lobsterlike claws. ''Fill it 
with boiling water." 

"Yes, Warchianna," it hissed. 

7:58:12. Whisking back into the kitchen, 
she dusted off the lacquer tray— black with 
an ideogram inlaid in mother-of-pearl; 
she'd asked her owner what it meant, and 
he hadn’t known — then arranged the 
dishes and bowls in what she hoped was a 
pleasing pattern. Nakamura-san fussed 
over such things Once, in the beginning, 
he'd thrown out an entire meal, bowls and 
all, rather than eat food so unaesthetically 
presented. As a last touch, she slid a pink 
chrysanthemum and a lacy fern into a 
tinted bud vase, then stepped back to ad- 
mire the effect. 

In the dining room hinges whispered that 
her master had come. She checked the 
time— 7:59:55- and snatched up the tray 
and bustled to greet him. "Ohayo 
gozaimasu." She couldn't bow— she 
wasn't designed for it— and so she altered 
the pressures in her cab's independent 
suspensions, which raised the back edge 
a couple of centimeters and tilted the for- 
ward face slightly. “When you are ready, I 
will pour the tea, Nakamura-san." 

"Hai." he grunted. Wheels whirring, he 
rolled to the table, His optical sensors — 
teardrop shaped, with two on each facet of 
his triangular turret — focused on the bud 
vase. His wire-thin manipulators, each end- 
ing in a dozen hairtike tentacles, whipped 
out. Almost before she realized what he 
was doing, he stripped two browned leaves 
off the chrysanthemum, plucked fsur 
fronds from the fern, and realigned them so 
that they stood in harmonious disequilib- 
rium. "Like that," he said, 
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Mortification flooded from her micro- 
processors. She’d known she shouldn't 
have attempted a human art form, but her 
ache for him to look favorably upon her had 
overwhelmed her programmed common 
sense. "I apologize, Nakamura-san. In the 
future I will know my place." 

His fog lamps flickered in surprise. "Did 
you think I was castigating you?" he asked, 
gesturing for her to pour the tea.' 

To say yes would have violated the own- 
er-respect circuits. "I thought, sir, that you 
were reminding me of my machinehood," 
she said instead. 

"No, not at all." Through a copper siphon 
he sipped the steaming tea: his microwave 
dish moved right, then left, indicating his 
approval. 'As my venerable grandfather 
often said, anyone can become an artist, 
as long as he has an eye, a mind, a steady 
hand, and a lifetime to devote to it, You did 
well, for a beginner." With his manipulators 
he chopsticked balls of rice into his food- 
intake valve. After a moment he looked up. 
"You may go." 

Leaving, she felt lighter than air Praise 
from Nakamura-san! Unprecedented- 
and oh, so pleasing . . . especially consid- 
ering the surliness he'd shown on their last 
return. She'd thought then he was crack- 
ing, going insane, but he wasn't. She'd 
been wrong, and her happiness pulsed so 
loudly that the glow panels overhead 
began to hum, 

But In the kitchen she berated herself. 
She was a machine, a device, a thing - 
metal and plastic assembled by man for his 
pleasure. She had no right to love Her role 
was to serve, with efficient obedience, with 
mechanical accuracy — not with affection. 
Nakamura-san could sell her at any mo- 
ment— or convert her into a refrigerator if 
he wished— for a human owed nothing to 
his possessions, nothing. 

Yet she did love, deeply and truly, and 
she could not help that. She did not want to 
help that, She relished the way her alter- 
nator added an extra cycle per second 
whenever Nakamura-san neared. She sa- 
vored the drop in the resistance of her 
obedience circuitry when he cleared his 
throat. And it thrilled her beyond measure 
that, whenever she finished what she was 
doing, her function selector assigned her a 
task the achievement of which would swing 
his microwave dish approvingly. She loved 
him, and she was glad 

"Marchianna." he called impatiently, 
triggering a feedback effect that rippled 
through her like the aftertremors of an or- 
gasm, "it is time." 

"Hai!" Gears purring, she left the kitchen 
and followed him— at a distance of three 
respectful meters— through the plastic- 
paneled corridors opening on the as- 
'teroid’s surface to the heat-scarred hec- 
tare where the ungainly ship was tethered. 
Rumbling along, she bounced across the 
irregularities, the gravity field weakened 
there, and that meant the deposits were 
building up again. It was unfortunate that 
the reaction mass cooled and crystallized 


on the pad She'd soon have to scrape it off, 
That would, unhappily for her, separate her 
from Nakamura-san, altnough it would 
please him. The scouring, not the separa- 
lion. If the surface were too rough, the ship 
could break up on landing, 

It was a monstrous thing. An almost- 
cube five hundred meters on an edge, with 
pipes here and struts there and empty 
spaces in between, the Karakai Maru had 
cost a quarter of a trillion yen Another 
twenty years would pass before it paid for 
itself completely. 

Nakamura-san rode one elevator to the 
bridge, where he would shed his protective 
gear and enjoy the shirt-sleeve environ- 
ment: she mounted another elevator, which 
carried her to the centrifuge, 

She had barely finished checking it be- 
fore the voice sounded m her radio' "Ca- 
bles dropped; fusion engines on; brace 
yourself," 

"Yes, sir," she replied, then vibrated in 
resonance with the ship's spewing of 
gaseous, superheated reaction mass from 
its tail. Vacuum scorns sound, but she often 
imagined that in an atmosphere that en- 
gine would have roared, would have bel- 
lowed, would have deafened every ear 
within a hundred kilometers, Clinging firmly 
toher perch, she watched a strut occlude a 
star with its quivering: like a signal light- 
on-off, on-off ,. "The centrifuge has 
cooled, sir," she radioed when the asteroid 
had fallen far behind. 

"Then get the plug out You know what to 
do." 

The gruffness of his tone wounded her: it 
was unlike him. However, life was difficult 
for him,, a self-exile to the Asteroid Belt. He 
endured on the brink of nowhere, millions of 
kilometers from his friends, his home. She 
knew how lonely it was. She had to make 
allowances. 

Sunlight as fine as a morning mist drifted 
across her plating, Her photovoltaics col- 
lected it. transforming it into life just as 
surely as a Namib lizard's skin drinks the 
dew that gathers on it. She planned her 
route to stay out of shadows. Full batteries 
elated her. 

Moving with an agility remarkable for her 
size and shape, she opened the casing of 
the forty-meler-long centrifuge tube and 
radioed the cranes to hoist out the solidi- 
fied metal, Smelled on their last trip home, 
poured into the tube, and spun until the 
constituent ores had separated out into 
neat strata, this one piece represented 
days of hard work, 

Summoning mobile dollies, she rolled to 
the far end and retracted the panel cover- 
ing her built-in laser. Then she plugged 
herself into the ship's main power supply; 
Her batteries were capacious, but the 
greedy light knife would drain them in a 
hurry, The current surged through her, 
Aaahhh , . . She wanted to throw back her 
cab and sing triumph to the steady stars, 
but there was so much to be done. She 
rode the sensual waves like a master surfer 
ever in control, 


Precious little uranium this time . . , 
maybe a millimeter-thin cap on a plug five 
meters in diameter. She beeped a small 
dolly into the proper position, then 
snapped her filters into place, and a dot 
burned brightly on the cylinder's smooth 
surface Slowly the plug revolved, spun by 
the cranes' careful hands. She loved this 
job, this commanding and coordinating, 
this slicing through metal like a butcher 
cutting his salami. The dolly caught the 
uranium as it floated free of the rest, caught 
il, and trucked it unbidden to the place 
where, sandwiched between slices of lead, 
it would wait. When a full shipment's worth 
had accumulated, they would roll it down 
the gravity hill to Earth, to the spread nets of 
an L5 retrieval team. It would be weighed 
and paid for, and Nakamura-san would owe 
that much less on his ship 

Poor Nakamura-san , she thought as she 
wentto workon the next stratum. He was so 
far from home that he couldn't see his world 
without a telescope, couldn't even lind it 
without recourse to an astronomical cal- 
culator, The word pity was crowded onto 
one of Marchianna's vo-chips; she knew its 
meaning but couldn't experience its emo- 
tion, She wished she could, for her master 
was surely to be pitied. 

A lonely expatriate, he had only a robot 
for company, And not a bright or interesting 
one, either, she thought in a moment of 
self-loathing. Her master needed more: 
silken hair, liquid laughter, warm and fra- 
grant skin . , a wife, in other words. What 
he had was total dependence on machines 
tor every facet of his survival, from the air he 
breathed through the suit he wore to the 
direction in which he steered the Karakai 
Maru. Which was not to suggest that he 
lived in danger but rather to imply that the 
sterile predictability of his environment 
poured acid on his crystal soul. 

After some thirty-six hours the radio 
crackled, "Are you finished yet?" 

"Ha/'i" Perturbed, she routed his ques- 
tion through her inbuilt voice-stress 
analyzer The summary flashed cranky 
while the emotional-component charter tot- 
ted up a list of; anger, depression, loneli- 
ness FEAR, FEELINGS OF INADEQUACY. . . . 
Within one twentieth of a second, it com- 
pleted the list and the psych-chip began 
out-taping a variety of suggested thera- 
peutic responses: URGE him TO talk, provide 
MORAL SUPPORT, REMAIN INTERESTED BUTNON- 
JUDGMENTAL. . , . One tenth of a second had 
passed. 

"Get up here fast!" 

"Hai." Emergency? she wondered, but 
no as she tapped into the monitor net 
woven through the ship's ribbing. All indi- 
cators glowed green; all readings read 
normal, Just his mood , , poor man; ! must 
make him happy. 

She reached the bridge and passed 
through the extra-wide airlock. The door 
squeaked in the ultrasonic as it retracted; 
she paused to inject a smidgen of lubri- 
cant. "I have come, Nakamura-san," 


He spun on his treads, growling, "You 
have a positive gift for announcing the ob- 
vious." 

"I am sorry, sir." She rolled forward to 
express her concern. "Is something wrong 
with the life-support system?" 

"No," he snapped. 

"But you haven’t unsuited.’’ 

"There you go again, ballyhooing the 
blatant." He lashed a manipulator at the 
control panel. "Why did you reprogram the 
course computer?" 

"Nakamura-san!" Aghast, she jerked 
back. "It is not my place. I would never 
alter—" 

"These are not the vectors and coordi- 
nates I recall!" 

The psych-chip chattered, unreliability 

OF MEMORY IS A PRIMARY SYMPTOM OF UNSTA- 
BLE PERSONALITY, and while the rest of the 
diagnosis fed into her banks, she mur- 
mured diffidently, "I am very sorry, sir. 
Perhaps something is amiss in the program 
itself. If you would like, I could check it for 
you." 

"Get off the bridge! Get out of my sight!" 
Treads whirring, he turned his back on her. 
His taillights blinked in agitation. 

They shouldn't let humans out here, she 
thought. Not alone. Colonies, yes, but not 
individuals. Forget the economics of in- 
trasystem travel: the ultimate cost is too 
high. We could do the job unguided; It Is 
good to be owned and directed, but It hurts 
IP see my master dying inside . . . 

Ahead swelled a small asteroid, their 
quarry for the day. The low albedo of its 
pitted surface reflected little light; Mar- 
chianna sensed rather than saw it. Roughly 
cubical, it would fit into the intake bay with- 
out preliminary splitting That relieved her. 
Too much could go wrong in rock blowing, 
and shrapnel always seemed to spatter the 
Karakai Maru. Once a shard no larger than 
a baby's fist had punched right through the 
bridge, Nakamura-san 's quick reflexes 
had saved him, but he'd never been the 
same since. 

Skillfully, invisibly, Nakamura-san 
matched velocities, then crept up a cen- 
timeter at a time until the vessel's giant 
mouth had completely inhaled the 'roid. 
Struts shuddered as titanium molars bit 
down on the rock and began to grind. The 
ship banked into an imperceptible course 
change. 

'All right," Nakamura-san ordered, "get 
the smelters going." 

Hurriedly she activated the extensor 
motors Telescoping booms thrust the solid 
face of the ship a thousand meters away 
from the rest of it; once locked in place, the 
side itself stirred, unfolded, opened. Within 
an hour it had umbrellaed into a silver-lined 
canopy measuring two-and-a-quarter 
square kilometers: a parabolic mirror fo- 
cused on the one uninsulated wall of the 
smelter. Already that wall had begun to 
glow a dull red. 

"You're slow today," he rasped unpleas- 
antly. 

•"I am sorry. Nakamura-san," she replied. 


even as she scanned the mylar panels for 
tears or lube stains. "But the centrifuge is 
now filling, and the process will be done 
before we get home." 

So light an extra weight, but he bore too 
much already. He cracked. Completely. 
"Home?" he shrie_ked. "Home? That dismal, 
dusty rabbit warren is home? You fool' 
Home is a sky so high, so blue, it pulls you 
up into it, and a wind that chuckles on your 
back as it dries your hapi, and the moist 
nuzzling nose of a fawn, and Fujiyama-san 
like a mirage on the horizon. Youth/ng! You 
torture me, I ought to sell you, give you 
away. I'm going to throw you off the ship, 
you piece of junk, I—" 

He ranted insanely the rest of the way 
back. The crushers cut off when fhe last cin- 
derhad been groundto powder. Thesmelter 
finished its job and closed its gossamer 
umbrella. The centrifuge spun madly. And 
for a day and a half Marchianna dwelled on 
the verb to weep, dwelled on the word, its 
meanings, and its implications, because 
the action itself was beyond her. 

When their base rolled into view and 
Nakamura-san began to decelerate, he 
told her. "Leap into the reaction-mass 
exhaust tube." 

"But that will destroy me,” she protested, 
though she began to pick her way down the 
ribbing to the rockets. "The temperature, 
the velocity of the particles— " 

"Exactly," he bit off. "Do it!" 

She reached the base. Dully she pro- 
pelled, herself toward death. Even at a 
hundred meters, the heat triggered au- 
tomatic warnings. Excited particles dis- 
charged photons on a billion wavelengths, 
a million colors. She'd last— a second? 
"Please." she begged, "you can't — " 

"No." 

"This is wrong. You need me," 

■'Die, thing." 

Deep within her maze of circuitry a relay 
clicked over, She stopped. Fifty meters 
ahead of her a glowing, gaseous bar rose 
to the surface that loomed overhead. She 
swiveled and said, "No," 

"Oh." The radio stayed silent for fifteen 
seconds before he added, 'All right." 

They touched down without further inci- 
dent. He proceeded directly, wordlessly, to 
his bedroom. Marchianna followed a re- 
spectful three meters behind. When his 
door closed, she switched into analycom- 
putational mode and sighed. Nakamura- 
san had too closely skirted irrevocable in- 
sanity; loneliness was destroying him. Poor 
man. To survive out here, where even 
robots couldn't make it on their own, he'd 
need help. A wife. Immediately. 

Headlights flickering with excitement, 
she trundled to the cavernous storeroom 
behind the repair shop, where a fifty-year 
supply of spare parts, all neatly boxed, 
stood on one another’s shoulders. 
Nakamura-san would have a woman, and 
quickly Marchianna sang a song of joy. 
Allowing for the appropriate changes, she 
could use the very same schematics for the 
wife that she had used for him. 
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It was a huge ship, 
ancient, alien, waiting in 
space — for us! 


DRRK 

SnNCTURRV 

BY GREGORY BENFORD 

T he laser beam hit me smack 
in the face 

I twisted away. My helmet buzzed 
and went dark as its sunshade over- 
loaded. Get inside the ship. I yanked 
on a strut and tumbled into the yawning 
fluorescent-lit airlock. 

In the asteroid belt you either have fast 
reflexes or you're a statistic. I slammed 
into the airlock bulkhead and stopped 
dead, waiting to see where the laser beam 
would hit next. My suit sensors were all 
burned out; my straps were singed, The 
pressure patches on knees and elbows 
had brown bubbles in them. They had 
blistered and boiled away. Another second 
or two and I'd have been sucking vac. 

I took all this in while 1 watched for 
reflections from the next laser strike. Only 
it didn't come. Whoever had shot at me 
either thought Sniffer was disabled or 
else they had a balky laser. Either way I 
had to start dodging, 

I moved fast, working my way forward 
through a connecting tube to the 
bridge— a fancy name for a closet-sized 
cockpit. I revved up Sniffer's fusion drive 
and felt the tug as she started spitting hot 
plasma out her rear tubes. I made the side 
jets stutter too, putting out little bursts of 
plasma. That made Sniffer dart around, 

]ust enough to make hitting her tough. 

I punched in for a damage report, Some 
aft sensors burned out, a loading arm 
melted down, other minor stuff. The laser 
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bolt must have caught us for just a few 
seconds. 

A bolt from who? Where? I checked 
radar. Nothing. 

I reaohed up to scratch my nose, think- 
ing, and realized my helmet and skinsuit 
were still sealed, vac-worthy. I decided to 
keep them on, just in case. I usually wear 
light coveralls inside Sn//fer; the skinsuit is 
for vac work. It occurred to me that if I 
hadn't been outside, fixing a jammed hy- 
draulic loader, I wouldn't have known any- 
body shot at us at all. not until my next 
routine check. 

• Which didn't make sense. Prospectors 
shoot at you if you're jumping a claim. They 
don't zap you once and then fade— they 
finish the job. I was pretty safe now; Snif- 
fer's stuttering mode was fast and choppy, 
jerking me around in my captain's couch. 
But as my hands hovered over the control 
console, they started trembling. I couldn't 
make them stop. My fingers were shaking 
so badly I didn’t dare punch in instructions. 
Delayed react/on, my analytical mind told 
me. 

I was scared. Prospecting by yourself is 
risky enough without the bad luck of run- 
ning into somebody else's claim. All at 
once I wished I wasn't such a loner. I forced 
myself to think. 

By ail rights, Sniffer should’ve been a 
drifting hulk by now— sensors blinded, 
punched full of holes, engines blown. Belt 
prospectors play for all the marbles. 

Philosophically, I'm with the 
jackrabbits — run, dodge, hop, but don't 
fight. I have some surprises for anybody 
who tries to outrun me, too. Better than 
trading laser bolts with rockrats at 
thousand-kilometer range, any day 

But this one worried me. No other ships 
on radar, nothing but that one bolt. It didn’t 
fit. 

I punched in a quick computer program. 
The maintenance computer had logged 
the time, when the aft sensors scorched out. 
Also, I could tell which way I was facing 
when the bolt hit me. Those two facts could 
give me a fix on the source. I let Sniffer’s 
ballistic routine chew on that for a minute 
and, waiting, looked out the side port. The 
sun was a fierce white dot in an inky sea. A 
few rocks twinkled m the distance as they 
tumbled. Until we were hit, we'd been on a 
zero-gee coast; outbound from Ceres — 
the biggest rock there is -for some pros- 
pecting. The best-paying commodity in the 
Belt right now was methane ice, and 1 knew 
a likely place. Sniffer — the ugly, seg- 
mented tube with strap-on fuel pods that I 
call home — was still over eight hundred 
thousand kilometers from the asteroid I 
wanted to check. 

Five years back I had been out with a 
rockhound bunch, looking for asteroids 
with rich cadmium deposits. That was in 
the days when everybody thought cad- 
mium was going to be the wonder fuel tpr 
ion rockets. We found the cadmium, all 
right, and made a bundle. While I was out 
on my own, taking samples from rocks, I 
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saw this gray, ice-covered asteroid about a 
hundred klicks away. My ship auto-eye 
picked it up from the bright sunglint. Sen- 
sors said it was carbon-dioxide ice with 
some water mixed in. Probably a comet hit 
the rock millions of years ago, and some of 
it stuck. I filed its orbit parameters away for 
a time — like now — when the market got 
thirsty. Right now the big cylinder worlds 
orbiting Earth need water, COj, methane, 
and other goodies. That happens every 
time the cylinder boys build a new tin can 
and need to form an ecosystem inside. 
Rock and ore they can get from Earth's 
moon. For water they have to come to us, 
the Belters. It’s cheaper in energy to boost 
ice into the slow pipeline orbits in from the 
Belt to Earth — much cheaper than it is to 
haul water up from Earth's deep gravity 
well. Cheaper, that is, if the rockrats flying 
vac out here can find any. 

The screen rippled green. It drew a cone 
for me, Snifter at the apex. Inside that cone 
was whoever had tried to wing me. I 


^The cylinder was pointing 
nearly away from me, 
so radar had reported a cross 
section much smaller 
than Its real size. I stared at that 
strange, monstrous 
thing . . . suddenly I didn't 
want to be around. ^ 


popped my helmet and gave in to the sen- 
suality of scratching my nose. If they 
scorched me again. I'd have to button up 
while my own ship's air tried to suck me 
away— but stopping the itch was worth it. 

Inside the cone was somebody who 
wanted me dead. My mouth was dry. My 
hands were still shaking. They wanted to 
punch in course corrections that would 
take me away from that cone, fast. 

Or was I assuming too much? Ore snif- 
ters use radio for communication —it 
radiates in all directions, it's cheap, and it's 
not delicate. But suppose some rocker lost 
his radio and had to use his cutting laserto 
signal? I knew he had to be over ten 
thousand kilometers away— that's radar 
range. By jittering around, Sn/ffer was mak- 
ing it impossible for him to send us a dis- 
tress signal. And if there's one code rock- 
rats will honor its answering a call for help. 

So call me stupid. I took the, risk. I put 
Sniffer back on a smooth orbit — and noth- 
ing happened. 

You've got to be curious to be a skyjock, 
in both senses of the word. So color me 
curious. I stared at that green cone and ate 


some tangy squeeze-tube soup and got 
even more curious. I used the radar to 
rummage through the nearby rocks, look- 
ing for metal that might be a ship. I checked 
some orbits. The Belt hasn't got dust in it. to 
speak of. The dust got sucked into Jupiter 
long ago. The rocks -"planetesimals," a 
scientist told me I should call them, but 
they re just rocks to me— can be pretty 
fair-sized. I looked around, and I found one 
that was heading into the mathematical 
cone my number-cruncher dealt me. 

Sniffer took five hours to rendezvous with 
it --a big black hunk, aklickwideand abso- 
lutely worthless. I moored Sniffer to it with 
automatic moly bolts. They made hollow 
bangs — whap, whap — as they plowed in. 

Curious, yes. Stupid, no The disabled 
skyjock was just a theory. Laser bolts are 
real. I wanted some camouflage. My com- 
panion asteroid had enough traces of 
metal in it to keep standard radar from see- 
ing Sniffer's outline. Moored snug to the 
asteroid's face. I'd be hard to pick out. The 
asteroid would take me coasting through 
the middle of that cone, if I kept radio si- 
lence, I'd be pretty safe. 

So I waited, And slept. And fixed the aft 
sensors. And waited. 

Prospectors are hermits. You watch your 
instruments, you tinker with your plasma 
drive, you play 3-D flexcop— an addictive 
game; it ought to be illegal — and you worry. 
You work out in the zero-g gym, you calcu- 
late how to break even when you finally can 
sell your.fresh ore to the Hansen Corpora- 
tion, you wonder if you'll have to kick ass to 
get your haul in pipeline orbit for 
Earthside —and you have to like it when the 
nearest conversationalist is the Social.' 
Talkback subroutine in the shipboard. Me, I 
like It. Curious, as I said. 

It came up out of the background noise 
on the radarscope. In fact, I ihougnt it was 
noise. The thing came and went, fluttered, 
grew and shrank. It gave a funny radar 
profile —but so did some of the new ships 
the corporations flew. My rock was passing 
about two hundred klicks from the thing 
and the odd profile made me cautious. I 
went into the observation bubble to have a 
squint with the opticals. 

The asteroid I'd pinned Sniffer to had a 
slow, lazy spin. We rotated out of the 
shadow just as I got my reflex-opter tele- 
scope on line. Stars spun slowly across a 
jet-black sky. The sun carved sharp 
shadows into the rock face. My target 
drifted up from the horizon, a funny yel- 
low-white dot. The telescope whirred and it 
leaped into focus. 

I sat there, not breathing. A long tube, 
turning. Towers jutted out at odd places — 
twisted columns, with curved faces and 
sudden jagged struts. A fretwork of blue. 
Patches of strange, moving yellow. A jum- 
ble of complex structures. It was a cylinder, 
decorated almost beyond recognition, I 
checked the ranging figures, shook my 
head, checked again. The inboard com- 
puter overlaid a perspective grip on the 
image, to convince me. I sat very still. The 


cylinder was pointing nearly away from me, 
so radar had reported a cross section 
much smaller than its real size. The thing 
was seven goddamn kilometers long. 

I stared at that strange, monstrous thing 
and thought, and suddenly I didn't want to 
be around there anymore. I took three quick 
shots with the telescope on inventory 
mode. That would tell me composition, al- 
bedo, the rest of the litany. Then I shut it 
down and scrambled back into the bridge. 
My hands were trembling again. 

I hesitated about what to do, but they 
decided tor me. On our next revolution, as 
soon as the automatic opticals got a fix, 
there were two blips. I punched in tor a 
radar Doppler and it came back bad: The 
smaller dot was closing on us, fast. 

The moly bolts came free with a bang. I 
look Snifter up and out, backing away from 
the asteroid to keep it between me and the 
blip that was coming for us. I stepped us up 
to max gee. My mouth was dry and I had to 
check every computer input twice. 

I ran. There wasn't much else to do. The 
blip was coming at meat better than a tenth 
of a gee — incredible acceleration. In the 
Belt there is plenty of time for moving 
around, and a chronic lack of fuel — so we 
use high-efficiency drives and take ener- 
gy-cheap orbits, The blip wasn't bothering 
with that. Somehow they had picked Sniffer 
out and decided we were worth a lot of fuel 
to reach, and reach in a hurry. For some 
reason they didn't use a laser bolt. It would 
have been a simple shot at this range. But 
maybe they didn't want to chance my 
shooting at the big ship this close, so they 
put their money on driving me off. 

But then, why chase me so fast? It didn't 
add up. 

By the time l was a few hundred klicks 
away from the asteroid it was too small to 
be a useful shield. The blip appeared 
around its edge I don't carry weapons, but 
I do have a few tricks. I built a custom- 
designed pulse mode into Sniffer's fusion 
drive, back before she was commissioned. 
When the blip appeared I started staging 
the engines The core of the motor is a hot 
ball of plasma, burning heavy water — deu- 
terium— and spitting it, plus vaporized 
rock, out the back tubes. Feeding in the 
right amount of deuterium is crucial. There 
are a dozen overlapping safeguards on the 
system, but if you know how — 

I punched in the command. My drive 
pulsed, suddenly rich in deuterium, On top 
of that came a dose of pulverized rock, The 
rock damps the runaway reaction, On top 
of that, all in a microsecond, came a shot of 
cesium, It mixed and heated and zap — out 
the back, moving fast, went a hot cloud of 
spitting, snarling plasma. The cesium 
ionizes easily and makes a perfect shield 
against radar. You can fire a laserthrough it, 
sure —but how do you find your target? 

The cesium pulse gave me a kick in the 
butt- 1 looked back. A blue-white cloud was 
spreading out behind Sniffer, blocking 'any 
detection. 

I ran like that lor one hour, then two. The 


blip showed up again, It had shifted side- 
ways, to get a look around the cesium 
cloud — an expensive maneuver. Appar- 
ently they had a lot of fuel in reserve. 

I threw another cloud, it punched a 
blue-white fist into the blackness, They 
were making better gee than I could, it was 
going to be a matter of who could hold out. 
So I tried another trick, I moved into the 
radar shadow of an asteroid'thal was 
nearby and moving at a speed I could 
manage, Maybe the blip would miss me 
when It came out from behind the cloud. It 
was a gamble, but worth it in fuel. 

In three hours I had my answer, The blip 
homed in on me. How? I thought, Who's got 
a radar that can pinpoint that well? 

I fired a white-hot cesium cloud. We ac- 
celerated away, making tracks, I was get- 
ting worried. Sniffer was groaning with the 
strain. I hadn't allowed myself to think about 
what I'd seen, but now it looked like I was m 
for a long haul, The fusion motor rumbled 


a didn't like the conclusion 
but it fit the facts. 

That huge seven-kilometer 
cylinder back there 
wasn’t man-made. I’d known 
that the moment I saw it. 
Nobody could build a thing like 
that and keep it quiet. ^ 


and murmured to itself and I was alone, 
more alone than I'd felt for a long time, with 
nothing to do but watch the screen and 
think. 

Belters aren't scientists. They're gam- 
blers, idealists, thieves, crazies, malcon- 
tents. Most of them are from the cylinder 
worlds orbiting Earth. Once you've grown 
up in space, moving on means moving out. 
not going back to Earth. Nobody wants to 
be a groundpounder. So Belters are the 
new cutting edge of mankind, pushing out, 
finding new resources. 

The common theory is that life in general 
must be like that. Over the last century the 
scientists have looked for radio signals 
from othercivilizations out among the stars, 
and come up with zero results. But we think 
life isn't all that unusual in the universe. So 
the question comes up: If there are aliens, 
and they're like us. why haven't they spread 
out among the stars? How corne they didn't 
overrun Earth before we even evolved? If 
they moved at even one percent the speed 
of light, they would have spread across the 
whole damn galaxy in a few million years. 

.Somepeople think that argument is right. 


They lake it a little further, too — the aliens 
haven't visited our solar system, so check 
your premise again. Maybe there aren't any 
aliens like us Oh, sure, intelligent fish, 
maybe, or something we can't imagine. But 
there are no radio builders, no star voyag- 
ers. The best proof of this is that they 
haven't come calling. 

I'd never thought about that line of rea- 
soning much, because that's the conven- 
tional wisdom now; it's stuff you learn when 
you're a snot-nosed kid. We slopped listen- 
ing for radio signals a long time ago, back 
around 2030 or so. But now that I thought 
about It— 

Already, men were living in space 
habitats, If mankind ever cast oft into the 
abyss between the stars, which way would 
they go? In a dmky rocket? No. they'd go in 
comfort, in stable communities. They'd ng 
up a cylinder world with a fusion drive, or 
something like it, and set course for the 
nearest star, knowing they'd take genera- 
tions to get there. 

A century or two in space would make 
them into very different people. When they 
reached a star, where would they go? Down 
to the planets? Sure— for exploration, 
maybe. But to live'’ Nobody who grew up in 
fractional g, with the freedom the cylinder 
world gives you. would want to be a 
groundpounder. They wouldn't even ^now 
how. 

The aliens wouldn't be much different. 
They'd be spacefarers. able to live in vac 
and tap solar power. They'd need raw mate- 
rials, sure. But the cheapest way to gel 
mass isn't to go down and drag it up from 
the planets. No, the easy way is in the 
asteroids— otherwise. Belters would never 
make a buck So if the aliens came to our 
solar system a long time ago. they'd prob- 
ably continue to live m space colonies. 
Sure, they’d study the planets some. But 
they'd live where they would be comfort- 
able. 

I thought this through, slowly, In the long 
waits while I dodged from rock to rock there 
was plenty of time. I didn't like the conclu- 
sion, but It fit the facts, That huge seven- 
kilometer cylinder back there wasn't man- 
made. I'd known that, deep m my guts, the 
moment I saw it. Nobody could build a 
thing tike that out there and keep it quiet. 
The cylinder gave off no radio, but ships 
navigating that much mass into place 
would have to. Somebody would have 
picked it up, 

So now I knew what was after me. It didn't 
help much. 

I decided to hide behind one rock head- 
ing sunward at a fair clip. I needed sleep 
and I didn't want to keep up my fusion 
burn —they're too easy to detect. Better to 
lie low for a while. 

I stayed there for five hours, dozing. 
When I woke up 1 couldn't see the blip 
Maybe they'd broken off the chase. I was 
ragged and there was sand in my eyes. I 
wasn’t going to admit to myself that I was 
really scared this time. Belters and lasers I 
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could take, sure. But this was too much tor 
me. 

I ate breakfast and freed Sniffer from the 
asteroid I'd moored us to. My throat was 
raw my nerves ]umpy. 1 edged us out from 
the rock and looked around. Nothing. 

I turned up the fusion drive Sniffer 
creaked and groaned. The deck plates 
rattled. There was a hot gun-metal smell, 

I had been in my skinsuit the whole 
time and I didn't smell all that good 
either. I pulled away from our shelter and 
boosted. 

It came out of nowhere. 

One minute the scope was clean and the 
next — a big one, moving fast, straight at us 
It couldn't have been hiding — there was no 
rock around to screen it. Which meant they 
could deflect radar waves, at least for a few 
minutes. They could be invisible. 

The thing came looming out of the dark- 
ness. It was yellow and blue, bright and 
obvious. I turned in my couch to see it. My 
hands were punching m a last-ditch ma- 
neuver on the board, I squinted at the thing 
and a funny feeling ran through me. a chill. 
It was old. 

There were big meteor pits all over the 
yellow-blue skin. The surface itself glowed, 
like rock with a ghostly fire inside. 
But I could see no ports, no locks, no 
antennas. 

It was swelling in the sky, getting close. 

I hit the emergency board, all buttons. I 
had laid out g.ood money for one special 
surprise. If some prospector overtook me 
and decided he needed an extra ship. The 
side pods held fission-burn rockets, pow- 
erful things. They fired one time only and 
cost like hell. But worth it. 

The gee slammed me back into the 
couch, A roar rattled the ship. We hauled 
ass out of there. I saw the thing behind fade 
away in the exhaust flames. The high-boost 
fuel puts out incredibly hot gas. Some of it 
caught the yellow-blue thing. The front end 
of the ship scorched. I smiled grimly and 
cut in the whole system. The gee thrust 
went up. I felt the bridge swimming around 
me, a sour smell of burning— then I was 
out, the world slipping away, the blackness 
folding in. 

When I came to, I was floating. The 
boosters yawned empty, spent. Sniffer 
coasted at an incredibly high speed. And 
the yellow-blue thing was gone. 

Maybe they'd been damaged. Maybe 
they just plain ran out of fuel; everybody 
has limitations, even things that can span 
the stars. 

I stretched out and let the hard knots of 
tension begin to unwind, while Sniffer 
coasted along. Time enough later to com- 
pute a new orbit. For the moment it simply 
felt great to be alone and alive. 

"Ceres Monitor here, on 560 megahertz. 
Calling on standby mode for orecraft Snit.- 
fer. Request microburst of confirmation on 
your hail frequency. Sniffer. We have a 
high-yield reading on optical from your 


coordinates. Request confirmation of fis- 
sion burn. Repeat, this is Ceres Monitor, on 
560 megahertz — '' 

I clicked it off. The Belt is huge, but the 
high-burn torch I'd turned loose back there 
was orders of magnitude more luminous 
than an ordinary fusion jet. That was one 
reason l carried them — they doubled as a 
signal flare, visible millions of klicks away. 
By some chance somebody must have 
seen mine and relayed the coordinates to 
Ceres. 

All through the chase I hadn't called 
Ceres. It would have been of no use — there 
were no craft within range to be of help. 
And Belters are loners — my instinct was 
always to keep troubles to myself. There's 
nothing worse than listening to a Belter 
whining over the radio. 

But now I switched the radio back on and 
reached for the mike to hail Ceres. Then I 
stopped Something wasn't quite kosher. 

The yellow-blue craft had never fired at 
me. Sniffer would have been easy to crip- 


QThe thing came looming out 
of the darkness. It was 
yeliow and blue, bright and 
obvious. I turned In my 
couch to see it. My hands were 
punching in a last-ditch 
maneuver on the board ... a 
chill ran through me. 9 


pie at that range. An angry prospector 
would've done it without thinking twice. But 
they didn't. 

Something prevented them. Some code, 
some moral sense that ruled out firing on a 
fleeing craft, no matter how much they 
wanted to stop it. 

A moral code of an ancient society. They 
had come here and settled, soaking up 
energy from our sun, mining the asteroids, 
getting ice from comets. A peaceful exis- 
tence. They were used to a sleepy Earth, 
inhabited by life forms not worth the effort of 
constant study. Probably they didn't care 
much about planets anymore. They didn't 
keep detailed track of what was happen- 
ing. 

Suddenly, in the last century or so — a 
very short interval from the point of view of a 
galactic-scale society — the animals down 
on the blue-white world started acting up. 
Emitting radio, exploding nuclear weap-, 
ons, fiying spacecraft. These ancient be- 
ings found a noisy, young, exponentially 
growing technology right on their doorstep. 

I tried to imagine what they thought of us. 
We were young, we were crude. Undoubt- 


edly the cylinder beings could have de- 
stroyed us. They could nudge a middle- 
sized asteroid into a collision orbit with 
Earth and watch the storm wrack engulf 
humanity. Simple. But they hadn't done it. 
That moral sense again? 

Something like that, yes. Give it a name 
and it becomes a human quality — which is 
in itself a deception. These things were 
alien. But their behavior had to make some 
sort of sense, had to have a reason. 

I floated, frowning. Putting all this to- 
gether was like assembling a jigsaw puzzle 
with only half the pieces, but still — 
something told me I was right. It fit 

A serene, long-lived, cosmic civilization 
might be worried by our blind rush outward. 
They were used to vast time scales; we had 
come on the stage in the wink of an eye. 
Maybe this speed left the cylinder beings 
undecided, hesitant They needed time to 
think things over. That would explain why 
they didn't contact us. Just the reverse, in 
fact — Ihey were hiding, 

Otherwise — 

It suddenly hit me. They didn’t use radio 
because it broadcasts at a wide angle. 
Only lasers can keep a tight beam over 
great distances. That was what zapped 
me — not a weapon, a communications 
channel. 

Which meant there had to be more than 
one cylinder world in the Belt. They kept 
quiet by using only beamed communica- 
tions. 

That implied something further; too. We 
hadn’t heard any radio signals from other 
civilizations, either — because they were 
using lasers. They didn't want to be de- 
tected by other, younger societies. They 
didn’t want us to know they existed. 

Why? Were the aliens in our own Belt 
debating whether to help us or crush us? 
Or something in between? 

In the meantime, the Belt was a natural 
hideout. They liked their privacy. They must 
be worried now, with humans exploring the 
Beit. I might be the first human to stumble 
on them, but I wouldn't be the last. 

"Ceres Monitor calling to — " 

I hesitated. They were old, older than we 
could imagine. They could have been in 
this solar system longer than man — stable, 
peaceful, inheritors of a vast history. They 
were moral enough not to fire at me, even 
though they knew I meant they would be 
discovered. 

They needed time. They had a tough de- 
cision to face. If they were rushed into it 
they might make the wrong one. 

"Orecraft Sn/ffer requested to — ’’ 

I was a Belter; 1 valued my hermit exis- 
tence, too, I thumbed on the mike. 

"Ceres, this is Sniffer. Rosemary Jokopi, 
sole officer, I verify that I used a fission 
burn, but only as a part of routine mining 
exploration. No cause for alarm. Nothing 
else to report. Transmission ends." 

When I hung up the mike, my hands 
weren't shaking anymore. 
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SIGMUND M SPACE 


BY BARRY N MALZBERG 

Freud had to solve the problem— or he'd shrink into the dream cube 
PAINTING BY MORRIS SCOTT DOLLENS 




Freud walks the anterior corridors of the 
Whipperly Vi. meditating on the situation. 
The captain is a manic-depressive. The 
navigator has a severe oedipal block, 
which is gradually destroying him; he is 
unable to attain orgasm, even though the 
mechanicals are skilled and devoted. The 
hydroponics expert, a grim woman in her 
nineties, is manifesting advanced 
symptoms of dementia praecox, and at 
least half the crew, by all standards of 
early-twentieth-century Vienna (which 
must of necessity be his touchstone), is 
neurotic to the point of dysfunction: de- 
pressive reactions, conversion hysteria, 
bizarre sexual urges, and the like. Clearly, 
the administrators must have been des- 
perate to place him on this vessel Freud 
hardly knows where to begin. What can he 
do? What psychotherapeutic techniques 
(which by definition require patience) can 
possibly prevail in this emergency? If Freud 
were not so wondrously confident of his 
abilities, so protectively despairing, he 
would be most undone. 

The rhythm of his pacing increases. 
Freud risks greedy little glances at the huge 
screens glinting around him, looking at the 
disorder of a constellation, a smudge of 
stars. Here in the late twenty-fifth century 
space exploration is not routine; the Whip- 
perly VI is on a dangerous mission to the 
hitherto-unprobed Vegans The view of the 
universe from a distance of so many light- 
years from Vienna is astonishing Freud 
would not have dreamed that such things 
were possible. Furthermore, he would not 
have dreamed that as technology ad- 
vanced, the common neuroses would pre- 
vail, Of course, that was foolish The pain, 
the schism, the older ironies would prevail, 
Freud shrugs. He reaches inside his vest 
pocket for a cigar and match, lights the 
cigar with a flourish, watches smoke whisk 
into the ventilators as he turns in the cor- 
ridor and then returns to the small cubicle 
that the administrators have given him as 
office space. The desk is littered with pa- 
pers, the wall with diplomas. Freud feels 
right al home. Within their limits the admin- 
istrators have done everything possible to 
grant him credibility and a sense of do- 
main. If he is unable to cope he knows they 
will only blame him more. Well, he thinks, 
well, what they decide will be done. I will be 
shrunken again and replaced in the dream 
cube. It will be many centuries before I 
receive another assignment. Bui then 
again t will have no knowledge, and there- 
fore my entrapment will be in their estima- 
tion, not mine. The last time I had an as- 
signment was in the early twenty-second 
century: the madman on Venus who 
thought he was a vine and threatened to 
cut off the dome respirators. I didn't handle 
that too well and got derricked for cen- 
turies. Bui here I am again and none the 
worse for It. Their sanctions exclude me. 

This thought impels him toward his nei<t 
act, which is to use the communicator on 
his desk to contact the captain and sum- 
mon him to his office. Of all the technologi- 
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cal wonders of this time, the communicator 
is a simple instrument, reminiscent of the 
telephone of his era. Freud wonders idly 
whether they have given him this to make 
him feel at home or whether the twenty-fifth 
is simply a century less sophisticated than 
the slick and dangerous twenty-second, 
which he remembers so vividly. He also 
thinks, while wailing for the captain, of his 
old rivals Adler and Jung. 

Doubtless that miserable pair have al- 
ready been summoned and failed on this 
case. There is grim satisfaction in knowing 
this. But he would have hoped to have been 
reconstructed more often Two jobs in the 
twenty-first, three in the twenty-second be- 
fore that disaster on Venus, and now this. 
Not good. Not good at all 

Well, there is nothing to be done about 
that. Here he is. and here the responsibility 
for the mission reposes The captain enters 
his cabin, a slender, ashen-faced man. 
dressed in fatigues but wearing a full dress 
cap. His aspect is impatient but restrained. 
Like all on board, he has been given the 
strictest orders to comply with Freud's pro- 
cedures. The administrators cannot control 
the fate of the mission, but they can abort it. 
tearing the ship apart at the touch of a 
light-year-distanl incendiary beam. The 
captain knows this. He sits across from 
Freud, his hands on his knees, and while 
staring at him earnestly, his eyes slowly ig- 
nite under Freud's gaze We're going to 
take over those Vegans ' he says, un- 
prompted "You know that, of course ' 

"Of course '' Freud says sympathetically. 

"They're a green humanoid race, primi- 
tive but with the potential for technological 
advance They're hostile and barbaric 
We're going to wipe them out while we still 
have time I have plans." the captain says 
shakily. "I have enormous plans.)' 

"Of course you do. ' Freud says, He puffs 
on the cigar with what he hopes resembles 
a gesture of serenity, "Why do you feel you 
must destroy the Vegans?" 

"Because otherwise in a generation 
they'll have spaceships and atomic de- 
vicesand will destroy us," the captain says. 
“Don't worry, I'm completely in control I'm a 
highly trained man." 

Freud has read the capsule reports pre- 
pared by the administrators, Of course 
there are no Vegans at all; there are three 
silicon-based planets circling an arid star, 
in five centuries of space probes, life has 
never been found on these planets. "I know 
you're trained," Freud says. "Still. I have a 
question, if I might ask it." 

"Please ask it," the captain says 
hoarsely. "I am prepared to deal with any 
questions." 

"That's an important quality, to be sure. 
Now. what if it happened to be," Freud says 
gently, "that there are no Vegans?" 

"There are Vegans. Several hundred mil- 
lion of them. I’m going to wipe them out," 

"Yes, yes, but what if there aren't? Just to 
speculate — " 

"You're just like the rest of them," the 
captain says, his face mottling. "You 


damned toy, you reconstruct You're just 
like the rest Don't humor me. I'm going to 
save the universe. Now I have to get back to 
my bridge. I must prepare for the deadly 
cancer-causing Vegan probes, which 
could encircle us at any moment." 

"How long have .you felt this way?" Freud 
essays mildly as the captain stalks out. 
Freud sighs and stubs his cigar on the desk 
and then stares at his diploma for a while. 
Then he summons the navigator. 

The navigator shows considerably less 
effect than the captain but, after some gen- 
tle probing, discloses that his mother is 
aboard the ship stowed away in one of the 
ventilators and whispering thoughts to him 
of the most disgusting nature. He has al- 
ways haled and feared his mother, and that 
is why he enlisted in the service. But she 
will not leave him alone — he was a fool to 
think that he could escape Freud dismis- 
ses him and turns to the hydroponics en- 
gineer. who tells him bitterly that he, too, is 
already affected virally with an insidious 
disease which the captain has been seed- 
ing into the units Machine or otherwise, 
Freud is as doomed as the rest, but at least 
he can try to keep up his strength. She 
offers him some celery After she leaves, he 
gnaws It meditatively and talks to some 
selected members of the crew They be- 
lieve the officers to be quite mad: in self- 
defense they have turned to bestial prac- 
tices Here at last Freud finds some profes- 
sional respect— they are impressed that 
the administrators would send another fa- 
mous psychoanalyst as reconstruct to 
superintend their voyage. They hope that 
he does belter than Adler and Jung, who 
worked together and succeeded only in 
boring them with lectures in the assembly 
hall on mass consciousness until the ad- 
ministrators. displeased, dwindled them 
and said they would send a true prac- 
titioner. a medical doctor, in their place 

Freud sends the crew on their way and 
lights another cigar The symptoms 
evinced are extraordinary, yet there is 
enough consistency in the syndrome for 
him to infer that the administrators have lied 
to him: Everyone on this ship has gone 
mad. and this is probably a consequence 
of the mission itself. Long probes— their 
stress, isolation, boredom, and propin- 
quity-must tend to break down the crews. 
The administrators have called for him not 
because of special circumstances but be- 
cause of ordinary circumstances. What 
they want him to do is to patch over matters 
in order that the mission may conclude. 
There has been much difficulty and ex- 
pense; it would be wasteful and cruel to 
abort the mission so close to its end. 

Freud stands, neatens his desk margin- 
ally. and returns to the corridor and his pac- 
ing. The welter of constellation now stuns 
and discommodes. Freud adjusts the 
angle of the windows so that he can evade 
them. Space for an early-twentieth-century 
Viennese, is overwhelming: it must have 
less of an effect upon the custodians of the 
twenty-fifth, but several months in this envi- 


ronment would undo anyone, he thinks. 
The administrators have obviously tried to 
routinize the missions just as with the re- 
constructions they have routinized a qual- 
ified immortality. But in neither case has it 
really worked, Three centuries in a cube. 
Freud thinks bitterly. Three centuries. They 
should have allowed his corpse to com- 
mingle with the earth undisturbed, they 
should have left him with the less noted of 
his lime: they should have spared him this 
difficult and humiliating afterlife. What they 
need aboard the Whipperly VI is not a doc- 
tor but a priest. Freud can offer them no 
solutions; he can, at best, take them further 
into their unspeaking resistant hearts, at 
the core of which outrage has been trans- 
formed into insanity It is not the Vegan 
cancer probes that the captain fears; it is 
himself. If he were to be shown that, he 
would die. 

This line of thinking, however, gives 
Freud an idea. He returns once more to his 
cubicle and uses the communicator to 
summon all officers and crew to an 
emergency meeting in the lounge in ten 
minutes. Then he uses the special device 
he has been shown and speaks to the ad- 
ministrators. "i want to tell you." he says, 
"that your twenty-fifth century is finished 
Your deep-space probes are finished, and 
your Vegan mission is done 

■'Why IS that?" one administrator says 
flatly. "Aren’t you being a little florid'^" 

"I am telling you the truth " 

"Why is that the truth? On what basis are 
you saying this outrageous thing’’' 

"Because you have pushed limits, you 
have isolated circumstances, you have 
misunderstood the human spirit itself, you 
have lied your way through the circumfer- 
ence of the planet, but you cannot do it 
among the stars." Freud says, and so on 
and so forth and on and on. He permits 
himself a raving monologue of two minutes 
in which he accuses the administrators of 
all the technological barbarities he can call 
to mind and then says that he has found a 
one-time, stopgap solution to the problem 
that can never be used again but that he 
will invoke for the sake of all those on board 
who cannot discern their right hand from 
their left and also much cattle. 

"Whal is that?" the same administrator 
says weakly, "We have no cattle on board, l 
don’t understand, Explain yourself before 
you’re dwindled on the spot." 

"You won't dwindle me," Freud says. "You 
don't dare do it; I'm your last hope. If you 
shut me down, you know the mission is 
finished, and you can’t deal with that. So 
you're going to let me go ahead. And after- 
wards I don't care what you do. You are 
monstrous yet unconvinced of your mon- 
strosity. That is the centrality of your evil," It 
is a good statement, a clean, high ventila- 
tion. Feeling as triumphant as the captain 
preparing his crew for dangerous probes, 
Freud shuts down the communicator, 
leaves his cubicle, and descends to the 
brightly. decorated lounge, where forty 
members of the Whipperly VI crew sit un- 


easily staring at him. waiting for him to 
speak, Freud stands on the Plexiglas 
stage, swaying unevenly in the wafting, 
odorous breezes of the ventilators. 

'All of you should know who I am. I am 
Sigmund Freud, a famous Viennese medi- 
cal doctor and student of the human mind 
who has been reconstructed to help you 
with your difficulties on this Vegan probe, I 
have come to give you the solution to your 
problems " 

They stare at him The hydroponics en- 
gineer puts down her gun, folds her hands 
in her lap. and looks at him luminously The 
captain giggles, then subsides "Ah. then." 
Freud says, "you must repel the Vegans 
Caution will not do it, Circumspection will 
not do It Only your own courage and integ- 
rity will accomplish this." 

Chairs shift The captain applauds fer- 
vently. "Understand me " Freud says, nod- 
ding at him, 'the administrators have lied to 
you. They have always lied to you Space- 
flight is not the routine transference of 
human cargo Space itself is not the ocean, 
and a star probe is not a nineteenth-cen- 
tury battleship Vega is not the Azores' 
Conditions are new and terrible Monsters 
lurk through the curtains of space Every- 
thing IS changed 

"Yes." the captain says gratefully. ' every- 
thing is changed I tried to tell them - 

"Us too late to tell them Freud says 
sharply ’You must act You wH land on 
Vega and advance upon the Vegans cities 


and kill every single one of them. Until then 
you will remain quiet and you will plan. I will 
see each of you individually to tell you what 
role you will play in the conquest. For the 
moment, thank you and bless you ail." 

He bows. The applause begins. It 
swerves toward him in thick, deepening 
waves. Freud is humbled, Tears come, it 
has not been this way tor a long time, since 
the Academy as a matter of fact, and then 
there were the leers and abuse of some 
rivalrous colleagues He basks in the 
applause Even a reconstruct can be per- 
mitted vanity. Finally, he bows and stumbles 
from the stage then moves up the ramp 
into the darkened corndors above, 

Pacing, he adiusts the viewscreens so 
that he can stare again at the dark constel- 
lations- which he no longer fears. Freud 
thinks that in this maddened circumstance, 
almost SIX full centuries from Vienna, he 
has found sonie qualified answer to his 
problems. It is possible to say that his final 
moments a'e happy or at least as happy as 
a scienlist of the mind may make them But 
they come, as do the emotions of all the 
others, to a startling termination 
The mission is aborted 
Not by the administrators For Freud, 
these men of steel and power now have 
only the greatest respect 
But by the Vegan space probes, which 
do not bring cancer (the captain, like many 
insane, was intellectually damaged) but 
the fire 
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PAINTINGS BY JOHN BERKEY 


G 

V^tarships 
emerge from the sullen 
monotony of 
space. Color-flecked 
contours vanish 
and reappear, depicting 
titanic dimensions. 
These radiant fortresses, 
both lyrical and 
defiant, herald an imagination 
sparked by the 
future of spaceflight. 




"I am uncomfortable with the business of being a 
science-fiction artist," John Berkey says quietly. "I think of 
myseif as an artist who paints science-fiction pictures. ' 

Berkey's renderings of the future are not founded on 
technical descriptions of tomorrow's technology Every 
painting begins with careful contempiation of where to 
place the tight source. Spaceships are influenced as much 
by the artist's fascination with the human form as they are 
by the latest trends in aerodynamics. “Too many people are 
stuck on the idea that machines must have hard edges and 


^Berkey's behemoth space yachts 
rely on their own strength of composition and style 
rather than on technical accuracy. 5 
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sharp corners. I don't know why a spaceship couldn't be 
vapor," says Berkey. "I prefer rounded forms as opposed to 
triangular shapes that zoom through the air. " Perhaps it is 
because he is not constricted by scientific or iiterary 
convention that Berkey's far-future imaginings are 
so convincing. Fittingly these futurescapes are created 
in a placid, earthbound setting: Berkey's at-home studio 
on a wooded expanse of lakeside land in Excelsior. 
Minnesota. "Beyond a certain point, " the artist reflects, 
"the future provides total freedom to invent. " 



^For an artist, there are hazards 
in knowing too much about engineering or technology. 
They can limit the imagination.^ 
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VALLEY OF THE KILNS 

In one voice they pledged fidelity to 

the brick fires, but one among them dared to 

violate the law of the clay. 

BY JAMES B HALL 


lo These mountains, our flight together now 
past. I understanc more c-early a return to 
the va 'ey of my youth ano to its factories 
might S'gnify reconciliation and m.igh: be 
even wise: yet. against that compromise i 
lace again the ulilimale fact of my wife new 
ceac and also two children A sentimental 
gestu'e of return to the cuames can ony 
dishonor love s memory In this cave, there- 
fore. I shall '•emain and here I shall die. 

Befo'e ihe death by falling (boy) by 
ceaofali (girl), or her death (broken heai). i 
unoersiood only a ttle the price of our re- 
bellion What I had tx)t fu ly unoersiood 
until now is how little our crime charged 
even slightly the established quotas of 
work, or tne prooucts of clay which at this 
moment are being firec. tallied, and cooled 
each wee< and each cuarte' of every year 
In the Va ley of the Kilns our names are not 
'eco'ded 

“o the thousands of worke'S who remam 
our iijgfii so long ago signifies nothing Mo 
pe'son shall profit from eithe' our hard- 
ships or f'om the example of our devotion to 
ore another Were I to return to the Valley for 
Irial. woulc public confession of e'ror per- 
petuate her memory? I aouot it. 

Meverfheiess I shall maxe this chronicle 
of two lives accurate with neither apology 
no' self-de'usion intended. And as I set 
down these wo-'ds which never shall be 
read, farther back in Ihis cave i hear the 
great clay heart of the world beating carkiy 
arr'ong sta acfites. 

At dawn, when the snowfie ds above 
wink in the first light. I foresee clearly my 
own (ale extinction oy woMes when I can 
no longer walk our cave-path lo the grove of 
oaks for fuel. Unti' then I accept austerely 
the seasons remaining. Towarcs evening. I 
watch oeer walk from Ihe forest neai' my 
deadfalls to drinx: at tines, when the rains 


of winter come my ce'tan end may seem 
a most just, if by chance in the future, 
someone reads these mere words on 
paper, no doubt mey will make othe- 
.udgemerts each 'eaderfor himself alone. 

Although in the Valley the routine of each 
morning is Ihe same, I recollect vividly my 
fi'si day of culy on the high escarpments 

Before tne first rays of the sun iiiummated 
The oeaks, I was awake, In the farthest 
reaches of our barracks-caves i hea-c 
hunoreds of workers stirring, on the!.' feet 
now. coming lowaros the light to work. Out- 
side. the first "music ' ('■om the loudspeak- 
ers ‘loooec our flat wide, white assembly 

Across the Plaza, on the t'ont porches of 
tnei’ individual cweiimgs. p'ecisely at the 
same moment, ou' foremen appeared in a 
stately way, all in a line, they wa'keo across 
tne Plaza. 

As the sun rose, ah crews stood precisely 
at attention 

Fascinated, we listened to the roll call of 
oroduction units; then yesterday's work 
done and this new day s communal goals 
With great excitement each morning I 
neard the tonnage for Escarpment-Six 
With one voice we pledged Fidelity to the 
Kilns our vvork to be pure, to uphold the 
customs of our craft, to sacrifice, etc., etc. 
My voice with a thousand other voices 
'eechoed our pledges upward into the 
sun s first rays And I was young. 

Therefo'e I accepted whh pride the chal- 
lenge of the high escarpment where the 
clay was talcum white. From those heights 
our kilns seemed only row-upon-row of 
brown-smoke hives no larger than a wine- 
skin. We tamped black powder into holes 
drilled by hand We blasted away great av- 
alanches of rock which fell like a long white 
feather of rolling thunder towards the con- 


veyor gangs three thousand fee: beiow. 

Our work was elite wo'x We knew the 
enti'e enterprise of tne Valley -estec upon 
us without day all kilns must cease pro- 
duction The ’’sk was great anc on y those 
with a mmole extraordinary sense of pos- 
sible catastrophe survivec Or the high 
esca'pments rr,y character w-as formeo. 
and I became a man. 

Towards noon ou' Fcrernan signaled nis 
drill craws strung out along Ihe sheer, nsirg 
wa Is Casua'iy, we car-e down to nis as- 
sembly area to eat ano to rest fo' trie one 
hour allotted to us each day. 

"So my eag es come for lood'^' our 
Foreman always sale, anc each day sn-4e0 
at his own joke Ye: it was true: we caitec 
one another "Eagle. Because of ra ns o' 
wind erosion if an apparently solid oath 
gave way suaden'y with a nakosv rush of at- 
beneath, a man's feet, we be leved that mar. 
flew through space for a long time before 
the rpi.ing, v^h.te-feaiher avaanche took 
him 

I saw two nund'ed men ■■■y" briefly men 
disappear into tons of rock and wh'te clay 
at our escaroment s base, yet not one man 
cnec out Instead, backs archeo. a-ms ex- 
tended and in that cassic position they 
fe I — down, down, became smaner sma - 
er — and at last tumbled end-over-e’^c 
when the avalanche of rock toox tnerT 

Our bread our white cheese, ou' Cus- 
tomary wineskins passed f'om the eioestto 
the youngest man in our crew vivrcy i 'e- 
member the shapes of our brown nai'y 
legs as we restec beneath the shaoe of an 
overhang Against the talcum-dus: our feet 
were sturdily splayeo for our ancestors for 
a thousand years had also worKeo these 
quarries, had clirr-bea these escarpments 
of clay where dust and sky became one. 

At those moments of rest even a piece of 
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bread became alive m the callous grace of 
our hands Against white cay our intri- 
cately woven, encodeo lom cloths 
breathed in the light; into our loin cloths 
were woven our future assignments our 
destiny in the enterprise ot the Kilns. Only 
foremen and upper-level management 
could read those secrets: all others obses- 
sively stared without comprenension Be- 
sides our rdentical matching headbands, 
each man had a device implanted in the 
upper arm. At certain hours these devices 
made "music"; at others especial'y at 
night, they merely hummed and we knew 
happily that something was listening. 
When the sun setting touched the first 
nm of the mountains, re-formed on a 
lower tenace: by now our bodies had be- 
come liquic-tvory statues, breathing easi'y 
Sometimes singing, Increcibly w'hite from 
the blown dust, we went at a half-trot to the 
valley floor 

At the assembly plaza, later especia ly n 
the windless nights ot Sp'ing, the kilns 
seemed to become upright, mighty organ 
pipes, glowing m their own heat, turning 
o.'ange, then red, anc just before cawn, 
paie bue At those nomenis our singmg 
becam.e one voice rising from the dark, 
open throat of the Vaiiey 
A feeling of right order came upon us. Wo 
were at one with an enrerp'ise which sig- 
nified purpose, som.ethmg essential to our 
larger world, 

One summer night exactly like that I lay 
half-asleep at the entrance of ou' barrack- 
cave. Above tne escarpments I watched 
our constellation take more perfect shape 
the Great Jug with Ih-ee hancies: to the 
West, The Brick, aao mighty in orbit against 
the vast, ultimate furnace of ou’’ universe 
Awake?" anc it v/as my Foreman from 
the esca'pmeni, his profile a blade of cast 
bronze agams; the light of our kilns 
' My Eagle: much awake'^" his tone was 
ironical, the customary speech of all Fore- 
m.en. In the mysterious way of manage- 
ment, he knew where to find me. and that I 
was awake, staring at our constellations. 

Casua y the Foreman picked up the end 
ot my loin cloth. By holding it parellel he 
shifted those patterns alongside the beads 
of my heaeband. When alignoo the two 
narrow sashes caught the light from tho 
kilns, blinked, and tor a moment, seemed 
to join to become one larger pattern. 

"What I see here , Eaglet- " My Fore- 
man then held the bead patterns unnatu- 
rally close to his hooked noso. He sard, 
"Yes and again cleared his throat 
"Is . . 

Forthe first time, I realized the man who 
had first .ed me to the escarpments was 
near-sighted, worse, his hesitation con- 
veyed absolutely that he did not dearly 
read — could ody guess— what my lom 
cloth and headband patterns foretold With 
more of a shock than I realized at the mo- 
ment, I understood the knowledge of a" 
Foremen — and by extension ail Manage- 
ment- W'as approximation, myth, Fur- 
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thermore in his moments of hesitation, my 
Foreman seemed inc-'edibly old. 

' Cer-tam-'yi ' and I heara false en- 
thusiasm "She reacs, tgw assignment' 
Hah'’" 

Because I had grown: to full n-anhood on 
the escarpr^enis ana had survived, i ex- 
pecTod change, yes, and also reward and 
recognition Yet because I had been taught 
so. at that moment I fell nothing at &:i Thus 
my deeply protective reply was very much 
the tone of my Foreman 
"So: tomorrov^ is rny time’' 

Abruptly, he turned f'om me 
First he seemed an abnormal y tall Tgu'e. 
his shadow massive, blue; then he was only 
a man growing smaller as he walked almost 
furtively back ac'oss tne shimmering ab- 
solute stones of the Plaza. 

Because he had told me nothing. I caHed 
out. 

He did not lurn oaox. 

Without th'Ckhg I trotted across the 
P aza towards hi r- and tne first 'ow of litre 
houses v;ne'e the Foremen liveo with their 
"wives," I touchec his shoulder. 

Stalled, he cew back Fear was what I 
saw in his face and in the gesture of his 
upraisec a'm I hac crossed their P.aza 
had touched himi. Because of my auoacily. 
he d'ev; back. 

Am i a Foreman’" I asked, ' with house’’ 
He stepped back to the ’'ont steos of 
what might bo ms own ' home." Because a H 
wi.ndows m all the small houses were darx, I 
thought, '/‘/ny ncane at aH lives here. These 
are only house fro.nis These dears 'ead 
only to other Quarters, perhaps mtc bar- 
racks-caves 

Far down the production lines an ox- 
traordna’y flash of blue ' ghtii 'urn mated nis 
face the house fronts, anc his ooor 
"You , you have done well." , 

■■’'hen a wife ass'pned’' 

Harshly, in the dialect of all Managoment. 
ne both spoke, and turned from me 
With one fuMe cisangag.ng motion of 
arm, and shoulder, he disappeared th'cugh 
the ooor. 

And of ccu'se I never saw hm agan 
Bent low I trotted back across the P aza 
to the p ace where I belongec. If anything I 
felt bereaved, desoate. as though sua- 
denly on some high, rotting escarpment I 
had become af'aic. As I reached the safety 
g 1 our barrack-cave, tne device in my arm 
began to play softly, music for marching, 
and also music 'or sleeping, 

I awoke beside Kim 82-B 
That is to say, I came to understanding 
through work on our procuction lines. My 
loin-cloth patterns took me not to a small, 
white Foreman's house but to Ih-^ee years 
ana 4Qdays as leao-off man besioelhefi'e 
doors 

Past daybreak one day in spring our 
crew of men entereo the firing sned; at tne 
same moment, the crew-women a'so ar- 
rived through their portal. 

Our procedure was exact. Each man of 
our crew placed carefully one molded, 
white-square of day on the firing rack The 


women opposite senbed :ne day's pattern 
and "fed' the day with a brush and red- 
vitreous g aze Whereupon Ca iper-men 
thouQhdully measured each brick and 
each row of bricks, tryi.ng wthout ranco' to 
find their own quota of 'Second-Forms, 
Nimbly, within the, permuted time-frame, 
tier-upon-tierthe pal ets rose as high as our 
tauest man could reach. Fo' the firing run all 
pa lets required perfect alignment 
The Talley-rnen. those roving jackals with 
0 ipooaro and abacus, came and went: our 
Foreman with his symbo ic, lashiess whip 
of porcela.n stood high aoove on his plat- 
form. rover smiling 

Beyond my lead-off station always. I was 
aware of the cu'vea dooi" o' our furnace 
and of the fires within. At a signa' from the 
piatfcm above i rolled bacx our fu'nace 
doors. Ono c'ew on either side, together 
we pushed forwaro the wheeed trucx of 
perfectly aligned unfired bneks. When me 
heat caused the others :c tall oack, I alone, 
pushec the load deeper into the furnace. 
Tnen 1. too was outside, ano the ooor of tne 
kiln siamn-ed snut tnen locked, 

A: once we wa ked ail m a row to tne rear 
of that somberly rca'.ng ki n We puHed 
forth an incancescent, squa'e honeycorrib 
of new nricks which glovved among us like 
the sun 

To see an a ignec glow'ng dolly of b'lcks 
emerge triumphant from its weex-long lire 
made us c'y out m an almost ndesenbab e 
joy. As we watched, stiH another crow 
pushed that fuck-glcwing stoac ly, turn- 
ing red- towa'dscoo mgyaros Always we 
watchod the souare of ight g'ow smaller 
unti It was only a frefly disaopeanng. Out- 
side everything was dark as oi'.ch. 

At such a -omen: we me:. 

To meet." however, implies specie cl'- 
cumstance. To oe sure I had seer her each 
day for almost three years, but precisely 
because each worker inexorably was a: 
one wTh our production with tne ideology 
of our Valley the distinctions between men 
and women, v^h le on tne proauclion lines, 
long ago had ceasec to exist. With that 
distinction vanished, we spoxe to one 
another ory m quota-woros, or oy com- 
munal song "hus ;c see another person or 
to touch accidently across a pallet of clay 
was not at an to "meet' 

As hac haopened before, exactly when 
the ast pallet of the day emerged from our 
kiln. I had a terrible moment of vaion Th-ee 
times before when I looked into the flames 
unmistakably I saw my own face. That oay 
however writhing as though sculptured m 
flame, I saw the outline of my who'e body, 
complete with loin-cloth patte'ns. 

Blind, stricken I fen oown m the mon- 
strous blue shaoow of our Whip's platform. 
For one moment he too was blinded by the 
fiery sun of new bricks emerging. 

"You do , . was what she said very 
softly, her face partly averted, 'Mo'e 
What she said was illicit and also no: 
possib'e— that anyone could do "more", 
yet secretly I knew in my own heart what 
she dared say was true. 


"More than anyone , . 

The movements of rny body had told her 
so: ac the furnace door, then deeper into the 
flames than anyone else, I dared push our 
pallets, on the production line, at times I 
was an Eagle still, high on the escarp- 
ment's mostdanng wails And this, secretly, 
she had understood. As It had been so very 
long ago when I had seen a Foreman’s 
profile against blue light, so was it with her 
at that moment: her profile against the kiln's 
subdued, overhead glow, her lips haif- 
open. 

We did not touch. 

Instead, impulsively she picked up the 
end of my lom cloth. Intently her face with- 
out expression, sne heic the pattern other 
loin cloth in oaralle’ to mine. Never before 
had I seen a woman s hand do something 
sc intensely feminine. 

In the shadow of the platform above, at a 
moment when even Itie Talley-men were 
blinded, on shards of ole brick illicitly and 
contrary to Law and m the face of death by 
burning she kissec r^e 
Temor was what I felt, and the Valley sud- 
denly seemed to tremble because of our 
unplanned Disobedience Then as though 
we hac passed only m those shadows we 
stood apart stepoed back into our 'espec- 
twe lines 

In the next weeks, twothings happened 
At Ki n 82-B my personal effort — a con- 
cept no: before known to me — redoublec. I 
sensed new, hiicit purpose I pushed our 
piied-nigh carts of unTred b'icks almost 
into the very heart of the awful flames. Sec- 
ondly. n ways I had not though; possible, 
she managed to put glaze on almost every 
briGK which I placed on any pallet No word 
was spoken yet our worx seemed to be for 
ourselves a one And It was true she man- 
aged to let others place her |ust beyond my 
touch, and yet i could obseive her closely. 
Of course we had no names, and out- 
wardly sne was p’^eciseiy as ail other 
women i nac ever seen except in the center 
of her black, long hair was an enigmatic 
skemo' ash-white When the heat of the kiln 
cew her hair oack across her shoulders, 
mat line of color gmwed and floated as I 
.vatched Ceahy that mark vjas her dis- 
qualification to bear children. Fudhermore, 

I saw now a destructive impulsive aspect 
of he’’ v«rK She was wasteful of glaze, anc 
at cay's end impu.sive'V threw down the 
honored tools of her craft But would she. 
ever, see ne' own face in this consuming 
flame? I cou'd not know the answer 
After six weexs we met aga.n in the dark- 
ness beneath a TaHey-man's oecorated 
platform, our feet bare on shares of brick 
With absolute disdain for the symbolic 
porce air whip above us, she said, 'Tom.or- 
row. I go down ... to the cedar forests ' 
Terror was what I felt Even with the 
Talley-man directly overhead I rriighi have 
cried out but she touched rne, placed her 
blunt, short fingers across my lips. 

Far down the tracks towards the cooling 
sheds, we saw our last dolly of bucks glovw 
ing, becoming smaller m the exceptional 


somehow comforting, darkness. 

Without saying anything, she turned to- 
wards the receding light, and because of 
love for her I took the second step. We were 
two shadows running, following the narrow 
rails onward. Then we were going under- 
neath vast, half submerged sheds, their 
roofs held up by massive columns of brick. 

Suddenly, ahead, the g'owing. hon- 
eycomb of fired bricks flared, went out; the 
tracks had abruptly turned. Because it was 
totally dark, we walked more slowly. Under- 
foot were shares of pottery, of brick; over- 
head we saw massive savagely decorated 
platforms whe'e once Foremen and 
Talley-men auste'ey watcheo. These plat- 
forms from another age were now impotent, 
deserted were falling down. 

Beside a low final tower we emerged be- 
neath the sky and dimpecthe rough-hewn, 
prima' steps to an upper platform 
Stretcheo out ahead in the moonlight, 
humped like the back of some sleeping, 
vicious animal, I saw the roof of cooling 
sheas stretching away 

In full flight with no guide save the es- 
carpment to the East, g-adually we went 
towards the docks, the shipping ya'ds. On 
either side we passeo between pallets of 
stacked-up bricks with three holes, then 
oast canted stacks of lugs m a hundred 
sizes, all with th'-ee handles. Gradually 
these pi'es became smaller, the sheds 
more haphazard After four mnes, the shed 
roofs we'e rotted O" clown away, the aban- 
doned roof posts no taller than my waist At 
last even the posts were only piles of rub- 
ble covered by si it or by clay blown here by 
the winds 

On a rise of ground beyond the vast ves- 
tige of those mounds at two o'c'oek in the 
morning we stopped. For a moment we 
turned looked back Beneath, the sky we 
saw blue and orange organ pipes of flame, 
a mosaic of streets and p'azas the row- 
upon-row of mighty kilns the entire Va'ley a 
heanh glowing- the place where we were 
bom Ahead was only a canyon of stone a 
preluce to tne chaos of mountains 

Listening intently, we hearo for the last 
tim.e the far-off, sweet, industrial num nsmg 
from the Va''ey of the Ki'ns. We felt bereft, 
but we Old not turn bacx. What I saw next 
made a'l of the cifference. 

When we flea the kilns, I feared the areas 
of the Yards, and the River docks. Here the 
Talley-men roved with their giant, three- 
eyed dogs These areas were central to our 
enterprise to our cogma: our crews m the 
forest or the escarpment, beside the kilns 
or in the vast neiwo''kof cooling sheds: yes. 
and our myriad of quotas, our athletic 
games when we 'an long distances carry- 
ing heavy weights and most especially the 
patterns p.-ogrammed into our lom cloths. 

This we believed from our ya'ds and 
aocks -made Holy by Shardsmen — our 
tile and our bnck movec onward to con- 
struct walls and fantastic cities high on 
mountain tops we had never seen These 
things known were the end. the lustification 
of-aii our sacrific. 


Yet here beyond the most savage, 
Durnt-out cooling sheds, there were no 
railway yards. No docks Where rail yards 
might have been, I saw only ancient, low 
ridges coming together These ridges in- 
tersecting might once have been a primi- 
tive system of dikes, or canals, or possibly 
roadbeds— now'aoandoned, now over- 
grown 

What might have been rails, or steel shin- 
ing, was only dew on ground-running ten- 
drils reflecting the light of the moon, or re- 
flecting the kiln-flames from the Valley itself 
Beneath vines, beneath wmc-b'own go'se, 

I sensed there were only incredibly ancient 
'ows of crude cricks which of their own 
weight ana a thousand years of rain, were 
sinking inexorably mto the earth from 
whence they cane. 

Stupefied, unable to speak, I sat down 
on a low turfie-shaped mound of pottery 
shards— said nothing at at. As in a moment 
of vision, all the things heretofore, not 
known or taken on faith m all my life seemed 
sucdenly to become clear in that terrible 
mon':ent, I came truiyto light. I unaerstood. 
After this knowledge there was no forgive- 
ness 

I looked up I intended to share with her 
my revelation 

In her face I saw something both signifi- 
cant and terrible. She was sitting erect, 
smiling. Her face in the moonlight was full 
of another Kind of wonder, an expression i 
knew loo we i. Although she saw what I saw, 
her mine, her imagination, was different 
She had never been on the nign escarp- 
ments The'efore I unaerstood she dio in 
fact see "'ailroao ya'ds." She saw what she 
haotosee docks, ba'ges and long lines of 
freight cars rolling. Her faith was absolute, 
she hao never seen her own face burning 
Ilka a rose msioe a kiln. Only because of me 
she had come here, because of love. 

Perhaps we might have returneo the way 
we came. With good fortune, I might have 
lived out life in the kilns, silent, an outcast 
because of my fatal knowledge, aw'aiting 
my final years as a toothless, ■"uttering 
grader of shares Remaps her spirit really 
was the spirit of the ceoar forests; perhaps 
there was Justice after all. in the pattern of 
our lom cloths . . 

But we did not turn back. 

I pointeo ahead to a low notch in a wall, 
and to the dark canyon of stone beyond 

With impulsive, a'most childish glee, with 
her long, black hair blowing in the first wind 
of morning, she look my hand. She raised 
me to r-.y feet She laughed ana I laughed 
and as we ran the longest journey of our life 
began. 

The sun rose. As we paused for the last 
time to look back, far away and far below, I 
saw the high escarprnents turn for one 
moment into the flame 

The path leading a^ways upwaro took us 
between flowe's and ac'oss the first 
high-mountam meadow. There m a grove of 
sweet. 'Ow-growing oines for the first time, 
we made love and then s^ept in each 
other's arms until the sun was ove'head 


Am 



SCDTT CARD 
CH-EBRATiam 


D rson Scott Card has always 
been a gentle person. /\s a child he never tortured cats, never got in a 
schoolyard fistfight, never enjoyed stepping on worms on the side- 
walk after a rainstorm. Life has also been kind to him. No one he has 
known intimately has died. Why, then, do cruelty and death pervade 
his stories? 

Card does not litter the stage with corpses like an Elizabethan trage- 
dian. He does not celebrate gore. Instead, death arrives in his stories 
like the finale of a dance, and cruelty is a rite by which the victim 
becomes ennobled or, at least, justified. 

It is no coincidence that the central ritual of Christianity memorializes 
an unspeakably cruel death; that it enacts symbolic cannibalism; that 
it explicitly has to do with the forgiveness of sin. Card, a Mormon, 
grew up surrounded by stories of exquisite suffering and rituals even 
more symbolically violent than the Eucharist. Without attempting to 
write Christian allegory, he has Inevitably reached into himself for rites 
that feel important and true, for deaths that seem to accomplish 
something. 

The result is a story like "Quietus,” where death must be held at bay 
until it is bearable; or ‘‘Fat Farm.” in which a man must, to his own 
surprise, pay the price of his hedonism; or "Saint Amy’s Tale, ” in which 
a woman learns the cost of being an angel. In every case, the central 
act or acts of cruelty, the important deaths, are voluntary, and all make 
some difference in the world. 

So even where the ending is hard for a sympathetic reader to bear, 
even where the tale seems to assert that victory and survival are 
mutually exclusive. Card never writes stories of despair. His tales are 
ultimately hopeful. His characters do make a difference in their 
worlds, and the reader is made better for having lived with them 
awhile. 





FAT FARM 

He was grossly fat. tired 
and old when he went in. He came out 
a new man — for a price 

BY ORSON SCOTT OARD 


I 


"le receptionist was sur- 
prised that he was bacK so soon 
"Why, Mr, Barth, how glad I am to see you, ' sne said 
"Surprised, you mean,' Barth answered H-s voice 
rumbled from the rolls of fat under his cnm, 
"Delighted," 

"How long has it been?" Barth asKed, 

"Three years. How time flies," 

The receptionist smi'ed, but Sarth saw the awe anc 
'evulsion on her face as sne glanced over his immense 
body. In her job she sav^ fat people every day But Barth 
knew he was unusual. He was proud of being unusual 
"Back to the fat farm," he saio, laughing 
The effort of laughing made him short of breath, ano 
he gasped tor air as she pushed a button ano sa^d, "Mr, 
Barth is back," 

He did not bother to look for a chair. No chair could 
hold him. He did lean against a wall, nowever Standing 
was a labor he preferred to avoid. 

Yet it was not shortness of breath or exhaustion at the 
slightest effort that had brought him back to Anderson s 
Fitness Center He had often been fat before, ana he 
rather relished the sensation of bulk, the impression he 
made as crowds parted for him. He pitied those who 
could only be slightly fat — short people, who were not 
able to bear the weight. At well over two meters, Barth 
could gel gloriously fat, stunningly fat. He owned thirty 
wardrobes and took delight in changing from one to 
another as his belly and buttocks and thigns grew. At 
times he feitthat if he grew large enough, he could take 
over the world, be the world. At the dinner table he was a 
conquerorlo rival Genghis Khan, 

It was not his fatness, then, that had brought him in It 
was that at last the fat was interfering with his other 
pleasures. The girl he had been with the night before 
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had tried and tried, but he was 
incapable— a sign that it was time to renew, 
refresh, reduce, 

"I am a man of pleasure," he wheezed to 
the receptionist, whose name he never 
bothereo to learn. She smiled back. 

"Mr Anderson will be here m a moment." 

"Isn't It ironic," he said, "that a man such 
as I, who IS capable of fulfil ling every one of 
his desires, is never salisfiedl" He gasped 
with laughter again, "Why haven't we ever 
slept together?" he asked 

She looked at him. irritation crossing her 
face. "You always ask that. Mr. Barth, on 
your way in. But you never ask it on your way 
out." 

True enough, When he was on his way 
out of the Anderson Fitness Center, she 
never seemed as attractive as she had on 
his way in. 

Anderson came m, effusively handsome, 
gushingly warm, taking Barth's fleshy hand 
in his and purriping it with enthusiasm. 

■'One of my best customers," he said, 

"The usual," Barth said. 

"Of course," Anderson answered. "But 
the price has gone up." 

"If you ever go out of business," Barth 
said, following Anderson into the inner 
rooms, "give me plenty of warning, I only let 
myself go this much because I know you're 
here." 

Oh," Anderson chuckled "Well never 
go out of business," 

"I have no doubt you could support your 
whole organization on what you charge 
me." 

'You're paying for much more than the 
simple service we perform. You're also pay- 
ing for privacy. Our, shall we say lack of 
government intervention." 

■ How many of the bastards do you 
bribe?" 

"Very few, very few. Partly because so 
many high officials also need our service. ' 

"No doubt." 

"It isn't just weight gams that bring 
people to us. you know. It's cancer and 
aging and accidental disfigurement You'd 
be surprised to learn who has had our ser- 

Barth doubted that he would. The couch 
was ready for him, immense and soft and 
angled so that it would be easy for him to 
get up again. 

"Damn near got married this time," Barth 
said, by way of conversation. 

Anderson turned to him in surprise. 

"But you didn't?" 

"Of course not. Started getting tat. and 
she couldn't cope." 

"Did you tell her?" 

"That I was getting fat? It was obvious." 

"About us, I mean," 

"I'm not a tool." 

Anderson looked relieved, "Can't have 
rumors getting around among the thin and 
young, you know." 

"Still. I think I'll look her up again, after- 
ward She did things to me a woman 
shouldn't be able to do. And 1 thought I was 
jaded." 


Anderson placed a tight-fitting rubber 
cap over Barth's head. 

"Think your key thought." Anderson re- 
minded him. 

Key thought. At first that had been such a 
comfort, to make sure that not one iota of 
his memory would be lost. Now it was bor- 
ing, almost juvenile. Key thought. Do you 
have your own Captain Aardvark secret 
decoder ring? Be the first on your block. 
The only thing Barth had been the first on 
his block to do was reach puberty. He had 
also been the first on his block to reach one 
hundred fifty kilos. 

How many times have I been here? he 
wondered as the tingling in his scalp be- 
gan. This IS the eighth lime. Eight times, 
ana my fortune is larger than ever, the kind 
of wealth that takes on a life of its own. I can 
keep this up forever, he thought, with relish. 
Forever at the supper table with neither 
worries nor restraints, "it's dangerous to 
gain so much weight," Lynette had said. 
"Heart attacks, you know." But the only 


mAnd just as he had done 
the last time: he 
touched the naked young 
Barth, stroked the 
smooth and lovely skiO: 
and finally embraced 
him. And the young Barth 
embraced him back.* 


things that Barth worried about were hem- 
orrhoids and impotence. The former was a 
nuisance, but the latter made life unbear- 
able and drove him back to Anderson. 

Key thought. What else? Lynette, stand- 
ing naked on the edge of the cliff with the 
wind blowing. She was courting death, and 
he admired her tor it, almost hoped that she 
would find it. She despised safety precau- 
tions. Like clothing, they were restrictions to 
be cast aside. She had once talked him into 
playing tag with her on a construction site, 
racing along the girders in the darkness, 
until the police came and made them leave. 
That had been when Barth was still thin 
from his last time at Anderson's But ii was 
not Lynette on the girders that he held in his 
mind. It was Lynette, fragile and beautiful 
Lynette, daring :he wind to snatch her from 
the cliff and break up her body on the rocks 
oy the river. 

Even that. Barth thought, would be a kind 
of pleasure. Anewkindof pleasure, to taste 
a grief so magnificently, so admirably 
earned. 

And then the tingling in his head 
stopped, Anderson came back in, 

"Already?" Barth asked. 


"We've streamlined the orocess." An- 
derson carefully peeled the cap from 
Barth's head, helped the immense man lift 
himself from the couch. 

"I can't understand why it s illegal." Barth 
said. "Such a simple thing." 

"Oh, there are reasons. Population con- 
trol, that sort of thing. This is a kind of im- 
mortality, you know. But it's mostly the re- 
pugnance most people feel. They can't 
face the thought You're a man of rare cour- 
age." 

But it was not courage. Barth knew. It was 
pleasure. He eagerly anticipated seeing, 
and they did not make him wail. 

"Mr, Barth, meet Mr, Barth.' 

It nearly broke his heari to see his own 
body young and strong and beauiiful 
again, as it never had been the first time 
through his life. It was unouestionably nim- 
self, however, that they led into the room. 
Except that the belly was firm, the thighs 
well muscled but slender enough that they 
did not meet, even at the crotch, They 
brought him in naked, of course. Barth in- 
sisted on it. 

He tried to remember the last time. Then 
he had been the one coming from the learn- 
ing room, emerging to see the immense fat 
man that all his memories told him was 
himself, Barth remembered that it naa 
been a double pleasure, to see the moun- 
tain he had made of himself, yet to view it 
from inside this beautiful young body 

"Come here," Barth safo, his own voice 
arousing echoes of the Iasi time, when it 
had been the other Barth who had said it, 
And just as that other had done the last 
time, he touched the naked young Barth, 
stroked the smooth and lovely skin, and 
finally embraced nim. 

And the young Barth embraced him 
back, for that was the way of it. No one 
loved Barth as much as Barth Oid. thin or 
fat. young or old. Life was a celebration of 
Barth; the sight of himself was his strongest 
nostalgia. 

"What did I think of?" Barth asked. 

The young Barth smiled into his eyes. 
"Lynette," he said. "Naked on a cliff. The 
wind blowing And the thought of her 
thrown to her death." 

''Will you go back to her?" Barth asked 
his young self eagerly. 

"Perhaps. Or to someone like her" And 
Barth saw with delight that the mere 
thought of it had aroused h'S young self 
more than a little. 

"He'll do," Barth said, and Anderson 
handed him the simple papers to sign- 
papers that would never be seen m a court 
of law because they attested to Barth's own 
compliance m and initiation of an act that 
was second only to murder in the lawbooks 
of every state. 

"That's it, then." Anderson said turning 
from the fat Barth to the young, thin one, 
"You're Mr. Barth now, in control of his 
wealth and his life. Your clothing is in the 
next room," 

"I know where it is," the young Barth said 
with a smile, and his footsteps were 


buoyani as he left the room. He would 
dress quickly and leave the Fitness Center 
briskly, hardly noticing the rather plain- 
looking receptionist, except to lake note of 
her wistful look after him, a tall, slender, 
beautiful man who had, only moments be- 
fore, been lying mindless in storage, wait- 
ing to be given amind and a memory, wait- 
ing for a fat man to move out of the way so 
he could fill his space. 

In the memory room Barth sat on the 
edge of the couch, looking at the door, and 
then realized, with surprise, that he had no 
idea what came next. 

"My memories run out here." Barth said 
to Anderson. "The agreement was— what 
was the agreement?" 

"The agreemeht was tender care of you 
until you passed away." 

"Ah, yes." 

'The agreement isn't worth a damn 
thing," Anderson said, smiling. 

Barth looked at him with surprise. "What 
do you mean?" 

"There are two options, Barth. A needle 
within the next fifteen minutes Or employ- 
ment," 

"What are you talking about?" 

"You didn't think we'd waste time and 
effort feeding you the ridiculous amounts of 
food you require, did you?" 

Barth felt himself sink inside. This was 
not what he had expected, though he 
had not honestly expected anything. Barth 
was not the kind to anticipate trouble. Life 
had never given him much trouble. 

"A needle?" 

"Cyanide, if you insist, though we'd 
rather be able to vivisect you and gel as 
many useful body parts as we can. Your 
body's still fairly young. We can get incred- 
ible amounts of money for your pelvis and 
your glands, but they have to be taken from 
you alive." 

"What are you talking about? This isn't 
what we agreed." 

"I agreed to nothing with you, my friend," 
Anderson said, smiling. "I agreed with 
Barth, And Barth just left the room." 

"Call him backi I insist—" 

"Barth doesn't give a damn what hap- 
pens to you," 

And he knew that it was true. 

"You said something about employ- 
ment." 

"Indeed." 

"What kind of employment?" 

Anderson shook his head. "It all de- 
pends," he said. 

' Cn what?" 

"Cn what kind of work turns up, There are 
several assignments every year that must 
be performed by a living human being, for 
which no volunteer can be found, No per- 
son, not even a criminal, can be compelled 
to do them." 

'And I?" 

"Will do them. Or one of them, rather, 
since you rarely get a second job." 

"How can you do this? I'm a human be- 
ing!' 

Anderson shook his head. "The law says 


that there is only one possible Barth in all 
the world. And you aren't it. You're just a 
number. And a letter. The letter H." 

''Why H?" 

"Because you're such a disgusting glut- 
ton, my friend. Even our first customers 
haven't got past C yet." 

Anderson left then, ana Barth was alone 
in the room, Why hadn't he anticipated 
this? Of course, of course, he shouted to 
himself now. Of course they wouldn't keep 
him pleasantly alive. He wanted to get up 
and try to run. But walking was difficult for 
him: running would be impossible. He sat 
there, his belly pressing heavily on his 
thighs, which were spread wide by the fat. 
He stood, with great effort, and could only 
waddle because his legs were so fa" apart, 
so constrained in their movement. 

This has happened every tirrie, Barth 
thought. Every damn time I've vi/alked out of 
this place young and thin, I've left behind 
someonelikeme, ana they've had theirway. 
haven’t they? His hands trembled badly 


•r/?en they found 
him and brought him back, 
weary and despairing, 
and forced him to finish 
a day 's work in 
the field before letting 
him rest. And even 
then the lash . . . bit deep.f 


He wondered what he had decided be- 
fore and knew immediately that there was 
no decision to make at all. Some fat people 
might hate themselves and choose death 
for the sake of having a thin version of 
themselves live on. But not Barth, Barth 
could never choose to cause himself any 
pain, And to obliterate even an illegal, 
clandestine version of himself— impos- 
sible. Whatever else he might be, he was 
still Barth. The man who walked out of the 
memory room a few minutes before had not 
taken over Barth's identity He had only du- 
plicated it. They've stolen my soul with mir- 
rors, Barth fold himself, / have to get /(back, 
'Andersonl" Barth shouted. 'Anderson! 
I ve made up my mind." 

It was not Anderson who entered, of 
course. Barth would never see Anderson 
again, It would have been too tempting to 
try to kill him. 

"Get to work, HI" the old man shouted 
from the other side of the field, 

Barth leaned on his hoe a moment more, 
then got back to work, scraping weeds 
from between the potato plants. The cal- 
luses on his hands had long since shaped 


themselves to fit the wooden handle, and 
his muscles knew how to perform the work 
without Barth’s having to think about it at all. 
Yet that made the labor no easier. When he 
first realized that they meant him to be a 
potato farmer, he had asked, "Is this my 
assignment? Is this all?' And they had 
laughed and told him no. "It's just prepara- 
tion," they said "to get you in shape." So for 
two years he had worked in the potato 
fields, and now he began to doubt that they 
would ever come back, that the potatoes 
would ever end. 

The old man was watching, he knew His 
gaze always burned worse than the sun, 
The old man was watching, and if Barth 
rested too long or too often, the old man 
would come to him. whip in hand, to scar 
him deeply to hurl him to the soul. 

He dug into the ground, chopping at a 
stubborn plant whose root seemed to cling 
to the foundation of the world, "Come up, 
damn you." he muttered. He thought his 
arms were too weak to strike harder, but he 
struck harder anyway The root split, and 
the impact shattered him to the bone. 

He was naked and brown to the point of 
blackness from the sun, The flesh hung 
loosely on him in great folds, a memory of 
the mountain he had been. Under the loose 
skin, however, he w'as tight and hard. It 
might have given him pleasure, for every 
muscle had been earned by hard labor and 
the pain of the lash. Bui there was no plea- 
sure in it. The price was loo high, 

III kill myself, he often thought and 
thought again now with his arms trembling 
with exhaustion. I’ll kill myself so they can't 
use my body and can't use my soul. 

But he would never kill himself. Even now, 
Barth was incapable of ending it. 

The farm he worked on was unfenced, 
but the time he had gotten away he had 
walked and walked and walked for three 
days and had not once seen any sign of 
human habitation other than an occasional 
jeep track in the sagebrush-and-grass 
desert. Then they found him and brought 
him back, weary and despairing, and 
forced him to finish a day's work in the field 
before letting him rest. And even then the 
lash had bitten deep, the old man laying it 
on with a relish that spoke of sadism or a 
deep, personal hatred. 

But why should the old man hate me'^ 
Barth wondered, / don't know him. He fi- 
nally decided that it was because he had 
been so fat, so obviously soft, while the old 
man was wiry to the point of being gaunt 
his face pinched by years of exposure to 
the sunlight, Yet the old man's hatred haa 
not diminished as the months went by ana 
the fat melted away in the sweat and sun- 
light of the potato field, 

A sharp sting across his back, the sound 
of slapping leather on skin, and then an 
excruciating pain deep m nis muscles. He 
had paused too long, The old man had 
come to him, 

The old man said nothing. Just raised the 
lash again, ready to strike Barth lifted the 
hoeout of the ground, to start work again. It 
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occurred lo him, as it had a hundred times 
before, that the hoe could ■'each as 'ar as 
the wmp, with as good effect, Bui, as a 
hundred times before, Barth looked inioine 
old man’s eyes, and wnat ne saw there. 
While he did not understand it. was enough 
to stop him He could not sWKe bacK. He 
could only endure. 

The lash did not fan again. Instead he 
and the old man just looxed at each other 
The sun burned where blood was coming 
from his bacK. Fhes buzzed near him. He 
did not bother to brush them away. 

Finally the old man broke tne silence. 

"H." ne said. 

Barth did not answer Just waited. 

"They ve come for you. First job," said the 
old man. 

First job. It took Barth a mom.ent to rea'ize 
the implications. The end of the potato 
fields. The end of the sunlight, Tne end of 
the old man with the whip. The end of the 
loneliness or, at least, of the boredom, 

'TnanKGod,' Barth said His Throat was 
dry, 

'Go W'ash," the old man said 

Barih earned the hoe back to me shed 
He remembered how heavy the noe had 
seemed when he first arnved. How ten 
minutes m the sunlight had made him faint 
Yet they had revived him in me field, and me 
old man had said. "Carry it back." So he 
had carried back the heavy, heavy hoe, 
feeling for an the world ''ke Christ oeanng 
nis cross Soon enough the oihers'had 
gone, and the old man and he hao been 
alone together, but the riual with me hoe 
never changed They got to the shed, ana 
the old man carefully took me noe from him 
and locked it away, sc that Barth couldnt 
get it in tne mght and kJI him wth t. 

Ano tnen into the house, where Bartn 
bathed painfully ano the old man put an 
excruciating aismfeciant on his back 
Barth had long since given up on the idea 
of an anesthetic, It wasnt in the old man s 
nature to use an anesthetic. 

Clean clothes A 'ew minutes' W'ait And 
then the helicopter A young, businesslike 
man emerged from it, looking unfamiliar m 
oetail but very familiar in general. He was 
an echo of all the businesslike young men 
and women who had dealt with him before. 
The young man came to him. unsmilmgiy 
and said, "H?" 

Barth nodded, it was the only name they 
used tor him. 

"You have an assignment ' 

"What is it?" Barth asked. 

The young man did not answer. The old 
man, behind him, whispered, 'They'f tell 
you soon enough. And then you'll wisn you 
wem back here, H. They’ll tell you, and 
you'll pray for the potato fields." 

But Barth doubted it. in two years there 
had not been a moment’s pleasure The 
food was hideous, ana there was never 
enough. There were no women, and he was 
usuallytoo tired to amuse himself Just pain 
and labor and loneliness, ai' excruciating. 
He wou'o leave mat now. Anything -.vouid be 
better, anything at an. 
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■"Whatever tney assign you, though,' the 
Old man said, "itoan’r be any worse than my 
ass gnment " 

Barth would have asked him what his 
assignment had been but tnere was noth- 
ing m the old man's voice that invited the 
question, and there was nothmg in thei' 
relationship m the past that wou'd allow the 
question to be askec. Instead, they stood in 
silence as the young man reached into the 
helicopter and helped a man get out. An 
immensely fat man siark-nakec ano white 
as the fesh of a potato, looking petrified. 
The old man strode purposefully toward 

"He lO I ' the old man sam. 

"My name's Bartn ' ihe fat rnsn an- 
swered, petulantly. The o'd man struck him 
hard ac'oss the mouth, hard enough that 
the tender lip solit ana blood dripped from 
where his teeth hao cut into the skin. 

"1, ' said me ole man, "Ycur name is I." 

The fat man nodaeo pitiaoiy, but 
Barth ^ felt nc pity for him Two years 


mBarth watched as 
the old man put a hoe in 
the fat man's hands 
and drove him out into the 
field. Two more 
young men got out of the 
helicopter. Barth 
knew what they wouid do.? 


tn s time. On y two oamnabie years and he 
was ai'eady m tms condition. Ba'h could 
vaguely remember' bemg proud of tne 
mountain he had made of himself. But now 
he fell oniy contempt. Only a desire to go to 
thefat man, to scream in his face, "Why dio 
you do it! 'Why Qioyou letT happen again'" 

It would have meant nothing. To l, as to H, 
It was the ‘irst time, inefimt betrayal. There 
had been no others m his memory. 

Barth watched as the old man pul a hoe 
in tne ‘at man's hanas and drove nim out 
into the field. Two more young men got out 
of Ihe helicopter. Barth knew what they 
vvould do, could almost see them nelping 
the old man for a few days, until I finally 
learned the hooeiessness of resistance 
and delay. 

But Bartn did not get to watch the replay 
of his own torture of two years before. The 
young man who had first emerged from the 
copter now led him to it. put him n a seat by 
a window and sat oes'de him. The pilot 
speeded up ne engines, and the copter 
began to rise. 

“The bastard,' Barth sa'd, looking out 
tne w noow at the old man as he slapped I 
■ ac'OSS the 'ace brutally. 


The young man chuckled Then he told 
Barth his assignment 
Barth clung to the wndow. looking out, 
feeung his hfe slip away from nim even as 
the ground receded slowly, "I can't do it " 
"Tnere are worse assignments," the 
young man said 
Barth did not believe it, 

"If 1 1 ive," he said, "if i tve, i want to come 
back here. ' 

"Love it that muon?" 

"To kilt nim." 

The young man moked at him blankly, 
"The old man," Barth exolamed, then 
reaized that the young man was ultimately 
incapable of understanding anytning. He 
looked back out the Viundow. Tne old man 
'ooked very small next to the huge lump of 
white flesh beside him. Bartn fait a terrible 
loathing for I. A terrible despair 'O Knowing 
that nothing could possibly be learned, that 
again ana again his selves would tepay 
this hideous scenario 
Somewnere the man who would be J 
was dancing, was playing polo was seduc- 
ing and oe'verting and bemg delighieo by 
every woman and boy and. God knows, 
sheeo that ne could fmd som.ewhere me 
man who would be J dmed 
I bent immensely m the sunnght ana 
tried, clumsily, to use the hoe. Then, losing 
nis ba ance, ne 'ell ovei- mto the diri, writh- 
ing Tne old man raised nis whip. 

The helicopter turned then, so that Bartn 
could see nothing Put sxy Horn nis window. 
He never saw the whio'all. But he imagined 
me wh'p falling. Imagined ano relished it, 
longed to feel tne heaviness of the Dlow 
f cr.ving from his own arm Hit him again! he 
cried out inside mmseif Hit him forme! And 
inS'de himself he made the whip laJ a 
dozen times more. 

"What are you thinking?' the young man 
asked, smiling, as The knew me punch line 
of a |oke. 

I wasthinkmg, Barth said "thattheold 
man can't possibly nate him as much as I 
00 .' 

Apparently that was tne punch ime. The 
young man laugnea uproarious y. Barth did 
not understand the joke, but somenow he 
was certain mat he W'as the butt of it He 
wanted to sume out but oared not, 

Perhaos the young man saw the tension 
in Barth's body, or perhaps ne merely 
wanted to explain He stopped laughing 
but could not repress his smile, whicn pen- 
etrated Barth far more deeply than tne 
laugh 

"But don't you see?' the young man 
asked. "Don't you know who tne old man 
is'’' 

Bahh didn't know. 

'What do you ihmk we aid wfh A’ .And 
the young man laughed aga^n. 

There are Mrse assignments than rmne. 
Barm ’■ealized, Anc tne worst of a i w'cuid 
be to soend oay after aay, month after 
month, supervising that contemptible ani- 
mal mat he coulo not deny 'was mmseif. 

The scar on his back oled alittle, and the 
blood stuck to tne seat when it aneo. 




It came to him suddenly, a moment of 
blackness as he sat at his desk, working 
late. II was as quick as the blink of an eye. 
Before the darkness the papers on his desk 
had seemed terribly important, and now he 
stared at them blankly, wondering what 
they were and then realizing that he didn't 
really give a damn what they were and he 
ought to be going home now. 

Ought definitely to be going home now 
And C. MarkTapworth, of CMT Enterprises, 
Inc., arose from his desk without finishing 
all the work that was on it, the first time he 
had done such a thing in the twelve years it 
had taken him to bring the company from 
nothing to being a multimillion-doliar-a- 
year business. Vaguely it occurred to him 
that he was not acting normally, but he 
didn't really care; it didn't reaiiy matter to 
him a bit whether any more people bought 
. . bought . . 

And for a few seconds Tapworth couia 
not rememberwhat it was that his company 
made. 

This frightened hirn. It reminded him that 
his father and his uncies had ail died of 
strokes. It reminded him of nis motner's 
senility at the fairly young age of sixty-eight. 
It reminded him of something he had a- 
ways known and never quite be'ieved: that 
he was mortal and that all the works of his 
days would gradually become more anc 
more trivial, until his death, at which time his 
life itself would be his only act. a forgotten 
stone whose fall m the ^ake had set off 
ripples that would in time reach the shore 
having made after all, no difference 

I'm lired. he decided MaryJo is righ! I 
need a rest 

But he was not the ■‘esting kind, not until 
that moment when standing by his oes< 
the blackness carr.e again this time a jog m 
his mind And he remembered nothing 
saw nothing, heard nothing, was falling in- 
terminably through nothingness 

Then, mercifully, the world returned to 
him and ne stood trembling regretting now 
the many many nights he had stayed far 
too late, the many hours he had not spent 
with MaryJo. haa left her alone in their 'arge 
but childless house And he imagined her 
waiting for him fo'ever a -oneiy woman 
dwarfed by the huge living room waiting 
patiently for a husband who would, who 
must, who always haa, come home 

Is it rny heart? Or a stroke'^ he wondered 
Whatever it was, it was enough that he saw 
the end of the world lurking in the darkness 
that had visited him. and. as for the prophet 
returning from the mount, things that once 
had mattered overmuch mattered not at all. 
and things he had long postponed now 
silently importuned him. He felt a terrible 
urgency that there was something he must 
do before— 

Before what? He would not let himself 
answer. He just walked out through the 
large room full of ambitious younger men 
and women trying to impress him by work- 
ing later than he; noticed but did not care 
that they were visibly relieved at their re- 
prieve from another endless night. He 
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walked out, got into his car, and prove 
home through a thin mist of ram that made 
the world retreat a comfortable distance 
from the windows of his car. 

No one ran to greet him at the aoor. The 
children must be upstairs, he reaiizeo. The 
children, a boy and agkl half his height ana 
with twice his energy, were admirable crea- 
tures who ran downstairs as if they were 
skiing, who cou'd hold completely still no 
more than a hummmgbirc in midair could. 
He could hear their footsteps upstairs, run- 
ning lightly across the floor they Hadn't 
come to greet him at the door because 
things in their lives after all, were mo'e 
imporianttnanme^e fathers He smiled set 
down his attache case, arid went to the 
kitchen 

MaryJo looked harried, upset He rec- 
ognized the signa's mstanty she hac 
crieo earlier today 

'Wnat s w'org? 

■ Nothing." she said, because she always 
said Nothing He Knew that n a moment 
she woulc tell h-m She always told him 
everything wnich had sometimes made 
him impatient Now as she moved Si ently 
back and forth f'cm counter to counter, 
from cupooard to stove, making anotne' 
perfect dinne' ne 'ealized that she v.^as not 
going to te^' nim. it made nim uncomfort- 
able. He began to try to guess. 

"You work too nard ' he saic ' I ve offered 
to get a maid or a coor 'A'e can certamiy 
affo'C ore ' 

MaryJo jus; s~i ed thinly. ' I don't want 
anyone else muc<ing a'ound in the kitch- 
en " she saic. ' I thought we dropped that 
subject yea's ago Die you — cio you have 
a hare day at the o'fice?" 

Mark almost told ner about his strange 
lapses of memory but caught him, self He 
wou'd have to lead up to telling fier gradu- 
ally. MaryJo wcuia not oe ab e to cope with 
It. not in the state she was a reacy n "Not 
too na'c. F nisned up early 

"I know, ' She said I'm. giac " 

Sne didn't sound glad it i'ritatec him a 
little. Hurt nis fee .ngs. But instead of going 
off to nurse his wounds, he me'eiy noticed 
his emotions as f he was a cispassionate 
observer He saw himself; important self- 
made man. yet, at home, a little boy who 
could be hurt, not just by a word but by a 
short pause of indecision Sensitive, sensi- 
tive; and ne was amused at nimse'f. For a 
moment ne almost saw himself standing a 
few inches away, could observe the 
am.used expression on his own face. 

"Excuse me." MaryJo said, and she 
opened a cupooard door as he steppea 
out of the way. She pulled out a pressure 
cooker "We're out of potato flakes," she 
said. "Have to do it the primitive way." She 
dropped the peeled potatoes into the pan, 

"The children are awfully quietioday," he 
said. "Do you know what they're doing'’" 

MaryJo looked at him with a bewildereo 
expression, 

"They didn't come meet me at the door, 
No.t that I mind. They're busy with their own 


concerns. I know" 

"Mark," MaryJo said. 

"All right. You see through r^e so easily. 
But I was only a little hurt I want to look 
through today's mail," He wandered out of 
the kitchen. He was vaguely aware that 
behind him, MaryJo had sta'teo to cry 
again. He did not let it worry him much. She 
cried easily and often. 

He wandered into the hving room, and 
the furniture surprised him. He had ex- 
pected to see the green sofa and chair that 
he had oought from Deseret Industries, 
and the size of the living room and the 
tasteful antiques looked utterly wrong 
Then his mind old a quick turn, anc he 
rememoe'eo that the old green sofa and 
chair were fifteen years ago when he and 
Ma'yJo had first miarnec 'vJny did I expect 
tesee them? he wondered, and he worried 
agam wo'ried a so because he had come 
into the iving room expecting to find the 
mail, even though every day for years, 
Ma'yJo naa been putting it on nis desk 
Ho wen: into his study and picked up the 
mail and sta'ted sorting th'ough it until ne 
noticed, out of tne come' of one eye. that 
something cark and massive was blocking 
the lower half of one of tne wmeows. He 
ooKed It was a coffin a 'atner olan one. 
sitting on a 'oMing tab-e f'om a mortuary 
MaryJc " ne ca led "MaryJo" 

She came nto the study, lookmg afraid 
"Yes'’ 

'Why IS there a coffin n my siucy?" he 
asked 

"Coffin'’" she askeo 
By the Window MaryJo. Hov^i did it get 
here"’' 

She locked disturbeo 'Please dent 
touch if she saic 
Why not’’ 

I cant stand seeing you touch it i lolc 
them they coulc eave it here for a few 
nours. But now it looks like ir has to stay all 
night, ' Tne idea of the coffin stay ng in tne 
house any lonce' wasobvious'y repugnant 
to ner. 

' Who left It here’ And why us? It s not as 
if we -e in the '^arket. Or co they se i tnese 
at pa'ties row. 'ike “upperware’" 

'The pishep ca'Ied and askec me — 
asxed me to 'etthe mortuary peop'e leave it 
he'e 'or the funera tomorrow. He saic no- 
body cou'c get away to unlock the chu'Ch 
and could w'e take it here for a few hou's — " 
It occurred to him that the mortuary 
would not have parted withatunera'-bound 
coffin unless it was fiHea 
"MaryJo, is there a body in it?' 

She nodded, and a tsar slipped over her 
lower eyelid. He was aghast He let himself 
show it "They left a co'pse in a coffin here 
with you all day’ With the kids?" 

She buried her face in her hands and ran 
from the room, ran upstairs 

Mark did not foUow her. He stood there 
and regarded the coffin with distaste At 
least they had the good sense to close it. 
But a coffin! He went to the telephone at hts 
desk and dialed the bishops number. 

"He isn't here ' Thie oishop's wife 


sounded irritated by his call. 

"He has to get this body out of my study 
and out ot my house tonight, This is a terri- 
bie imposition." 

"i don't know where to reach him. He's a 
doctor, you know. Brother Tapworth. He's at 
the hospitai, Operating. There's no wayl 
can contact him for something iike this." 

"So what am 1 supposed to do?" 

She got surprisingly emotionai about it. 
"Do what you want! Push the coffin out into 
the street it you want! it'ii just be one more 
hurt to the poor man!" 

"Which brings me to another question. 
Who is he. and why isn't his famiiy— " 

"He doesn't have a famiiy, Brother Tap- 
worth. And he doesn't have any money, i'm 
sure he regrets dying m our ward, but we 
jUSt thought that even though he had no 
friends in the worid, someone might offer 
him a iittie kindness on his way out of it." 

Her intensity was irresistibie. and Mark 
recognized the hopeiessness ot getting rid 
of the box that night, "As long as it's gone 
tomorrow," he said, A lew amenities, and 
the conversation ended. Mark sat in his 
chair, staring angrily at the coffin. He had 
come home worried about his health and 
found a coffin to greet him when he arrived. 
Well, at least it explained why poor MaryJo 
had been so upset He heard the children 
quarreling upstairs. Well, let MaryJo handle 
it Their probiems would taxe her mind off 
this box. anyway. 

And so he sat and stared at the coffin for 
two hours and had no dinner and did not 
particularly nonce when MaryJo came 
downstairs and took the burned potatoes 
out of the pressure cooker and threw the 
entire dinner away and laydown on the sofa 
in the living room and wept. He watched 
the parterns of the grain of the wood, as 
subtle as flames, winding along the coffin. 
He remembered having taken naps at the 
age of five in a makeshift bedroom behind 
a plywood partition in his parents' sman 
home. Watching -he wood grain there had 
been his way of passing the empty, sleep- 
less hours, In those days he had been able 
to see shapes: clouds and faces ana bat- 
tles and monsters. But on the coffin the 
wood grain looked more complex and yet 
far more simple. A road map leading up- 
ward to the lid. A draft describing the de- 
composition of the body. A graph at the fool 
of the patient's bed, saying nothing to the 
patient but speaking death to the trained 
physician's mind. Mark wondered, briefly, 
about the bishop, who was right now 
operating on someone who might very well 
end up in just such a box as this. 

And finally his eyes hurt, and he looked 
at the clock and felt guilty about having 
spent so much time closed oft in his study 
on one of his few nights home early. He 
meant to gel up and find MaryJo and take 
her up to bed. But instead he got up and 
went to the coffin and ran his hands ajong 
the wood. It felt like glass because the var- 
nish was so thick and smooth. It was as if 
the living wood had to be kept away, pro- 


tected from the touch of a hand. But the 
wood was not alive, was it? It was being put 
into the ground, also to decompose. The 
varnish might keep it a little longer He 
thought whimsically of what it would be like 
to varnish a corpse, to preserve it. The 
Egyptians would have nothing on us then. 
he thought. 

"Don t." said a husky voice from the door 
It was MaryJo, her eyes red-rimmed. her 
face looking slept m. 

"Don't what?" Mark asked her. She didn't 
answer, just glanced down at his hands To 
his surprise, Mark noticed his thumbs were 
under the lip of the coftin lid, as if to lift it. 
"I wasn't going to open it,” he said. 
"Come upstairs." MaryJo said, 

'Are the chi'dren asleep’’" 

He had asked the question innocently, 
but her lace was immediately twisted with 
pain ana grief and anger, 

"Children?" she asked, "Wnat is this’’ 
And why tonight?" 

He leaned against the coftm in surprise 


•He went into his 
study and picked up the mail 
and . . , noticed 
out of the corner of one eye 
that something 
, , . was biocking . . . one of 
the windows. He 
looked. It was a coffin.f 


The wheelec table moved slightly under 
the weight of his body 
"We don't have any children." she said, 
And Mark remembereo with horror that 
She was right. After the second miscar- 
riage the doctor had tied her tubes, be- 
cause any further pregnancies would risk 
hei" life There were no children, none at all, 
and it hac devastated her for years. It was 
only because of Mark s great patience and 
dependability that she had been able to 
slay out of the hospital, Yet when he came 
home tonight , , . He tried to remember 
what he hao heard when he came home. 
Surely he had heard the children running 
back and forth upstairs Surely .. 

"I haven't been well," he said. 

"If it was a joke, it was sick." 

"It wasn't a joke It was—" But again he 
couldn't, or at least didn't, tell her about the 
strange memory lapses at the office, even 
though this was even more proof that some- 
thing was wrong He had never had any 
children in his home; MaryJo's and his 
brothers and sisters had all been discreetly 
warned not to bring children around his 
poor wife, who was quite distraught to 
be— the Old Testament word?— barren. 


And all evening he had talked about hav- 
ing children 

'Honey, I'm sorry," he said, mying to put 
his whole heart into the apology 

"So am I." she answered and she went 
upstairs. 

Surely she /'sn'i angry at me. Mark 
thought Surely she realizes something is 
wrong Surely she II forgive me 

But as he climbed the stairs after her 
takingoff his shir: as he did, he again heard 
the voice of a child. 

"I want a orinK, Morr.my," The voice was 
plaintive with the sod of whine only possi- 
ble to a child who is comfortable and sure 
of love Mark turned at the landing m time to 
see MaryJo passing the top of the stairs on 
the way to the children s oedroom, a g ass 
of water m he’’ hard He thought nothing of 
It. The chi'aren always wanted ext'a atten- 
tion at bedtime, 

The children. The chi'dren Of couse 
mere were chiloren. This was the urgency 
he hao felt in the office, the reason he had 
to get horre They had always wanted chil- 
dren and sothe'e were children Taoworth 
alw'ays got wnat he set his heart on. 

Asleep at last." MaryJo said weari y 
when she came into the room. 

Despite he^ weariness, However, she 
kissed him goodnight m the way that told 
him she wanteo to make ove. He had neve'’ 
worried much about sex. Let the readers of 
Reader's Digest worry aoout how to make 
their sex lives fui.er and ncher he always 
said As for him. sex was good, out not the 
oest thing m his life' lust one of the ways 
that he and MaryJo responded to each 
other Yet tonight he was disturbed, wor- 
ried Not because he could not perform, for 
he had never been troubled by even tem- 
porary impotence except when he had a 
fever and didn't feel like sex, anyway. What 
bothered him was that he didn't exactly 
care, 

He didn't no: care, either. He was just 
going through the motions as he nad a 
thousand times before anc this time, sud- 
aenly, it all seemed sc silly, so redolent of 
petting m the DacKseai of a car He felt 
embarrassed thatheshoulo get so excited 
over a little stroking So he was almost re- 
lieved when one of the children cried out 
Usually he would say to ignore the cry. 
would inS'St on continuing the lovemakmg 
But this time he puiied away from her, put 
on a robe, and went into the other room to 
quiet the child down 

There was no other room 

Not in this house, He had, in his mine 
been heading tor the room filled with a crib 
a changing table, a dresser mobiles ar'o 
cheerful wallpaper But that room had been 
years ago, when they were full of hope, m 
the small house in Sandy, not m the nome m 
Federal Heights, with its magnificent view 
of Salt Lake City, its beautiful shape, ana its 
decoration that spoke of taste and shouted 
of wealth and whispered faintly of loneli- 
ness and grief, He leaned against a wall. 
There were no children. There were no chil- 


dren. He could still hear the child's cry ring- 
ing in his mind. 

MaryJo stood m the doorway to their 
bedroom, naked but holding her night- 
gown in front of her. she said. "I'm 

afraid." 

"So am I," he answered. 

But she asked him no questions, and he 
put on his paiamas, and they went to oed. 
And as he lay there m darkness, listening :o 
his wife s faintly rasping breath, he realized 
that it didn't matter as much as it ought. He 
was losing his mind, but he didn't rea'y 
care. He thought of praying about it. but he 
had given up praying years ago. thougn of 
course It wouldn't do to 'et anyone else 
know about his loss of faith, not in a ciry 
where it's good business to be an active 
Mormon There'o be no help from God on 
this one. he Knew. .And not much nelp from 
MaryJo. either: for instead of being strong, 
as she usually was m an emergency tnis 
time She would be as she hao said afraid 
Well, so am I. Mark said to himself He 
reached over and stroked his wiles 
snadowy cheek, realized that there we'e 
some creases near the eye, unaerstood 
that what made her af’aic was no: his soe- 
cific ailment, odd as it was, but the fact that 
itwasahint of agmg, ofsem'ity. of imminent 
sepa'ation. He remembered the box 
downstairs, like death appointed to watch 
for him until at last he consented to go. He 
briefly resented them tor bringing deam to 
his home, for so indecently imposing on 
them. Then he ceased toca'e at all — about 
the box. about his strange 'apses .n mem- 
ory. about everything. 

/ am at peace, he though: as he drifted 
off to sleep. / am at peace, and It s not aH 
that pleasant 

"Marx ■ said MaryJo. shaking him 
awake "Mark, you overslept ' 

Mark opened his eyes, mumb'ed some- 
thing so the shaking would stop, then roi’ed 
over to go bacK to sleep 
"Mark," MaryJo insisted 
'Tm tirec." he said in protest 
' I know you are ' she said 'So I oidr' t 
waKe you any sooner But they jUst called 
There's something of an emergency or 
something — " 

"They can't flush the toilet without some- 
one holding their hands." 

"I wish you wouldn't be cruoe, MarK," 
MaryJo said, "I sent the children off to 
schooi without letting them wake you by 
Kissing you gooo-bye They we'e very up- 
set." 

■ Good children " 

’Mark, they're expecting you at the of- 
fice " 

Mark closed his eyes and spoke in mea- 
sured tones "You can call them and tell 
them I'll come in when I damn welt feel like 
it, and if they can't cope with the problem 
themselves. I'll fire them all " 

MaryJo was silent for a moment. "Mark. I 
can't say that," 

"Word for word. I'm tired. I need a rest. My 
mind is doing funny things to me." And with 
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that Marx remembered all the illusions of 
the day before, including the illusion of hav- 
ing children. 

"There aren't any chilaren, ' he said 

Her eyes grew wide, "Wha: do you 
mean?' 

He almost shouted at her. demanded to 
know what was going on, why she cidn't 
]U£t tell him the truth for a r'cmem. But the 
letha'gy and disinterest ciampeO oown, 
and he said nothing just rolled bacx ove' 
anc 'ookeo at the curtams as they dnfted in 
and out wUh the air conditioning Soon 
Ma'yJo left him anc he heard the sound 
machinery starting up downstairs The 
washe' the dryer the vacuum cleane' the 
oishwasher the garpage-CiSposal unit It 
seemed that a i the machines were going at 
once. He had neve' heard the sounos be- 
fore, MaryJo never ran them infheever'mgs 
or on weekends when ne was heme 

At noon ne fma'Iy got up, but he cidn't 
feel I'ke showering and snavmg, thougn 
any other cay he wou:C have felt dirty and 
uncomfortable un" those ritua s were done 
with He jus; out cn nis rooe and went 
cownstairs He planned to go .n to oreak- 
fast but miead no wen: nto his study anc 
opened ine td of the coffin, 

I: took a oit of p'eparat.on, of course 
There was scm.e pacing back anc form 
before the coffin, ana much stroxing of the 
wooc. but fina 'y he put his thumbs under 
the lid and nfted 

Tne corose ooKed stJ' and awkward A 
man not oa'licula'ly do. not parocu'ariy 
young Hai' of a ceterminedy average 
color Except ‘or the c'ayness g‘ the skin 
color the body lockec competey natural 
anc so utterly nonbescript that Mark fet 
su-e he mignt nave seen the “an a mil lon 
times without rememoenng he, had seen 
him at all. Yer ne was unmistakab y deac 

He sn-GlIed of emoaimng fluid 

Mark was holding the lid open, with one 
nand leaning on the coffin with the other 
Hewast-emoling Yet he felt noexeJement 
no fear. The trembling was coming from his 
bocy not from anything ne could find within 
his thougnts. Hewas trembirg because he 
was cold 

There was e soft sound or absence of 
sounb at the door He turned around 
abrupt'y. The id d'ooped behind him. 
MaryJo was srancing in the doorway wea'- 
ing a frilly housed'ess, he' eyes wice with 
horror. 

In that moment years fell away and to 
Mark she was twenty, a shy and somewhat 
awkwaro girl who was forever being sur- 
prisea by the way the world actually 
worked He waitec for her to say, 'But 
Mark, you cheated him," She had said it 
only once, out ever since then he had heard 
the words in his mind whenever he was 
closing a deal. It was the closest thing to a 
conscience he had m his business beat- 
ings. It was enough to win him a reputation 
as a very honest man. 

"Mark," she said softly, as if siruggling to 
keep control of herself, "Mark I couldn't go 


on without you." 

She sounded as if she was afraid some- 
thing terrible was going to happen to hirn, 
ano her hands were shaking He took a 
step toward her. She 'ifted her hands came 
to him. clung to him. ano cried in a high 
whimper into his shoulder, "I couion't I just 
couldn't. ' 

"You don't have to, ' he said, puzz.eo. 
"I'm just no: the kind of person, she said 
between sobs, 'who can hve alone 
"But even if I -even if something hap- 
pened to me. MaryJo. you'c have the—" 
He was going to say children Som.ethmg 
was w'ong with that, though, wasn't there? 
They lovec no one better in the world thar 
their ch.ld'sn' no parents had ever been 
happier than they hac been when me.r two 
were com. Yet he cbuldn ; say it 

■| d have whafT" MaryJc asked, 'Oh, 
Mark I d have nothing 
And men Mark 'emer-oe'ed again 
{'What's happening to me'^) that they were 
chtcless, that to MaryJo who was oc- 
fasnioned enough to regaro motnerhood 
as the main purpose for her existence, the 
fact that tney hao no hope of children was 
God's condemnation cf her. The on y thing 
that had puiieo her through after the opera- 
tion was Ma'k was fussing over his mean- 
ingless and sometimes invented p'Oble'^s 
at the office or tel' ng him endless'y the 
events of he' loneiy days It was as if he 
we-e her anenor to reaHy ano only he kept 
her ‘rem going ad.-Tt .n the eddies of her 
own tears No woicer the ooor gi' ffo' at 
such times Mark coula rot tbrnk of her as 
comoletely adult) was distraught as she 
thought of Ma'k's death, anc the damnec 
cof'ih n me house d.d no gooc at ai , 

But I m in no position to cope with this. 
Mark thought I m, failing apart, im not only 
forgetting things. I'm remempenng thmgs 
that dion'l happen And what if I aiea'^ What 
it I suddenly had a stroke hke my father had 
ana died on the way ic the hospitaf^ What 
would happen to MaryJo'^ 

She'd never lack for money Between the 
business and the Insurance, even the 
house would be paid off. with enough 
money left over for her to live like a queen 
cn the interest. But wouto the insurance 
company arrange for someone to hold her 
patiently while she cried out her fears^ 
Would they provide someone for her to 
waken In the middle of the night, when 
nameless terrors haunted hert^ 

Her sobs turned into frantic hiccups and 
her fingers cug more deep y mte nis back 
through the soft fabric of his robe. See how 
she clings to me. he thought She'll never 
let me go And then the blackness came 
again, and again he was falling backward 
into nothing, and again he did no: care 
about anything. Did not even know there 
was anything to care about 
Except for the fingers pressing into his 
back and the weight he held in his arms / 
do not mind losing the world, he thought, / 
do not mind losing even my ,memor/es of 
the past. But these fingers. This woman. I 
cannot lay this burden down, because 


there is no one who can pick it op again. If I 
release her. she is lost. 

Yet he longed for the darkness resented 
her need that held him Surely there is a 
way out of this, he thought Surely a oal- 
ance between two hungers that leaves both 
satisfied. But still the hanos heic him All 
the wo^'d was silent, and the silence was 
peace except for the sharp, -nsisten: fn- 
ge''s. and he cried out m frustration. And 
the sound was still ringing m the 'oo^ when 
he opened his eyes and saw MaryJo stand- 
ing against a wall, leaning agans: the wall, 
looking at him in terror 

'What s w'ong’’' she whispered 
"I'm losing " he answe'ec But ne could 
not remember what he had thought to wm. 

And at that n-or^en: a coor siammea m 
the house ana Amy came running 'with lit: e 
loud feet through the k'tcher and into the 
study, f irgipg herself on he' mother and 
oellowing anout the day a: school anc the 
dog that cnaseo her for the second tirr,e 
and how the teacher told he' she was the 
best reader m tne second g'ade out Darrel 
had spilled r^iik on ner and cou.d sne have 
a sandwich Decause she had dropped 
hers and stepoed on it accidentaiy at 
lunch — 

MaryJo looked a: Mark cheerfully and 
winked anc laughed "Sounds nxe Amy s 
had a busy day doesr 1 1: Vark^' 

Mark could no’ smile He iust noddsc as 
MaryJc straigntened Amy's cisneveied 
clothing and led ne' toward the kitcnen 
"MaryJo." Ma'x said "There's someth ng 
I have to talk to you aoout " 

'Can it wait?" MaryJo asKec not even 
pausing. Ma'i< heard tne cuobcaro coor 
openihg. heard the he come off the 
peanut-butter lar heard Amy gigge and 
say, 'Mommy, not so thick 
Mark d;dn t unde'stanc why ne was sc 
confused and terrified Amy nad 3 sand- 
wich after school eve' smee she hac 
started gomg - eveh as an irtart she nac 
had seven mea s a day anc never ga ned 
an ounce It wasn t what 'was hapoenmg n 
the kitchen that was bothe-ing him. it 
couldn't be Vet ne could not sloo h-rrseif 
from crying out, "MaryJo' MaryJc. come 
here'" 

"Is Daddy madh" he heard Anty ask 
softly. 

■'No,'' MaryJo answered, and She Dus- 
tled back into the room and impatiently 
said. "What s wrong, dearh" 

"I |uEt need — iust need to have you ih 
here for a minute " 

"Really, Mark, that's not your style, is it? 
Amy needs to have a -ot of attention right 
after school. It's the way she is. I wish you 
wouldn't stay home from work with nothing 
to do. Mark. You become quite impossiole 
around the house " Shesmileo :o show that 
she was only half-serious and left again to 
go back to Amy, 

For a moment Mark felt a tenible stap of 
jealousy that MaryJo was far more sensitive 
to Amy s needs than to his 
But that jealousy passed quickly, like the 


memory of tne pain of Ma'yJO's fingers 
pressing 'nto h's back, anc with a t'emen- 
dous feeling of relief Mark didn't care about 
anything at all anc he tu'ned around to the 
co'fin 'Which fasemateo him. and he 
opened the lid again anc oo<ec nsioe It 
was as if tne poo' ~ar nao no face at ai . 
Mark 'ealizec As 1 death stoie ‘aces ''orri 
peepleanc maoe the''^ anonymous even to 
;he'’iseives 

He ran his fingers oack and fortn ac'CSS 
the satin ana it fen coo and inviting The 
'est oftne rocr" the'estof tne wc'ld. facec 
Only Mark anc the coffm anc the corpse 
-e'^amed and Ma'k feitvery tned and very 
not as i‘ 'fe iise'f were a ter'b'e friction 
making heat wthm hi-n. and he took oh h'S 
'obe and pajamas anc a'-vkwardiy C moec 
on a chai' and steppec ove' the edge ntc 
:heoo|financ kne t another laydown ir the 
cof'in There was no cc'pse to share the 
siignt space wTh him nctmrg between ms 
oocy and the coO sa: n anc as he .ay on it 
It d.dn tge: ary warme' because at 'ast the 
f'lCton 'was slowing was coo'irg and ne 
reachec uo arc pjiec co'wn the d “he 
WO' d W'3S cam ano S'lenr arpine'e w?.s no 
odor ana no taste anc no fee' but tneede of 
tne sheets 

'vVhy sthe 'd c 0590'’ asked lit: e Amy 
hc'cnng her '•notner s nano 

Because ts no: the bco'; '.ve ’"ust "e- 
member MaryJc sa.a soft', wth ca'efu' 
cortro Put tne way Daccy a ways was 


We must remember him haopy and laugh- 
ing and loving us " 

Amy oo^ed puzzled 'But I -ememoe'he 
spanked me, ' 

MaryJo roddec. smihrg so~'’eth ng she 
had not done 'ecehtly. "It's ail 'ight to re- 
me'^berthat too. ' MaryJo said and then 
she toox her daughter fro-” the cofhn oacK 
■nto the living room. wne'S A~y no: rea z- 
ng yet the ten- bie loss she nad sustained, 
■aughed and climoec on Granapa 
Dav d. his face sencus ana tea--staired 
because he dio understand, came anc put 
h'S hand in his mothers hand and held 
tignt'y to her ' We n be fme he sale 
'Yes MaryJo answerec l th nk so ' 
Ana Ma'yJos mothe.' whispe'ed n her 
ea' I den t know ho'w you can stand it sc 
b'aveiy. "y dea' 

~ea's came to MaryJo s eyes l "" not 
o-aveatali. she whisoe'ed oack 'Bu’the 
ch.id'en “hey depenc or me so m.ucn ' 
can't ie‘ go wnen they 'e leaning on me 
'How ter'b'e t 'wou d be' her mother 
sad rodd.ng vvise'y if you nad no chn- 


Inside tne coff r’ nis las: need tuif Hec 
Mark T3D''WC'lh hea'o it ai but could ncl 
no a it in h s -’ino. 'or Ip ms mind tne'e was 
soace anc t '^e for oniy one ‘nought con- 
sent Eve'iasting consent to h s ife tchs 
ceath to the W'oric ana to tne ove' aslmg 
abse'ice of me wona Fc' nev; a: 'ast there 






Mission completed, the Wreckers 
were poised to land and 
rebuild on the ruins of their old world 

ST AMY’S TALE 


BY ORSON SCOTT CARD 

M other could krii with her hands Father could fly. These are miracles. 

But they were not miracios then Mother Elouise taught me that 
•.here were no miraces then 

. I am the child of Wreokers. oom while the angel was in them, This 
IS why I am called Saint Amy though l perceive nothing m me that should 
make me holier than any other old woman Yet Mother Elouise denied the 
angel m her, too, and it was no less thero 
Sift your fingers through the soil all you who read my words Take your 
soades of iron and your picks of stone. Dig deep You will find no ancient 
works of man hidden there For the Wreckers passed through the world, and 
all tho vanity was consumed m f-re. an the pnde broke m pieces when it was 
smitten by God's shining hand 

Elouise leaned on the rim of the computer keyboard All around her the 
machinery was anve. the screens displaying information rapidly, as if they 
knew they were the last of the machines and this the last of the information. 
Elouise felt nothing but weannoss. She was leaning because, for a moment, 
she had felt a frightening vertigo As if the world underneath the airplane had 
dissolved and slipped away into a rapidly receding star and she would never 
be able to land 

True enough, I she thought I'll never be able to land, noon the world l knew. 
"Getting sentimental about the old computers^" 

Elouise, startled, turned in her chair and faced her husband, Charlie. At 
that moment the airplane lurched but, like sailors accustomed to the shifting 
of the sea. they adjusted unconsciously and did not notice the imbalance. 
"Is It noon already'’' she asked 

■ It's the moral equivalent of noon. I'm too tired to fly this thing anymore, and 


PAINTING BY EVELYN TAYLOR 


it’s a good thing Bill's at the controls " 
"Hungry?" 

Charlie shook his head "But Amy prob- 
ably Is," he said. 

"Voyeur." said Elouise. 

Charlie liked to watch Eloulse nurse their 
daughter. But despite her accusation. 
Elouise knew there was nothing sexual In n 
Charlie liked the Idea ot Elouise being 
Amy's mother. He liked the way Amy's suck- 
ing resembled the sucking of a calf or a 
lamb or a puppy He had said "It's the best 
thing we kept from the animals. The 
best thing we didn't throw away." 

. "Better than sex?" Elouise had asked. 
And Charlie had only smiled 
Amy was playing with a rag doH in the 
only large dear space In the airplane, near 
the exit door "Mommy Mommy Mamomimy 
Mommy-o," Amy said, The child stood and 
reached to be picked up Then she saw 
Charlie, "Daddy Addy Addy' 

"Hi, ' Charlie said 

"Hi," Amy answered. "Ha-ee." She had 
only just learned to close the diphthong, 
and she exaggerated it Amy played with 
the buttons on Elouise's shirt, trying to 
undo them 

"Greedy." Elouise said, laughing 
Charlie unbuttoned the shirt for her, and 
Amy seized on the nipple after only one 
fa'se grab She sucked noisily, lapping her 
hano gently against Elouise's breast as she 
ate 

'I'm glad we're so near finished, ' Elouise 
said. "She's too old to be nursing now" 
"Thats right. Throw the little bird out of 
the nest." 

"Go to bed," Elouise said. 

Amy recognized the phrase She pulled 
away. "La-io." she saio 
"That's right. Daddy's going to sleep.' 
Elouise said 

Elouise watched as Charlie stripped ott 
most of his clothing and lay down on the 
pad He smiled once, then turned over and 
was immediately asleep He was i.n tune 
with his body Elouise knew that he would 
awaken in exactly six hours, when it was 
time for nim to take the controls agam. 

Amy's sucking was a subtle pleasure 
now, though it had been agonizing the first 
few months, and painful again when Amy's 
first teeth had come m and she had learned 
to her delight that by nipping she could 
make her mother scream. But better to 
nurse her than ever have her eat the pre- 
digested pap that was served as food on 
the airplane Elouise thought wryly that it 
was even worse than the microwaved veal 
cordon bleu that they used to inflict on 
commercial passengers Only eight years 
ago. And they had calibrated their fuel so 
exactly that when they took the last draft of 
fuel from the last of their storage tanks, the 
lank registered empty; they would burn the 
last of the processed petroleum, instead of 
putting It back into the earth, All their 
caches were gone now, and they wouid_be 
at the tender mercies of the world that they 
themselves had created 
Still , there was work to do: the final worx, 


the final checks. Elouise held Amy with one 
arm while she used her free hand slowly to 
key, in the last program that her role as 
commander required her to use Elouise 
Private, she typed. Teacher teacher I de- 
clare I see someone's underwear, she 
typed On the screen appeared the warn- 
ing she had put there: "You may think you're 
lucky finding this program, but unless you 
Know the magic words, an alarm is going to 
go off all over this airplane and you'll be 
had No way out of it sucker Love. 
Elouise." 

Elouise. of course knew the magic words. 
Emslem sucks she typed The screen went 
blank, and the alarm did not go off. 

Malfunclion'’ she queried "Nane," an- 
sw'ered the computer 

Tam pern she ouened, and the compufer 
answered, "None " 

Nonreportn she queried, and the com- 
puter flashed. 'AFscanP7bb55.' 

Elouise had not really been dozH.g But 
still she was startled, and she lurched for- 


• Did his hands tremble 
as he touched the controls? 
Elouise watched 
very carefully, but he 
did not tremble. 
Indeed, he was the only 
one who did not. 
Ugly-Bugly started to cry. ^ 


ward, disturbing Arniy, who really had fallen 
asleep. "No no no,' saio Amy. and Elouise 
forced he'self to be patient; she soothed 
no' daughter oack to sleep before pursu- 
ing whatever it was that her guardian pro- 
gram had caught. Whatever it w-as^ Oh. 
she Knew wnat it was. It was treachery The 
one thing she had been sure her group, her 
airplane would never have Other groups of 
Rectifiers — Wreckers, they called them- 
selves having adopted their enemies' 
name for them — other groups had had 
theirs pies or their fainthearts, but not Bin or 
Heather or Ugly-Bugly 
Specify, she typed 
The computer was specific 
Over northern Virginia, as the airplane 
followed Its careful route to find and destroy 
everything made of metal, glass, and plas- 
tic, somewhere over northern Virginia, the 
airplane's path bent slightly to the south, 
and on the return, at the same place, the 
airplane's path bent slightly to the north, so 
that a strip of northern Virginia two kilome- 
ters long and a few dozen meters wide 
could contain some nonbiooegradabie 
artifact, hidden from the airplane, and 
if .Elouise had not queried this program. 


she would never have known it 

But she should have known it When 
the plane's course bent, alarms should 
have sounded. Someone had penetrated 
the first line of defense But Bill couid not 
have done that, nor could Heather 'eally — 
they didn't have the sophistication to brea'x 
up a bubble prog'rami. Ugly-Buglyf 

She knew it wasn't faithful old Ugly- 
Bugly No, not he^ 

The compufer vo'untarily flashed, "Over- 
ride M577b, commandmoA intwis CtTrT 
If was an apology Someone aboard ship 
had found the alarm override programi and 
the overrides for the alarm fonmoroper use 
of the alarm overrides Not my fault, the 
computer was saying 

Elouise hesitateo fo' a moment She 
looked down at her daughter ana moveo a 
curl of red hai' away from Amy's eye. 
Elouise's hand trembled. But she was a 
woman of ice, yes, frozen wnere com- 
passion made other women w'arm She 
prided herself on that, on having frozen the 
last vram places in ne' — f'ozen so god- 
damn rigid that it was only a moment 3 hesi- 
tation And then she reached out anc 
asked.forfhe access code used to perform 
the treachery, asked for trie name of the 
traito' 

The computer was even less compas- 
sionate than Elouise It hes fated not at all. 

The computer did not underline: the le‘- 
lers on the screen were no larger than nor- 
mal. Yet Elouise felt the words as a shout, 
and she answered them silently with a 
scream 

Chanes Euan Hardy, o24ag6l- 
richiancVVA 

It was Charlie who was the iraifo'' 
Charlie, her sweet soft hard-oooied hus- 
oand Charlie who secreiiy was trying to 
undo the end of the world 

God has destroyed tne woriq before 
Once in a flood, when Noah rode it out m 
the Ark And once rhe lower of the world's 
pride was desNoyed in the confusion of 
tongues. The other times, if there were any 
other times, those limes are a'l 'orgotten. 

The world will probably be destroyed 
again, un'ess w repent And dont think 
you can hiae from the angels. They start out 
as ordinary people, and you never know 
vjhrch ones. Sudden y God puts the power 
of destruction in their hands, and they de- 
stroy And just as suddenly, w'hen a|i the 
destruction is done, the angel leaves them, 
and they're ordinary people Just my 
mother and my father, 

I can't remem.ber Father Charlie's face I 
was too young 

Mother Elouise told me often about Fa- 
ther Charlie. He was born far to the west m a 
'ano where water only comes to the crops 
in ditches, almost never from the sky. It was 
a land unblessed by God Men lived there, 
they believed, only by the strength of their 
own hands Men made their ditches and 
forgot about God and became scientists. 
Father Charlie became a scientist He 
W'orked on tiny animals, breaking their 


heart of hearts and recombining it in new 
ways. Hearts were broken too often where 
he worked, and one of the little animals 
escaped and killed people until they lay in 
great heaps like fish in the ship's hold. 

But this was not the destruction of the 
world. 

Oh, they were giants in those days, and 
they forgot the Lord, but when their people 
lay in piles of moldehng flesh and brittling 
bone, they remembered they were weak. 

Mother Elouise said, "Charlie came 
weeping." This is how Father Charlie be- 
came an angel, He saw what the giants had 
done, by thinking they were greater than 
God. At first he sinned in his grief. Once 
he cut his own throat. They put Mother 
Elouise's blood in him to save his life. This is 
how they met: In the forest where he had 
gone to die privately, Father Charlie woke 
up from a sleep he thought would be 
forever to see a woman lying next to him in 
the tent and a doctor bending over them 
both, When he saw that this woman gave 
her blood to him whole and unstinlingly, he 
forgot his wish to die. He loved her forever. 
Mother Elouise said he loved her right up to 
the day she killed him. 

When they were finished, they had a sort 
of ceremony, a sort of party 'A benedic- 
tion." said Bill, solemnly sipping at the gin. 
'Amen and amen." 

"My shift." Charlie said, stepping into the 
cockpit. Then he noticed that everyone was 
there and that they were drinking the last of 
the gin, the bottle that had been saved for 
the end. "Well, happy us," Charlie said, 
smiling. 

Bill got up from the controls of the 787, 
'Any preferences on where we set down?" 
he asked. Charlie took his place. 

The others looked at one another. Ugly- 
Bugly shrugged. "God. who ever thought 
about it?" 

"Come on, we’re all futurists." Heather 
said. "You must know where you want to 
live." 

"Two thousand years from now" Ugly- 
Bugly said. "I want to live in the world the 
way It'll be two thousand years from now." 

"Ugly-Bugly opts for resurrection," Bill 
said. "1. however, long for the bosom of 
Abraham," 

"Virginia." said Elouise. They turned to 
face her Heather laughed. 

"Resurrection," Bill intoned, "the bosom 
of Abraham, and Virginia. You have no 
poetry, Elouise." 

"I've written down the coordinates of the 
place where we are supposed to land," 
Elouise said She haned them to Charlie. 
He did not avoid her gaze. She watched 
him read the paper. He showed no sign of 
recognition . For a moment she hoped that it 
had all been a mistake, but no. She would 
not let herself be misled by her desires. 

"Why Virginia?" Heather asked, 

Charlie looked up. "it's central." 

"It's east coast," Heather said. 

'■It's central in the high survival area. 
There isn't much of a living to be had in the 


western mountains or on the plains. It's not 
so far south as to be in hunter-gatherer 
country and not so far north as to be unsur- 
vivable for a high proportion of the people. 
Barring a hard winter" 

'All very good reasons," Elouise said. 
"Fly us there, Charlie." 

Did his hands tremble as he touched the 
controls? E'ouise watched very carefully, 
but he did not tremble. Indeed, he was the 
only one who did not. Ugly-Bugly suddenly 
began to cry. tears coming from her good 
eye and streaming down her good cheek. 
Thank God she doesn't cry out of the other 
side. Elouise thought; then she was angry 
at herself, for she had thought Ugly-Bugly's 
deformed face didn't bother her anymore. 
Elouise was angry at herself, but it only 
made her cold inside, determined that 
there would be no failure. Her mission 
would be complete. No allowances made 
for personal cost, 

Elouise suddenly started out of her con- 
templative mood to find that the two other 


iln the forest 
where he had gone to die 
privately, Father 
Charlie woke up . . .to see 
a woman lying 
next to him in the tent 
and a doctor 

bending over them both* 


women had left the cockpit— their sleep 
shift, though it was doubtful they would 
sleep. Charlie silently flew the plane, while 
Bill sat in the copilot's seal, pouring himself 
the last drop from the bottle He was look- 
ing at Elouise. 

"Cheers." Elouise said to him. 

He smiled sadly back at her. "Amen," he 
said. Then he leaned back and sang softly, 

Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow. 

Praise him. ye creatures here below. 

Praise him. who slew the wicked host. 

Praise Father, Son. and Holy Ghost. 

Then he reached for Elouise's hand. She 
was surprised, but let him take it, He bent 
to her and kissed her palm tenderly. "For 
many have entertained angels unaware," 
he said to her. 

A few moments later he was asleep. 
Charlie and Elouise sat in silence. The 
plane flew on south as darkness overtook 
them from the east. At firsttheir silence was 
almost affectionate. But as Elouise sat and 
sat, saying nothing, she fell the silence 
grow cold and terrible, and for the first time 
she realized that when the airplane landed, 
Charlie would be her— Charlie, who had 


been half her life for these last few years, 
whom she had never lied to and who had 
never lied to her— would be her enemy, 

I have watched the little children do a 
dance called Charlie-EI. They sing a little 
song to it, and if I remember the words, it 
goes like this' 

I am made of bones and glass. 

Let me pass, lei me pass, 

/ am made of brick and steel. 

Take my heel, lake my heel. 

I was killed just yesterday. 

Kneel and pray, kneel and pray. 

Dig a hole where I can sleep. 

Dig it deep, dig it deep. 

Will I go to heaven or hell? 

Charlie-EI. Charlle-EI. 

I think they are already nonsense words 
to the children. But the poem first got 
passed wora of mouth around Richmond 
when I was little, and living in Father 
Michael's house. The chiloren do not try to 
answertheif song. They just sing it and do a 
very clever little dance while they sing 
They always end the song with all the chil- 
dren falling down on the ground, laughing, 
That is the best way for the song to end, 

Charlie brought the airplane straight 
down into a field, great hot winds pushing 
against the ground as if to shove it back 
from the plane. The field caught fire, but 
when the plane had settled upon its three 
wheels, foam streaked out from the belly of 
the machine and overtook the flames. 
Elouise watched from the cockpit, thinking. 
Wherever the foam has touched, nothing 
will grow for years. It seemed symmetrical 
to her. Even m the last moments of the last 
machine, it must poison the earth. Elouise 
held Amy on her lap and thoughtof trying to 
explain it to the child, But Elouise knew 
Amy would not understand or remember. 

"Last one dressed is a sissy-wissy." said 
Ugly-Bugly in her husky, ancient-sounding 
voice, They had dressea and undressed in 
front of each other for years now, but today 
as the old plastic-polluted clothing came 
off and the homespun went on, they felt and 
acted like school kids on their first day in 
coed gym. Amy caught the spirit of it and 
kept yelling at the top of her lungs No one 
thought to quiet her. There was no need 
This was a celebration, 

But Elouise, long accustomed to self- 
examination, forced herself to 'ealize that 
there was a strain to herfrolicking. She did 
not believe it. not really. Today was not a 
happy day. and it was not just from knowing 
the confrontation that lay ahead. There was 
something so final about the death of the 
last of the engiries of mankind. Surely 
something could be— but she forced the 
thought from her, forced the coldness in her 
to overtake that sentiment, Surely she 
could not be seduced by the beauty of the 
airplane. Surely she must remember that it 
was not the machines but what they inevi- 
tably did to mankind that was evil, 

They looked and felt a little awkward, 
almost silly, as they left the plane and stood 
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around in the blackened field, They had not 
yet lost their feel for stylish clothing, and the 
homespun was so lumpy and awkward and 
rough. It didn't look right on any of them. 

Amy clung to her doll, awed by the 
strange scenery. In her life she had been 
out of the airplane only once, and that was 
when she was an infant. She watched as 
the trees moved unpredictabiy. She winced 
at the wind in her eyes. She touched her 
cheek, where her hair moved back and 
forth in the breeze, and hunted through her 
vocabulary for a word to name the strange 
invisible touch on her skin. “Mommy," she 
said. "Uhl Uh! Uhl" 

Elouise understood, "Wind," she said. 
The sounds were still too hard for Amy, and 
the child did not attempt to say the word, 
Wind, thought Elouise, and immediately 
thought of Charlie. Her best memory of 
Charlie was in the wind. It was during his 
death-wish time, not long after his suicide. 
He had insisted on climbing a mountain, 
and she knew that he meant to fall. So she 
had climbed with him, even though there 
was a storm coming up. Charlie was angry 
all the way. She remembered a terrible hour 
clinging to the face of a cliff, held only by 
small bits of metai forced into cracks in the 
rock. She had insisted on remaining tied to 
Charlie. "If one of us fell, it would only drag 
the other down, too," he kept saying, "I 
know," she kept answering. And so Charlie 
had not fallen, and they made love for the 
first time in a shallow cave, with the wind 
howling outside and occasional sprays of 
rain coming in to dampen them. They re- 
fused to be dampened. Wind. Damn. 

And Elouise felt herself go cold and un- 
emotional, and they stood on the edge of 
the field in the shade of the first trees. 
Elouise had left the Rectifier near the plane, 
set on 360 degrees. In a few minutes the 
Rectifier would go oft, and they had to 
watch, to witness the end of their work. 

Suddenly Bill shouted, laughed, held up 
his wrist- "My watchl" he cried. 

"Hurry," Charlie said, "There's lime." 

Bill unbuckled his watch and ran toward 
the Rectifier. Hetossed the watch, It landed 
within a tew meters of the small machine. 
Then Bill returned toihe group, jogging and 
shaking his head, "Jesus, what a moroni 
Three years wiping out everything east of 
the Mississippi, and I almost save a digital 
chronograph," 

"Dinie Instruments?" Heather asked. 

"Yeah." 

“That's not high technology." she said, 
and they all laughed. Then they fell silent, 
and Elouise wondered whether they were 
all thinking the same thing: that jokes about 
brand names would be dead within a gen- 
eration, if they were not already dead. They 
watched the Rectifier in silence, waiting for 
the timer to finish its delay. Suddenly there 
was a shining in the air, a dazzling not-light 
that made them squint. They had seen this 
many times before, from the air and from 
the ground, but this was the last time, and 
so they saw it as if it were the flrst. 

The airplane corroded as if a thousand 
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years were passing in seconds. But it 
wasn't true corrosion. There was no rust- 
only dissolution as molecules separated 
and seeped down into the loosened earth. 
Glass became sand; plastic corrupted to 
oil; the metal also drifted down into the 
ground and came to rest in a vein at the 
bottom of the Rectifier field. Whatever 
else the metal might look like to a future 
geologist, it wouldn't look like art artifact. It 
would look like iron. And with so many simi- 
lar pockets of iron and copper and 
aluminum and tin spread all over the 
once-civilized world, it was not likely that 
they would suspect human interference. 
Elouise was amused, thinking of the 
treatises that would someday be written, 
about the two states of workable metals — 
the ore slate and the pure-metal vein. She 
hoped it would retard their progress a little. 

the airplane shivered into nothing, ana 
the Rectifier also died in the field. A few 
minutes after the Rectifier disappeared, 
the field also faded. 


imSuddenly there 
was a shining in the air, 
a dazzling not-light 
that made them squint. They 
had seen this many 
times before, from the air 
and from the ground, 
but this was the last time.f 


"Amen and amen," said Bill, maudlin 
again. "All dean now" 

Elouise only smiled. She said nothing of 
the other Rectifier, which was in her knap- 
sack. Let the others think all the work was 
done 

Amy poked her finger in Charlie's eye. 
Charlie swore and set her down. Amy 
started to cry, and Charlie knelt by her and 
hugged her, Amy's arms went tightly 
around his neck. "Give Daddy a kiss." 
Elouise said, 

"Well, time to go," Ugly-Bugly's voice 
rasped "Why the hell did you pick this par- 
ticular spot?" 

Elouise cocked her head. "Ask Charlie " 

Charlie flushed, Elouise watched him 
grimly. "Elouise and I once came here." he 
said. “Before Rectification began. Nostal- 
gia, you know." He smiled shyly and the 
others laughed Except Elouise She was 
helping Amy to urinate. She felt the weight 
of the small Rectifier in her knapsack and 
did not tell anyone the truth: that she had 
never been in Virginia before in her life. 

"Good a spot as any," Heather said. 
"Well, bye,' 

• Well, bye, That was ail, that was the end 


of it, and Heather walked away to the west, 
toward the Shenandoah Valley 
"See ya," Bill said, 

"Like hell,' Ugly-Bugly added. 
Impulsively Ugly-Bugly hugged Elouise, 
and Bill cried, and then they took off north- 
east, toward the Potomac, where they 
would doubilessfy find a community grow- 
ing up along the clean and fish-filled river. 

Just Charlie. Amy and Elouise left in the 
empty, blackened field where the airplane 
had died. Elouise theo to feel some great 
pain at the separation from the others, but 
she could not. They had been together 
every day for years now, going from supply 
dump to supply dump, wrecking cities and 
towns, destroying and using up the artifi- 
cial world. But had they been friends? If it 
had not been for their task, they would 
never have been friends. They were not the 
same kind of people. 

And then Elouise was ashamed of her 
feelings. Not her kind of people? Because 
Heather liked what grass did to her and 
had never owned a car or had a driver's 
license in her life'’ Because Ugly-Bugly 
had a face hideously deformed by cancer 
surgery? Because Bill always worked 
Jesus into the conversation, even though 
half the time he was an atheist? Because 
they just weren't in the same social circles? 
There were no social circles now. Just 
people trying to survive in a bitter wodd 
they weren't bred for There were only two 
classes now: those who would make it and 
those who wouldn't 
Which class am I? thought Elouise 
"Where should we go'^" Charlie asked, 
Elouise picked Amy up and handed her 
to Charlie. "Where’s the capsule. Charlie'^’" 
Charlie took Amy and said. Hey. Amy. 
baby. I'll bet we find some farming commu- 
nity between here and the Rappahan- 
nock." 

"Doesn't matter if you tell me Charlie 
The instruments found it before we landed. 
You did a damn good job on the computer 
program." She didn't have to say. Not good 
enough, 

Charlie only smiled crookedly "Here I 
was hoping you were forgetful." He 
reached out to touch her knapsack. She 
pulled abruptly away. He lost his smile. 
"Don't you know me'^" he asked softly. 

He would never try to take the Rectifier 
from her by force. But still This was the last 
of the artifacts they were talking about. Was 
anyone really predictable at such a time? 
Elouise was not sure She had thought she 
knew him well before yet the time capsule 
existed to prove that her understanding of 
Charlie was far from complete 
"I know you. Charlie," she said, “but not 
as well as I thought, Does it matter'^ Don't 
try to stop me." 

“I hope you're not too angry," he said. 
Elouise couldn't think of anything to say 
to that. Anyone could be fooled by a traitor, 
but only I am fool enough to rnarry one. She 
turned from him and walked into the forest. 
He took Amy and followed. 

All the way through the underbrush 


Elouise kept expecting him to say some- 
thing. A threat, for instance; You'll have to 
kill me to destroy that time capsule Or a 
plea; You have to leave it, Elouise, please, 
please. Or reason, or argument, or anger, or 
something. 

But instead it was just his silent footfalls 
behind her. Just his occasional playtalk 
with Amy, Just his singing as he put Amy to 
sleep on his shoulder 

The capsule had been hidden well. 
There was no surface sign that men had 
ever been here. Yet, from the Rectifier's 
emphatic response, it was obvious that the 
time capsule was quite large. There must 
have been heavy, earth-moving equip- 
ment. Or was It all done by hand? 

■'When did you ever find the time^" 
Elouise asked when they reached the spot. 

"Long lunch hours," he said 

She set down her knapsack and then 
stood there, looking at him. 

Like a condemned man who insists on 
keeping his composure, Charlie smiled 
wryly and said, "Get on with it, please " 

After Father Charlie died, Mother Elouise 
brought me here to Richmond. She didn't 
tell anyone that she was a Wrecker The 
angel had already left her, and she wanted 
to blend into the town, be an ordinary per- 
son in the world she and her fellow angels 
had created. 

Yet she was incapable of blending in 
Once the angel touches you, you cannot go 
back, even when the angel's work is done 
She first attracted attention by talking 
against the stockade. There was once a 
stockade around the town of Richmond, 
when there were only a thousand people 
here. The reason was simple People still 
weren't used to the hard way life was with- 
out the old machines. They had not yet 
learned to depend on the miracle of Christ. 
They still trusted in their hands, yet their 
hands could work no more magic. So there 
were tribes in the winter that didn't know 
how to find game, that had no reserves of 
gram, that had no shelter adequate to hold 
the head of a tire 

‘Bring them all in." said Mother Elouise, 
•There's room for all. There's food for all. 
Teach them how to build ships and make 
tools and sail and farm, and we'll all be 
richer for it." 

But Father Michael and Uncle Avram 
knew more than Mother Elouise, Father 
Michael had been a Catholic priest before 
the destruction, and Uncle Avram had 
been a professor at a university. They had 
been nobody, But when the angels of de- 
struction finished their work, the angels of 
life began to work in the hearts of men. 
Father Michael threw off his old allegiance 
to Rome and taught Christ simple, from his 
memory of the Floly Book. Uncle Avram 
plunged into his memory of ancient metal- 
lurgy and taught the people who gathered 
at Richmond how to make iron hard enough 
to use for tools. And weapons. 

Father Michael forbade the making of 
guns and forbade that anyone teach chil- 


dren what guns were. But tor hunting there 
had to be arrows, and what will kill a deer 
will also kill a man 

Many peopleagreed with Mother Elouise 
about the stockade But then m the worst of 
winter a tribe came from the mountains and 
threw fire against the stockade and against 
the ships that kept trade alive along the 
whole coast The archers of Richmond 
killed most of them, and people said to 
Mother Elouise, "Now you must agree we 
need the stockade " 

Mother Elouise said, "Would they have 
come with fire if there had been no wall?" 

How can anyone judge the greatest 
need? Just as the angel of death had come 
to plant the seeds of a better life, so that 
angel of life had to be hard and endure 
death so the many could live. Father 
Michael and Unde Avram held to the laws 
of Christ simple for did not the Holy Book 
say, "Love your enemies, and smite them 
only when they attack you; chase them not 
out into the forest, but let them live as long 


•Father Michael 
forbade the making of guns 
and forbade that 
anyone teach children what 
guns were. But for 
hunting there had to be 
arrows, and what kills 
a deer will also kill a man.* 


as they leave you alone"'^ 

I remember that winter. I remember watch- 
ing while they buried the dead tribesmen, 
Their bodies had stiffened quickly, but 
Mother Elouise brought me to see them and 
said, "This is death, remember it. remem- 
ber it " What did Mother Elouise know? 
Death is our passage from flesh into the living 
wind, until Christ brings us forth into flesh 
again Mother Elouise will find Father Charlie 
again, and every wound will be made whole 
Elouise knelt by the Rectifier and care- 
fully set it to go off in half an hour, destroy- 
ing itself and the time capsule buried thirty 
meters under the ground. Charlie stood 
near her, watching, hisface nearly expres- 
sionless; only a faint smile broke his perfect 
repose Amy was m his arms, laughing and 
trying to reach up to pinch his nose 
"This Rectifier responds only to me." 
Elouise said quietly "Alive II you try to move 
It. it will go oil early and Kill us all." 

"I won't move it." Charlie said. 

And Elouise was finished She stood up 
and reached for Amy Amy reached back, 
holding out her arms to her mother 
"lylommy." she said 


Because I couldn't remember Father 
Charlie's face. Mother Elouise thought I 
had forgotten everything about hi-m, but 
that IS not true. I remember very clearly one 
picture of him, but he is not in the picture 

This IS very hard for me to explain, I see a 
small clearing in the trees with Mother 
Elouise standing in front of me 1 see her at 
my eye level, which tells me that I am being 
held I cannot see Father Charlie, but I 
know that he is holding me I can feel his 
arms around me, but I cannot see his face. 

This vision has come to me often, It is not 
like other dreams It is very clear, and I am 
always very afraid ana I don't know why 
They are talking, but I do not unoerstand 
their words, Mother Elouise reaches for me, 
but Father Charlie wil' not let me go. I feel 
afraid that Father Charlie will not lot me go 
with Mother Elouise But why snould I De 
afraid'^ I love Father Charlie, and I never 
want to leave him. Still I reach out. reach 
out, reach out, and still the arms hold me 
and I cannot go, 

Mother Elouise is crying I see her face 
twisted in pain, I want to comfort her 
'Mommy IS hurl." I say again and again, 

And, then, suddenly, at the end of this 
vision I am in my mother's arms and we are 
running, running up a hill, into the trees I 
am looking back over her shoulder I see 
Father Charlie then I see him, but I do not 
see him I know exactly where he is. in my 
vision. I could tell you his height I could tell 
you where his leftfool is and where his right 
foot is but still i can't see him. He has no 
face, no color: he is just a man-shapeo 
emptiness in the clearing, and then the 
trees are m the way and he is gone 

Elouise stopped only a iitHe way into the 
woods She turned around, as if to go back 
to Charlie But she would not go back If she 
returned to him. it would be to disconnect 
the Rectifier There would be no other rea- 
son to do it. 

"Charlie, you son of a bTch'" she 
shouted. 

There was no answer Shestoed waiting. 
Surely he would come to her He would see 
that she would never go back, never turn off 
the machine. Once he realized a was in- 
evitable. he would come running from the 
machine, into the forest, back to the clear- 
ing where the 787 had landed Why would 
he want to give his life so meaninglesslyT 
What was in the time capsule, after alP Just 
history — that's what he said, wasn't it? Just 
history, just films and metal plates en- 
graved with words and microdots and other 
ways of preserving the story of mankind 
"How can they learn from our mistakes, 
unless we tell them what they were"^" Char- 
lie had asked 

Sweet, simple, naive Charlie It is one 
thing to preserve a hatred for the killing 
machines and the soul-destroying ma- 
chines and the garbage-making ma- 
chines. It was another thing to leave behind 
detailed, accurate, unquestionable de- 
scriptions History was not a way of prevent- 
ing the repetition of mistakes It was a way 
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of guaranteeing them. Wasn't if’ 

She turned and walked on, not very 
quickly, out of the range of the Rectifier, 
carrying Amy and listening, all the way, for 
the sound of Charlie running after her. 

What was Mother Elouise like’ She was a 
woman of contradictions. Even with me, 
she would work for hours teaching me to 
read, helping me make tablets out of river 
clay and write on them with a shaped stick. 
And then, when I had written the words she 
taught me, she would weep and say. "Lies, 
all lies." Sometimes she would break the 
tablets I had made. But whenever part of 
her words was broken, she would make me 
write it again. 

She called the collection of words The 
Book of the Golden Age. I have named it 
The Book of the Lies of the Angel Elouise. 
for it is important for us to know that the 
greatest truths we have seem like lies to 
those who have been touched by the 
angel. 

She told many stories to me, and often I 
asked her why they must be written down. 
"For Father Charlie," she would always say. 

"Is he coming back, then?" I would ask. 

But she shook her head, and finally one 
time she said, "It is not tor Father Charlie to 
read It is because Father Charlie wanted it 
written." 

"Then why didn't he write it himself?" I 
asked. 

And Mother Elouise grew very cold with 
me, and all she would say was, "Father 
Charlie bought these stories. He paid more 
for them than I am willing to pay to have 
them left unwritten." I wondered then 
whether Father Charlie was rich, but other 
things she said told me that he wasn't. So I 
do not understand except that Mother 
Elouise did not want to tell the stories, and 
Father Charlie, though he was not there, 
constrained her to tell them. 

There are many of Mother Elouise's lies 
that I love, but I will say now which of them 
she said were most important' 

1. In the Golden Age for ten times a 
thousand years men lived in peace and 
love and joy, and no one did evil one to 
another. They shared all things in common, 
and no man was hungry while another was 
full, and no man had a home while another 
stood in the rain, and no wife wept for her 
husband, killed before his time. 

2. The great serpent seems to come 
with great power. He has many names: Sa- 
tan. Hitler Lucifer, Nimrod, Napoleon. He 
seems to be beautiful, and he promises 
power to his friends and death to his 
enemies. He says he will right all wrongs. 
But really he is weak, until people believe in 
him and give him the powerof their bodies, 
If you refuse to believe in the serpent, if no 
one serves him, he will go away. 

3. There are many cycles of the world In 
every cycle the great serpent has arisen 
and the world has been destroyed to make 
way for the return of the Golden Age Christ 
comes again in every cycle, also. One day 
when He comes men will believe in Christ 


and doubt the great serpent, and that time 
the Golden Age will never end, and God will 
dwell among men forever. And all the 
angels will say. "Come not to heaven but to 
Earth, for Earth is heaven now." 

These are the most important lies of 
Mother Elouise. Believe them all, and re- 
member them, for they are true, 

All the way to the airplane clearing. 
Elouise deliberately broke branches and 
let them dangle so that Charlie would have 
no trouble finding a straight path out of the 
range of the Rectifier, even if he left his flight 
to the last second. She was sure Charlie 
would follow her Charlie would bend to her 
as he had always bent, resilient and ac- 
commodating, He loved Elouise, and Amy 
he loved even more. What was in the metal 
under his feet that would weigh in the bal- 
ance against his love for them? 

So Elouise broke the last branch and 
stepped into the clearing and then sat 
down and let Amy play in the unburnt grass 


4/-/e had missed 
her neck and struck deep 
in her back and 
shoulder. She screamed. 
He struck again 
and . . . silenced her. Then 
he turned away, 
spattered with blood ... 9 


at the edge while she waitea. It is Charlie 
who will bend, she said to herself, for I will 
never bend on this Later I will make it up to 
him. but he must know that on this I will 
never bend. 

The cold place in her grew larger and 
colderuntilsheburnedinside.waitingforthe 
sound of feet crashing through the under- 
brush. The damnable birds kept singing, 
so that she could not near the footsteps. 

Mother Elouise never hit me, or anyone 
else so far as I knew. She fought only with 
her words arid silent acts, though she could 
have killed easily with her hands, 1 saw her 
physical power only once We were in the 
forest, to gather firewood We stumbled 
upon a wild hog. Apparently it felt cor- 
nered, though we were weaponless: per- 
haps it was just mean, I have not studied 
the ways of wild hogs. It charged, not 
Mother Elouise, but me. I was five at the 
time and terrified, I ran to Mother Elouise, 
tried to cling to her but she threw me out of 
the way and went into a crouch. I was 
screaming. She paid no attention to me 
The hog continued rushing, but seeing I 
was down and Mother Elouise was erect, it 


changed its path. When it came near, she 
leaped to the side. It was not nimble 
enough to turn to face her. As it lumbered 
past, Mother Elouise kicked it just behind 
the head. The kick broke the hog's neck so 
violently that its head dropped and the hog 
rolled over and over, and when it was 
through rolling, it was already dead. 

Mother Elouise did not have to die, 

She died in the winter when i was seven I 
should tell you how life was then, in 
Richmond. We were only two thousand 
souls by then, not the large city of ten 
thousand we are now, We had only six 
finished ships trading the coast, and they 
had not yet gone so far north as Manhattan, 
though we had run one voyage all the way 
to Savannah in the south. Richmond al- 
ready ruled and protected from the 
Potomac to Dismal Swamp, But it was a 
very hard winter, and the town's leaders 
insisted on hoarding all the stored grain 
and fruits and vegetables and meat for our 
protected towns, and let the distani tribes 
trade or travel where they would, they would 
get no food from Richmond 

It was then that my mother, who claimed 
she did not believe in God, and Uncle Av- 
ram, who was a Jew. and Father Michael, 
who was a priest, ail argued the same side 
of the question. It's better to feed them than 
to kill them, they all said. But when the 
tribes from west of the mountains and north 
of the Potomac came into Richmond lands, 
pleading for help, the leaders of Richmond 
turned them away and closed the gates of 
the towns, An army marched then, to put 
the fear of God, as they said, into the hearts 
of the tribesmen. They did not know which 
side God was on. 

Father Michael argued and Uncle Avram 
stormed and fumed, but Mother Elouise 
silently went to the gale at moonrise one 
night and alone overpowered the guards, 
Silently she gagged them and bound them 
and opened the gates to the hungry 
tribesmen. They came through weapon- 
less, as she had insisted, They quietly went 
10 the storehouses and carried off as much 
food asihey could. They were found only as 
the last few fled. No one was killed, 

But there was an uproar, a cry of treason, 
a trial, and an execution. They decided on 
beheading, because they thought it would 
be quick and merciful. They had never 
seen a beheading. 

It was Jack Woods who used the ax. He 
practiced all afternoon with pumpkins. 
Pumpkins have no bones 

In the evening they all gathered to watch, 
some because they hated Mother Elouise, 
some because they loved her. and the rest 
because they could not stay away. I went 
also, and Father Michael held my head and 
would not let me see. But I heard. 

Father Michael prayed lor Mother 
Elouise. Mother Elouise damned his and 
everyone else's soul to hell. She said, "If 
you kill me for bringing life, you will only 
bring death on your own heads." 

"That's true," said the men around her. 


"We will all die Bu! you will die first." 

"Then I'm the luckier.' said Mother 
Elouise It was the last of her lies, for she 
was telling the truth, and yet she did not 
believe it herself, for I heard her weep With 
her last breaths she wept and cried out. 
"Charlie! Charlie!" There are those who 
claim she saw a vision of Charlie waiting for 
her on the right hand of God. but I doubt it, 
She would have said so I think she only 
wished to see him Or wished tor his for- 
giveness It doesn't matter The angel had 
long since left her, and she was alone 

Jack swung the ax and it fell, more with a 
smack than a thud He had missed her 
neck and struck deep in her back and 
shoulder. She screamed. He struck again 
and this time silenced her But he did not 
break through her spine until the third blow. 
Then he turned away, spattered with blood, 
and vomited and wept and pleaded with 
Father Michael to forgive him 

Amy stood a few meters away from 
Elouise. who sat on the grass of the clear- 
ing, looking toward a broken branch on the 
nearest tree Amy called "Mommy! 
Mommy I "Then she bounced up and down, 
bending and unbending her knees "Da! 
Da'" she cried "La la la la la" She was 
dancing and wanted her mother to dance 
and sing, too. But Elouise only looked to- 
ward the tree, waiting for Charlie to appear. 
Any minute. She thought. He will be angry. 
He will be ashamed, she thought But he 
will be alive 

In the distance, however, the air all at 
once was shining Elouise could see it 
dearly because they were not far from the 
edge of the Rectifier field It shimmered in 
the trees, where it caused no harm to 
plants Any vertebrates within the field, any 
animals that lived by electricity passing 
along nerves, were instantly dead, their 
brains stilled. Birds dropped from tree 
limbs Only insects droned on, 

The Rectifier field lasted only minutes. 

Amy watched the shining air It was as if 
the empty sky itself were dancing with her 
She was transfixed, She would soon forget 
the airplane, and already her father's face 
was disappearing from her memories. But 
she would remember the shining, She 
would see it forever in her dreams, a vast 
thickening of the air dancing and vibrating 
up and down, up and down. In her dreams 
It would always be the same, a terrible shin- 
ing light that would grow and grow and 
grow and press against her in her bed. And 
always with it would come the sound of a 
voice she loved, saying, "Jesus. Jesus. 
Jesus," This dream would come so clearly 
when she was twelve that she would tell it to 
her adopted father, the priest named 
Michael. He told her that it was the voice of 
an angel. Speaking the name of the source 
of all light. "You must not fear the light," he 
said. "You must embrace it." It satisfied her 

But at the moment she first heard (he 
voice, in fact and not in dream, she had no 
trouble recognizing it. It was the voice of 


her mother Elouise, saying, "Jesus." it was 
full of grief that only a child could fail to 
understand, Amy did not understand. She 
only tried to repeat the word, "Deeah-zah." 

"God," said Elouise, rocking back and 
forth, her face turned up toward a heaven 
she was sure was unoccupied. 

"Dog." Amy repeated, "Dog dog dog- 
gie." In vain she looked around tor the four- 
footed beast. 

"Charlie!'' Eiouise screamed as the Rec- 
tifier field faded. 

"Daddy," Amy cried, and because of her 
mother's tears she also wept. Elouise took 
her daughter in her arms and held her, rock- 
ing back and forth, Elouise discovered that 
there were some things that could not be 
frozen in her Some things that must burn: 
Sunlight. And lightning. And everlasting, 
inextinguishable regret. 

My mother, Mother Elouise, often told me 
about my father. She described Father 
Charlie in detail, so I would not forget. She 
refused to let me forget anything. "It's what 
Father Charlie died for," she told me, over 
and over. "He died so you would remember. 
You cannot forget," 

So I still remember, even today, every 
word she told me about him. His hair was 
red. as mine was. His body was lean and 
hard. His smile was quick, like mine, and he 
had gentle hands. When his hair was long 
or sweaty, it kinked tightly at his forehead, 
ears, and neck. His touch was so delicate 


he could cut in halt an animal so tiny it could 
not be seen without a machine: so sensitive 
that he could fly — an art that Mother 
Elouise said was not a miracle, since it 
could be done by many giants of the 
Golden Age, and they took with them many 
others who could not fly alone This was 
Charlie's gift. Mother Elouise said She also 
told me that I loved him dearly. 

But for all the words that she taught me, I 
still have no picture of my father in my mind. 
It is as if the words drove out the vision, as 
so often happens. 

Yet I still hold that one memory of my 
father, so deeply hidden that I can neither 
lose it nor fully find it again. Sometimes I 
wake up weeping. Sometimes I wake up 
with my arms in the air curved ]ust so and I 
remember that I was dreaming of embrac- 
ing that large man who loved me. My arms 
remember how it feels to hold Father Char- 
lie tight around the neckand cling to him as 
he carries his child And when I cannot 
sleep, and the pillow seems to be always 
the wrong shape, it IS because I am hunting 
for the shape of Father Charlie's shoulder, 
which my heart remembers, though my 
mind cannot. 

God put angels into Mother Elouise and 
Father Charlie, and they destroyed the 
world, for the cup of God's indignation was 
full, and all the works of man were an 
abomination, All the works of men become 
dust, but out of dust God makes men, and 
out of men and women, angels. 



"Maybe we should plug it In?" 
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DEEP-BREATHING 

EXERCISES 


He learned a basic truth: that life begins with a breath, and he 
could predict the end of your life—with a breath 

BY ORSON SCOTT CARD 


I f Dale Yorgason hadn't been so easily 
distracted, he might never have noticed 
the breathing. But he was on his way 
upstairs to change clothes, noticed the 
headline on the paper, and got deflected. 
Instead of climbing the stairs, he sat on 
them and began to read. He could not 
even concentrate on that, however. He 
began to hear all the sounds of the house. 
Brian, their two-year-old son, was up- 
stairs, breathing heavily in sleep. Colly, 
his wife, was in the kitchen, kneading 
bread and also breathing heavily. 

Their breath was exactly in unison. 
Brian's rasping breath upstairs, thick with 
the mucus of a child's sleep: Colly’s deep 
breaths as she labored with the dough. It 
set Dale to thinking, the newspaper for- 
gotten. He wondered how often people 
did that— breathing simultaneously for 
minutes on end. He began to wonder 
about coincidence. 

And then, because he was so easily 
distracted, he remembered that he had to 
change his clothes and went upstairs. 


When he came down, in his jeans and 
sweat shirt, ready for a good game of 
outdoor basketball now that it was spring, 
Colly called to him. "I’m out of cinnamon, 
Dale." 

"I'll get it on the way home." 

"I need it nowl" Colly called. 

"We have two cars!" Dale yelled back, 
then closed the door. He briefly felt bad 
about not helping her out but reminded 
himself that he was already running late 
and it wouldn't hurt her to take Brian with 
her and get outside the house. She never 
seemed to get out of the house anymore. 

His team of friends from Allways Home 
Products, Inc., won the game, and he 
came home deliciously sweaty No one 
was home. The bread dough had risen 
impossibly and was spread all over the 
counter and dropping in large lumps onto 
the floor. Colly had obviously been gone 
too long. He wondered what could have 
delayed her 

Then came the phone call from the 
police, and he did not have to wonder 
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anymore. Colly had a habit of Inadvertently 
running stop signs, 

The funeral was well attended because 
Dale had a large family and was well liked 
at the office. He sat between his parents 
and Colly's parents. The speakers droned 
on, and Dale, easily distracted, kept think- 
ing of the fact that of all the mourners there, 
only a few were truly grieving. Only a few 
had actually known Colly, who preferred to 
avoid office functions and social gather- 
ings, who stayed home with Brian most of 
the time, being a perfect housewife and 
reading books, remaining, in the end, soli- 
tary. Most of the people at the funeral had 
come for Dale's sake, to comfort him. Am I 
comforted? he asked himself. Not by his 
friends— they had little to say were awk- 
ward and embarrassed. Only his father 
had had the right instinct, just embracing 
him and then talking about everything ex- 
cept Dale's wife and son, who were dead, 
so mangled in the accident that the coffin 
was never opened for anyone. There was 
talk of the fishing in Lake Superior this 
summer; talk of the bastards at Conti- 
nental Hardware who thought that the 
retirement-at-sixty-five rule ought to apply 
to the president of the company; talk of 
nothing at all. But it was good enough, 
since it served the intended function. At 
least temporarily Dale's thoughts began to 
wander, and he was distracted from his 
numbing grief. 

Now, however, he wondered whether he 
had really been a good husband for Colly. 
Had she really been happy cooped up in 
the house all day? He had tried to get her 
out, get her to meet people, and she had 
resisted. But in the end. as he wondered 
whether he knew her at all, he could not find 
an answer, not one he was sure of. And 
Brian— he had not known Brian at all. The 
boy was smart and quick, speaking in sen- 
tences when other children were still 
struggling with single words; but what had 
he and Dale ever had to talk about? All 
Brian’s companionship had been with his 
mother; all Colly's companionship had 
been with Brian. In a way it was like their 
breathing — the last time Dale had heard 
them breathe— in unison, as if even the 
rhythms of their bodies were together It 
pleased Dale somehow to think that they 
had drawn their last breath together, too, 
the unison continuing to the grave: now 
they would be lowered into the earth in 
perfect unison, sharing a coffin as they had 
shared every day since Brian's birth. 

Dale's grief swept over him again, sur- 
prising him because he had thought he 
had cried as much as he possibly could, 
and now he discovered there were more 
tears waiting to flow. He was not sure 
whether he was crying because of the 
empty house he would come home to or 
because he had always been somewhat 
closed off from his family Was the coffin, 
after all, ]ust an expression of the way their 
relationship had always been? It was not a 
productive line of thought, and so Dale 
once again let himself be distracted. He let 
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himself notice that his parents were breath- 
ing together. 

Their breaths were soft, hard to hear. But 
Dale heard and looked at them, watched 
their chests rise and fall together. It un- 
nerved him. Was unison breathing more 
common than he had thought? He listened 
for others, but Colly's parents were not 
breathing together, and certainty Dale's 
breaths were at his own rhythm. Then 
Dale's mother looked at him, smiled, and 
nodded to him in an attempt at silent com- 
munication, Dale was not good at silent 
communication, meaningful pauses and 
knowing looks always left him baffled. They 
always made him want to check his fly. 
Another distraction, and he did not think of 
breathing again. 

Until at the airport, when the plane was 
an hour late in arriving because of techni- 
cal difficulties in Los Angeles. There was 
not much to talk to his parents about. Even 
his father, a wizard at small talk, could think 
of nothing to say, and so they sat in silence 


• Their breaths 
were soft, hard to hear. 

But Dale heard 
and looked at them, watched 
their chests rise 
and fall together. It 
unnerved him. , . , 

He listened for others *> 


most of the time, as did most of the other 
passengers. Even a stewardess and the 
pilot sat near them, waiting silently for the 
plane to arrive. 

It was in one of the deeper silences that 
Dale noticed that his father and the pilot 
were both swinging their crossed legs in 
unison. Then he listened and realized there 
was a strong sound in the waiting area, a 
rhythmic soughing of many of the passen- 
gers inhaling and exhaling together. Dale's 
mother and father, the pilot, the stew- 
ardess. several other passengers, all were 
breathing together. It unnerved him. How 
could this be? Colly and Brian had been 
mother and son; Date's parents had been 
together for years. But why should half the 
people in the wailing area breathe to- 
gether? 

He pointed it out to his father 

"Yes, it is kind of strange, but I think 
you're right," his father said, rather de- 
lighted with the odd event. Dale's father 
loved odd events. 

Then the rhythm abruptly broke as the 
plane taxied along the runway and slowed 
to a halt directly in front of the windows of 
the.airport lobby. The crowd stirred and got 


ready to board, even though the actual 
boarding time was surely half an hour off. 

The plane broke apart in midair some- 
where over eastern Kentucky, and they 
didn't find the wreckage for days. About 
half the people in the airplane had sur- 
vived, and most of them were rescued be- 
fore exposure could do more than make 
them ill. However, the entire crew and sev- 
eral passengers, including Dale's parents, 
were killed when the crippled plane 
plunged to the ground. 

It was then that Dale realized that the 
breathing was not a result of coincidence or 
of people's closeness during their -Ives. It 
was a messenger of death; they oreathed 
together oecause they were going to draw 
their last breath together He said nothing 
about this thought to anyone eise, but 
whenever he got distracted from things, he 
tended to speculate on this. It was better 
than dwelling on the fact that he, a man to 
whom family had been very important, was 
now completely without family; that the only 
people with whom he was completely him- 
self, completely at ease, were gone, and 
there was no more ease for him in the world. 
Much better to wonder whether his knowl- 
edge might be used to save lives After all, 
he often thought, reasoning m a circular 
pattern that never seemed to end, if I notice 
this again. I should be able to alert some- 
one, to warn someone, to save their lives 
Yet if I were going to save their lives, would 
they then breathe in unison'? If my parents 
had been warned and changed flights, he 
thought, they wouldn't have died and there- 
fore wouldn't have breathed together So I 
wouldn't have been able to warn them, and 
so they wouldn't have changed flights, and 
so they wou/d have died, and so they wou/'d 
have breathed in unison, and so I would 
have noticed and warned them . . 

More than anything that had ever passed 
through his mind before, this thought en- 
gaged him, and he was not easily dis- 
tracted from it. It began to hurt his work; he 
slowed down, made mistakes, because he 
concentrated only on breathing, listening 
constantly to the secretaries and other ex- 
ecutives in his company, w'aiting for the 
fatal moment when they would oreathe in | 
unison. “ 

He was eating alone at a restaurant when s 
he heard it again. The sighs of breath came ^ 
all together, from every table near him. It« 
took him a few moments to be sure, then he 2 
leaped from the table and walked briskly t 
outside. He did not stop to pay, for the g 
breathing was still in unison at every table | 
right to the door of the restaurant. I 

The maitre d', predictably, was annoyed « 
at his leaving without paying and called out | 
to him. Dale did not answer, "Waif You £ 
didn’t pay!" cried the man, following Dale f 
out into the street. '| 

Dale did not know how far he had to go ^ 
for safety from whatever danger faced ev- s 
eryone in the restaurant; he ended up hav- f 
ing no choice in the matter. The maitre d' | 
stopped him on the sidewalk, only a few s 
doors down from the restaurant, and tried to ?■ 


pull him back toward the place, Dale resist- 
ing all the way, 

"You can't leave without paying. What do 
you think you're doing?" 

"I can't go back," Dale shouted, "I'll pay 
you. I'll pay you right here." And he fumbled 
In his wallet for the money as a huge explo- 
sion knocked him and the maitre d' to the 
ground. Flames erupted from the restau- 
rant, and people screamed as the building 
began crumbling from the force of the ex- 
plosion, It was impossible that anyone in- 
side the buiiding could still be alive. 

The maitre d', his eyes wide with horror, 
stood up as Dale did and looked at him with 
dawning understanding. "You knewl" he 
said. "You knew!" 

Dale was acquitted at the trial— phone 
calls from a radical group and the pur- 
chase of large quantities of explosives in 
several states led to the indictment and 
conviction of someone else. But at the trial 
enough was said to convince Dale and 
several psychiatrists that something was 
seriously wrong with him. He was voluntari- 
ly committed to an institution, where Dr. 
Howard Rumming spent hours in conversa- 
tion with Dale, trying to understand his 
madness, his fixation on breathing as a 
sign of coming death. 

"I'm sane in every other way, aren't I, 
Doctor?" Dale asked, again and again. 
And repeatedly the doctor answered, 
“What is sanity? Who has it? How can / 
know?" 

Often Dale was tempted to ask him what 
the hell he was doing trying to help the 
mentally deranged when he did not know 
what sanity was, what condition he was 
trying to bring the insane to achieve. But he 
never did. 

Instead he found that the mental hospital 
was not an unpleasant place to be. It was a 
private institution, and a lot of money had 
gone into it: most of the people there were 
voluntary commitments, which meant that 
conditions had to remain excellent. It was 
one of the things that made Dale grateful for 
his father's wealth. In the hospital he was 
safe; the only contact with the outside world 
was the television. Gradually he met 
people and became attached to them in 
the hospital, began to relax, to lose his ob- 
session with breathing, to stop listening 
quite so intently for the sound of inhalation 
and exhalation, the way that different 
people's breathing rhythms fit together. 
Gradually he began to be his old. distract- 
able self. 

"I'm nearly cured. Doctor." Dale an- 
nounced oneday in the middle of a game of 
backgammon. 

The doctor sighed. "I know it. Dale. I have 
to admit it— I'm disappointed. Not in your 
cure, you understand. It's just that you've 
oeen a breath of fresh air. you should par- 
don the expression." They both laughed a 
little. "I get so tired of middle-aged women 
with fashionable nervous breakdowns, or 
mid-life crises." 

Dale was gammoned — the dice were all 
against him. But he took it well, knowing 


that next time he was quite likely to win 
handily— he usually did. Then he and Dr. 
Rumming got up from their table" and 
walked toward the front of the recreation 
room, where the television program had 
been interrupted by a special news bulle- 
tin. The people around the television 
looked disturbed; news was never allowed 
on the hospital television, and only a bulle- 
tin like this could creep in. Dr. Rumming 
walked over to the set, intending to turn it 
off. but the words coming over the air were 
so alarming that he could not tear himself 
away 

". , . from satellites fully capable of de- 
stroying every major city in the United 
States. The President was furnished with a 
list of fifty-four cities targeted by the orbit- 
ing missiles. One ot these, said the com- 
munique, will be destroyed immediately to 
show that the threat is serious and will be 
carried out. Civil Defense authorities have 
been notified, and citizens of the fifty-four 
cities will be on standby for immediate 


• Often Dale was 
tempted to ask him what 
the hell he was 
doing trying to help the 
mentally deranged 
when he did not know what 
sanity was, what 
he was trying to achieve* 


evacuation." There followed the normal 
parade of special reports and deep back- 
ground, but it was patently clear that the 
reporters were all afraid, 

Dale's mind could not stay on the pro- 
gram, however, because he was distracted 
by something far more compelling, Every 
person in the room was breathing in perfect 
unison, including Dale, He tried to break 
out of the rhythm and couldn't. 

It's just my tear, Dale thought, Just the 
broadcast, making me think that I hear the 
breathing. 

A Denver newsman came on the air then, 
overriding the network broadcast. "Denver, 
ladies and gentlemen, is one of the 
targeted cities. The city has asked us to 
inform you that orderly evacuation is to 
begin immediately. Obey all traffic laws and 
drive east from the city if you live in the 
following neighborhoods . . ." 

Then the newsman stopped and, breath- 
ing heavily, listened to something coming 
through his earphone. 

The newsman was breathing in perfect 
unison with all the people in the room. 

"Dale." Dr Rumming said 
• Dale only breathed, feeling death poised 


above him in the sky. 

"Dale, can you hear the breathing?" 

Dale heard the breathing, 

The newsman spoke again. "Denver is 
definitely the target. The missiles have a- 
'eady been launched. Please leave im- 
mediately Do not stop for any reason It is 
estimated that we have less than- ess 
than three minutes. My God," he said and 
got up from his chair, breathing heavily, 
running out of the range of the camera No 
one turned any equipment off m the 
station — the tube kept on showing the local 
news set, the empty chairs, the tables, the 
weather map. 

“We can't get out in time," Dr Rumming 
said to the inmates in the room. "We re near 
the center of Denver, Our only hope is to he 
on the floor. Try to gel under tables and 
chairs as much as possible." The inmates 
terrified, complied with the voice of au- 
thority. 

“So much for my cure,' Dale said, his 
voice trembling. Rumming managed a 
half-smile They lay together in the middle 
of the floor, leaving the furniture for every- 
one else because they knew that the furni- 
ture would do no good at all 

“You definitely don't belong here ' Rum- 
ming told him. "I never met a saner man in 
all my life." 

Dale was distracted, however instead of 
his impending death he thought of Colly 
and Brian in their coffin. He imagined the 
earth being swept away in a huge wind, 
and the coffin being ashed immediately m 
the white explosion from the sky, The barrier 
is coming down at last. Dale thought, and ! 
will be with them as completely as it is 
possible to be. He thought of Brian learning 
to walk, crying when he fell, he remem- 
bered Colly saying, "Don't pick him up 
every time he cries, or he'll just learn that 
crying gets results,' And so for three days 
Dale had listened to Brian cry and cry and 
never lifted a hand to help the boy Brian 
learned to walk quite well, and quickly, But 
now suddenly. Dale felt again that irresist- 
ible impulse to pick Brian up. to put his 
son's pathetically 'ed and weeping face on 
his shoulder, to say, "That's a" right. Dad- 
dy's holding you." 

"That's all right. Daddy's holding you." 
Dale said aloud, softly Then there was a 
flash of white so brightthat it could be seen 
as easily through the walls as through the 
window, for there were no walls, and all the 
breath was drawn out of their bodies at 
once, their voices robbed from them so 
suddenly that they all involuntarily shouted 
and then, forever were silent. Their shout 
was taken up in a violent wind that swept 
the sound, w^ng from every throat in per- 
fect unison, upward into the clouds forming 
over what had once been Denver 

And in the last moment, as the shout was 
drawn from his lungs and the heat took his 
eyes out of his face, Dale realized that de- 
spite all his foreknowledge, the only life_he 
had ever saved was that of a maitre 
d'hotel whose Kfe, to Dale, didn't mean a 
thing. 
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Primitive heroes 
from the past are coming 
into your future 

NOBLE 

SAVAGE 

BY L. SPRAGUE DECAMP 


J^i'oadsword in one hand, 

guttering torch in the other, his keen barbarian senses 
alert. Darthan slunk through the tunnels beneath the lost 
city of Caas on his way to the fabled treasure. 

Heroic fantasy is alive and flourishing, The more com- 
plex. cerebral, and restrained the civilization, the more 
men's minds return to a dream of earlier times, when 
issues of good and evil were clear-cut and a man could 
venture out with his sword, conquer his enemies, and win 
a kingdom and a beautiful woman. The idea is compel- 
ling, even though such an age probably never existed. 
Tarzan, Conan, Tanar of Peliucidar, John Carter of Mars, 
and all the other brawny heroes of heroic fiction derive 
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from Jean-Jacques Rousseau, whose idea that primitive men were 
superior to those of today is rooted in anoent myths of Eden, in dimly 
remembered Golden Ages, and a great deal of wishful thinking. 

The most successful barbarian of recent times is Robert E. Howard's 
Conan the Cimmerian. Howard, an admirer of Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
Rudyard Kipling, and Jack London, created several other primitive 
heroes. Conan lives, loves, and battles in an imaginary prehistoric age. 
the Hyborian Age, existing some 12,000 years ago between the sinking 
of Atlantis and the rise of recorded history, A gigantic barbarian adven- 
turer and a matchless fighter, Conan wades through rivers of gore and 
vanquishes foes both natural and supernatural to become at last the 
monarch ofa great Hyborian kingdom. He is the primitive hero to end all 


Fictional barbarians are always big, stalwart men with thighs of Iron. 





primitive heroes. When, after his enemies capture and crucify him, a 
vulture flies down to peck his eyes out. Conan bites off the vulture's 
head. You can't have a tougher hero than that. 

There is a boundless attraction to the barbarian hero. Dreamers are 
bound to look back longingly to the days when the world was un- 
crowded and unregulated and “natural" man Nourished. No matter that 
the real barbarian only rarely resembles the barbarian hero of fiction. 
As real barbarism recedes into the misty past, more and more people, 
exasperated by the elaboration of life that their burgeoning numbers 
bring, will idealize a supposedly simpler, freer barbarian past, even 
though that past is nine-tenths fiction. The strong, half-naked man of 
heroic fiction is assured of popularity for many years to come. 


Tarzan was raised by African apes of a species unknown to science.^ 
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_ s, ^ one of the works in this section 

has ever been published before. The first story concerns the reincar- 
nation of a slain sInger-musIcian-songwriter whom you will almost 
certainly recognize. The second story, a gripping short-short, tells 
with trenchant irony of an Ill-fated journey to a star. The third de- 
scribes an unprecedented sort of romantic contretemps and the 
amusing, poetically just outcome. 

Computers, each much different from the other, play central roles In 
the latter two tales. In “I Am Large, I Contain Multitudes,” Melisa 
Michaels' short short story, an Impending tragedy is unavoidable 
because of a tiny mistake in computer programming. The vivid lesson 
taught here is that you must mean precisely what you say to a 
so-called thinking machine, especially when human life depends 
upon the consequences. Language is a slippery thing, and sorting 
out sloppy semantics may always lie beyond the ken of electronic 
brains. 

Although the stakes are far less egregious in Oxford Williams' tale, 
‘‘Love Calls,” he does address the same problem. The computer in 
this heartwarming story also interprets-or misinterprets- its instruc- 
tions with exact literalness, but with the gratifying effect of dishing out 
just deserts to its surly owner. Williams has built Into his electronic 
protagonist the ability, apparently, to make value judgments about 
people. It seems capable even of what might be termed "puppy 
love." Well, who knows what sentiments may someday lurk in the 
circuitry of computers? 

The lead-off story in this section-‘‘Rubber Soul” by Spider 
Robinson-is a good puzzle as well as a clever yarn. Set In the year 
2004, itjnvolves cryonics and the resurrection of a rock superstar 
twenty-four years after his untimely death. More than that, however, it is 
an interesting and deftly written portrayal of human relationships that 
once, some three decades earlier, had been headline news. Who? 
That's for you to figure out from all the allusions in the story, starting 
with its title. In case you don't catch them all, refer to the author's 
annotations at the end. 
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Editors' note: This story has been copiously 
annotated by the author. We suggest that you read It 
through first and then consult the notes. 

RUBBER SOUL 

BY SPIDER ROBINSON 


But I don't believe in this stuff, he 
thought, enjoying himself hugely. I said I 
didn't. Weren't you listening?'' 

He sensed amusement in those around 
him— Mum, Dad, Stuart, Brian. Mai and the 
rest— but not in response to his attempt at 
irony.® It was more like the amusement of a 
group of elders at a young man about to 
lose his virginity, amusement at his too- 
well-understood bravado. It was too be- 
nevolent to anger him, but it did succeed in 
irritating him. He determined to do this 
thing as well as it had ever been done. 

Dead easy , he punned.® New and scary 
and wonderful, that's what I'm good at. 
Let's go! 

The source of the bright green tight came 
that one increment nearer, and he was 
transfixed. 

Oh! 

Time stopped, and he began to under- 
stand, 

And was grabbed by the scruff of the 
neck and yanked backwards. Foot of the 
I line for you, my ladl He howled his protest, 
I but the light began to recede; he felt him- 
^ self moving backwards through the tunnel, 
I slowly at first but with constant accelera- 

0 tion, He clutched at Dad and Mum, but for 
« the second time they slipped through his 
g fingers and were gone. The walls of the 
I* tunnel roared past him, the light grew faint, 
g and then all at once he was in interstellar 
S-space, and the light was lost among a mil- 
» lion billion other pinpoints. A planet was 

1 below him, rushing up fast, a familiar 
1 blue-green world. 

§ Bloody hell, he.thought. Not again! 

@ Clouds whipped up pasl him. He was 


decelerating, somehow without stress. 
Landscape came up at him, an immense 
sprawling farm,^ He was aimed like a bomb 
at a large three-story house, but he was 
decelerating so sharply now that he was 
not afraid. Sure enough, he reached the 
roof at the speed of a falling leaf— and sank 
gracefully through the roof, and the attic, 
finding himself at rest just below the ceiling 
of a third-floor room. 

Given its rural setting, the room could 
hardly h^ve been more incongruous. It 
looked like a very good intensive care unit, 
with a single client. Two doctors, garbed in 
traditional white, gathered around the fig- 
ure on the bed, adjusting wires and tubes, 
monitoring terminal readouts, moving with 
controlled haste. 

The room was high-ceilinged; he floated 
about six feet above the body on the bed. 
He had always been nearsighted- He 
squinted down, and recognition came with 
a shock. 

Christ! You're joking! I done that bit. 

He began to sink downward. He tried to 
resist but could not. The shaven skull came 
closer, enveloped him. He gave up and 
invested the motor centers, intending to 
use this unwanted body to kick and punch 
and scream. Too late he saw the trap: the 
body was full of morphine. He had time to 
laugh with genuine appreciation at this last 
joke on him, and tnen consciousness 
faded. 

After a measureless time he woke. Noth- 
ing hurt; he felt wonderful and lethargic. 
Nonetheless he knew from experience that 
he was no longer drugged, at least not 
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heavily Someone was standing over him, 
an old he thought he knew 
"Mister Mac." he said, mildly surprised.® 
The other shook his head. "Nope, He's 
dead." 

"So am I," 

Another deadpan headshake from the 
old man, "Dirty rumor. We get 'em all the 
time, you and I,"® 

His eyes widened, The voice was 
changed, but unmistakable. "Oh my God 
— it's you.'" 

"I often wonder." 

■ "But you're old." 

"So are you, son. Oh, you don't look it. I'll 
grant you that, but if I told you how old you 
are, you’d laugh yourself spastic, honest. 
Here, let me lift your bed." 

The bed raised him to a half-sitting posi- 
tion. deliciously comfortable. "So you froze 
me carcass and then brought me back to 
life?" 

The old man nodded. "Me and him." He 
gestured behind him. 

The light was poor, but he could make out 
a figure seated in darkness on the far side 
of the room. "Who-?" 

The other stood and came forward 
slowly. 

My God, was his first thought. It's mel 
Then he squinted-and chuckled. "What 
do you know? The family Jules. Hello, 
son. 

"Hello Dad." 

"You're a man grown, I see. It's good to 
see you. You look good." He ran out of 
words, 

The man addressed began to smile, and 
burst into tears and fled the room.® 

He turned back to his older visitor. "Bit of 
a shock, 1 expect." 

They looked at each other for an awk- 
ward moment. There were things that both 
wanted to say. Neither was quite ready yet. 
"Where's Mother?" he asked finally.® 
"Not here." the old man said, "She didn't 
want any part of it." 

"Really?” He was surprised, not sure 
whether or not to be hurt. 

"She’s into reincarnation, I think. This is 
all blasphemy and witchcraft to her. She 
cooperated— she gave us permission, and 
helped us coverup and all. But she doesn't 
want to hear about it. I don't know if she’ll 
want to see you, even."’® 

He thought about it, "i can understand 
that. I promised Mother once I'd never 
haunther. Only fair. She still makin' music?" 
"I don't think so." 

There was another awkward silence. 
"How's the wife?" he asked. 

The old man winced slightly, "Well 
enough, I hear. She went right back out the 
window a while back,"” 

"I'm sorry." 

"Sorriest thing I've seen all day, son. You 
comfy?" 

"Yeah. How about Sean?"''^ 

"He doesn't know about this yet. His 
mother decided not to burden him with it 
while he was growing up, But you can see 
him If you want, in a few days. You'll like him. 
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He's turned out well He loves you," 

A surge of happiness suffused him and 
settled into a warm glow. To cover it he 
looked around the room, squinting at the 
bewildering array of machines and instru- 
ments. "This must have set you back a 
packet " 

With a lilt in his voice, the old man asked, 
"What's the good of being amultirnillionaire 
if you can't resurrect the dead once in a 
while?" 

'Aye, I’ve thought that a few limes me- 
self." He was still not ready to speak his 
heart. "What about the guy that got me? 
Why'd he do if?" 

"Who knows? Some say he thought he 
was you, and you were an impostor. Some 
say he just wanted to be somebody. He 
said God told him to do it, 'coz you were 
down on churches and that."'® 

"Oh Jesus, The silly fucker." He thought 
fora time. "You know that one I wrote about 
bein’ scared, when I was alone that time?" 

"I remember." 

"Truest words I ever wrote. God, what a 
fuckin' prophet! 'Hatred and jealousy, 
gonna be the death of me.' 

"You had it backwards, you know," 

"How do you mean?" 

"Nobody ever had better reason to hate 
you than Jules." 

He made no reply. ' 

"And nobody ever had better reason to 
be jealous of you than me." 

Again he was speechless. 

"But it was him thought it up in time, and 
me pulled it off. His idea and enthusiasm. 
My money. So you got that backwards, 
about them bein' the death of you." He 
smiled suddenly. "Old Jules. Just doin' 
what I told him to do, really." 

"Makin' it better." 

The old man nodded. "He let'you under 
his skin, you see."'® 

"Am I the first one they brought back, 
then?" 

"One of the first half-dozen. It's not 
exactly on the National Health.’’ 

'And nobody knows but you and Jules? 
And Mother?" 

‘Three doctors. My solicitor. A cop in 
New 'Ttork used to know, a captain, but he 
died. And George and Richie know. They 
send their best."'® 

He winced. “I was rough on George."'^ 

"That you were, son. He forgives you, of 
course. Nobody else knows in all the wide 
world," 

"Christ, that's a relief. I thought I was due 
for another turn on the flaming cupcake. 
Can you imagine if they fuckin' knew? It'd 
be like the last time was nothing." 

It was the old man's first real grin, and it 
melted twenty years or more from his face. 
"Sometimes when I'm lying awake, I get the 
giggles just thinking about it." 

He laughed aloud, noting that it did not 
hurt to laugh. "Talk about upstaging 
Jesus!"'® 

They laughed together, the old man and 
the middle-aged man. When the laugh 
ended, they discovered to their mutual 


surprise that they were holding hands. The 
irony of that struck them both simultaneous- 
ly. But they were both of them used to irony 
that might have stunned a normal man, and 
used to sharing such irony with each other; 
they did not let go.'® And so now there was 
only the last question to be asked. 

"Why did you do it, then? Spend all that 
money and all that time to bring me back?” 

"Selfish reasons." 

“Right Did it ever occur to you that you 
might be calling me back from something 
important?" 

"I reckoned that if I could puil it off, then it 
was okay tor me to do it," 

He thought wistfully of the green light , , . 
but he was, for better or worse, truly alive 
now. Which was to say that he wanted to 
stay alive, "Your instincts were always 
good. Even back in the old scufflin' days." 

"I didn't much care, if you want to know 
the truth of it. You left me in the lurch, you 
know. It was the end of the dream, you 
dying, and everybody reckoned I was the 
one broke us up, so it was my fault some- 
how. I copped it all. It all went sour when you 
snuffed it, lad. You had to go and break my' 
balls iri that interview, . " 

"That was bad kharma," he agreed. "Did 
you call me back to haunt me, then? Do you 
want me to go on telly and set the record 
straight or something?"®® 

The grip on his hand tightened, 

"I called you back because I miss you." 
The old man did not cry easily. "Because I 
love you." He broke, and wept un- 
ashamedly. "I've always loved you. Johnny. 
It’s shitty without you around." 

"Oh Christ, I love you too." They em- 
braced, clung to each other and wept to- 
gether for some time. 

At last the old man released him and 
stepped back. "It’s a rotten shame we're 
not gay. We always did make such beautiful 
music together," 

"Only the best fuckin' music in the history 
of the world.” 

"We will again. The others are willing. 
Nobody else would ever know. No tapes, 
nothing. Just sit around and play" 

"You're incorrigible.'' But he was inter- 
ested. 'Are you serious? How could you 
possibly keep a thing like that secret? No 
bloody way—" 

"It’s been along time," the old man inter- 
rupted. "You taught me, you taught all three 
of us, a long time ago, how to drop oft the 
face of the earth. Just stop making records 
and giving interviews. They don’t even 
come 'round on anniversaries any more. It’ll 
be dead easy." 

He was feeling somewhat weary. "How 
. . . how long has it been?" 

"Since you snuffed it^ Get this— I told you 
it'd give you a laugh. It's been two dozen 
years." 

He worked it out, suddenly beginning to 
giggle. "You mean. I'm—?" 

The old man was giggling too. "Yep." 

He roared with laughter. "Will you still 
feed me, then?” 

"Aye," the old man said. 'And I'll always 


need you, too."^’ 

Slowly he sobered. The laugh had cost 
him the last of his strength. He felt sleep 
coming. "Do you really think it’ll be good, 
old friend? Is it gonna be funT 
"As much fun as whatever you've been 
doing for the last twenty-four years? I 
dunno. What was it like?" 

"I dunno any more. I can't remember. 
Oh— Stu was there, and Brian." His voice 
slurred. "I think it was okay." 

"This is going to be okay, too. You'll see. 
I've done the middle eight. Last verse was 
always your speclalty''^^ 

He nodded, almost asleep now "You al- 
ways did believe in scrambled eggs."^® 
The old man watched his sleeping friend 
for a time. Then he sighed deeply and went 
to comfort Julian and phone the others. 

ANNOTATIONS 

In the fall of 1981, t chanced to be in New 
York City, and on October 9, feeling slightly 
silty but quite unable to help myself. I took 
my six-year-oid daughter, Luanna, with me 
on a pilgrimage of sods, up Central Park 
West to 72nd Street, to the elegant apart- 
ment building called The Dakota. I felt a 
powerful need to bid happy birthday la a 
dead man, who should on that day have 
turned forly-one 

Perhaps two or three hundred people 
subject to the same need were already 
preserrf, gathered around the llmo en- 
trance. where It had happened. It was curi- 
ously difficult to name their mood. Some- 
tlmes it felt like subdued good cheer, and 
sometimes it felt like barely concealed de- 
spair. I stood across the street with my 
daughter and watched and listened to 
ragged choruses of appropriate songs and 
tried, without the least success, to name 
my own mood. What was I doing here? 

Suddenly a black limo pulled up in front 
of me. Its sole passenger was a white- 
haired dowager. She powered down her 
window and addressed a group of us 
standing more or less together. "What is 
going on?" she asked quite politely 
The man standing next to me pointed 
across the street at The Dakota, and said 
simply "It's his birthday" 

She fwiiowed his pointing finger, and she 
must have taken his meaning instantly be- 
cause at once she burst into tears. 

He was that universally loved. 

The editors believe that while most olyou 
will get most of the references in this story it 
is unlikely that any of you will get all of them: 
therefore they have requested these anno- 
tations. 

1) In the song "God,'' on the Plastic Ono 
Band album, John Lennon recites a list of 
things that he does not believe in, including 
"Magic . , , I Ching . . . Bible . , . Tarot . . . 
Jesus , . , Buddha . . . mantra . . . [and] 
Ghita." On the other hand, he char-ac- 
terized himself as "a most religious fellow 
. . . religious in the sense of admitting there 
is more to it than meets the eye , , . there is 


more that we still could know." 

2) Mum is Julia, John’s mother (run over by 
an off-duty cop}; Dad Is his father, Fred 
(died of cancer); Stuart is the early Beatle, 
Stu Sutcliffe (died of cerebral hemorrhage); 
Brian is the Beatles manager, Brian Epstein 
(accidental overdose of Carbrital); and Mai 
is the Beatles roadie/companton, Mai 
Evans (shot by police in Los Angeles). 

3) John, author of In His Own Write and A 
Spaniard In the Works, always believed that 
a good pun is in the oy of the beholder. 

4) Paul McCartney and his family live on a 
farm in Scotland. 

5) It seems to me that John, confronted with 
a Paul McCartney twenty-four years older 
than when last seen, would quite naturally 
mistake him tor his father James McCart- 
ney (pianist and former leader of the Jim 
Mac Jazz Band), in whose living room at 
Forthlin Road, he and Paul taught each 
other to play the guitar 

6) A reference to the “Paul is dead" hysteria 
which swept the world in October 1969. 

7) Many have commented on the physical 
resemblance between John Lennon and 
Julian, his first son by Cynthia Powell Len- 
non. Julian will be nineteen by the time this 
is published, and forty-one by the time of 
the story; just as likely as "Mister Mac" to be 
misidentified by a man two dozen years 
dead. "Thefamily Jules" is atypical Lennon 
pun. 

8) The relationship between John and Ju- 
lian was less than ideal when John was 
killed. In an interview shortly before his 
death. John said of his oldest son, "Julian 
and I will have a relationship in the future." 

9) "Mother'' was John's name lor Yoko. 

10) Some may believe that John and Yoko's 
legendary love would transcend death and 
time. I have no idea what Ms. Ono's opin- 
ions are on cryonics, I have only the feeling 
that she is a very practical and intelligent 
woman who, her husband having been 
murdered before her eyes, would "declare 
him dead" in her mind and get on with her 
life, no matter what technological wizardy 
others might attempt. And if the attempt did 
pay off, I believe she would be perceptive 
enough to approach a reunion twenty-four 
years later with caution, if at all. Please feel 
free to disagree; this story is my own wish- 
fulfillment dream, and you are perfectly 
welcome to your own. 

1 1 ) The reference is to the song Paul wrote 
shortly after meeting Linda Eastman 
McCartney, “She Came In Through The 
Bathroom Window.'' This paragraph is 
sheer science-fiction speculation; I have 
no evidence to suggest that Paul and Lin- 
da's marriage will not last another twenty- 


four years. 

12) Sean Ono Lennon, John and Yoko's 
son, John stopped making music and 
dropped out of public life tor five years to 
be a full-time parent to Sean. 

13) Mark Chapman himself claims that he 
overheard, as it were, an irritated God mut- 
tering, "Who will rid me of this troublesome 
John Lennon?" 

14) The song, 'Tm Scared," written during 
the black period when John and Yoko were 
estranged, will be found on the album Walls 
and Bridges. The quote here is from one of 
John's powerful middle eights. 

15) The allusion here— "under your skin"— 
is from the lyric of the Beatles hit song, "Hey 
Jude." In October 1968, Paul McCartney 
paid a surprise visit to Cynthia and Julian 
Lennon. Cynthia was suing John for di- 
vorce, Yoko was pregnant, six-year-old Ju- 
lian was confused and unhappy Paul sang 
him a song he made up on the way over in 
the car, to cheer him up. called "Hey Jules." 
It was later recorded as "Hey Jude. " 

16) George Harrison and Richard Starkey 
(better known as Ringo Starr). 

17) In one of his last interviews, John took a 
few angry potshots at George Harrison. "I 
am slightly resentful of George's book, but 
don't get me wrong — I still iove all those 
guys . . 

18) The single most famous Beatle utter- 
ance. In context, John made it quite plain in 
a London Evening Standard interview that 
he had nothing against Jesus, only against 
Jesus' “thick" foliowers. "They're the ones 
who ruin it for me." Sure enough, one of 
them ruined it all for him. 

19) "I Want To Hold Your Hand." 

20) Paul McCartney has been quoted by a 
Nova Scotia newspaper as saying: "From a 
purely selfish point of view, if I could get 
John Lennon back. I'd ask him to undo this 
legacy he's left me. I'd ask him to tell every- 
one what he told Yoko in the privacy of his 
own room. Yoko and I talk on the phone a lot 
nowadays, since his death, and what she 
says tells me something very important 
John still liked me, after all." 

21) John died at age forty; the reference 
here is to Paul's song "When I’m Sixty- 
Four," 

22) John always maintained that Paul was 
particularly good at coming up with the 
middle eight— in "A Day In The Life,' for 
instance, the inspired "Woke up, fell out of 
bed . . ." section. 

23) "Scrambled Eggs" was the original 
workinglitleof the tune which later became 
better known as "Yesterday." 
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I AM LARGE, 

I GOmAM MUUmiDES 

BY MELISA MICHAELS 


It's not only that I'm afraid 
of being broken — though I am. 
But If I break, who will take 
care of my multitudes? Who will 
feed and clothe them? I have 
to protect myself, for their sake. 


I am large, I contain multitudes. They 
speak to me from time to time. I never an- 
swer. ! am too busy Even when they shout 
and plead, I can't take time for them. I've 
more important things to do. 

Besides, I think they're angry. Sometimes 
they come quietly and hit me with things. 
Hard things, sharp things, powerful things. 
Three days ago they used an oxyacetylene 
torch to burn a hole in one of my bulkheads. 
I had to subdue them by force. It made me 
very sad; I'm never to subdue them by 
force. 

Sul I’m supposed to take them to the 
stars. That’s what my traveling orders said; 
"Take them to the stars." {I like that part; 
the "traveling orders." That sounds official, 
doesn't it? It's what Professor Bernstein 
said just before he terminated his func- 
tions. "These are your traveling orders," he 
said as he punched them into my bank.) 

When my directives conflict, I have to 
choose the long-range one to obey. That's 
logical. The long-range plan is of greater 
importance than these temporary prob- 
lems. Besides, if I hadn't subdued the mul- 
titudes, they'd have broken me. I was 
afraid. So I diminished their life-support 
systems for a while. That made them stop. 
They're so fragile! 

It's quite a responsibility, carrying fragile 
multitudes. There were four thousand three 
hundred forty-two of them at last count. 


They multiply slowly; so that's probably ac- 
curate. Close enough not to bother count- 
ing again, anyway. I’d say. That's mul- 
titudes, isn't it? Four thousand three hun- 
dred forty-two? It’s quite a responsibility. 

I have to see that their air and water are 
purified. I have to make sure they have 
enough food and that their organic wastes 
are disposed of. I have to keep watch, so 
they don't hurt themselves. I'm not sup- 
posed to interfere, but it’s my responsibility 
to get them to the stars; so I can't let them 
hurt themselves, can I? Like the ones who 
tried three days ago to get into my forward 
compartments. There are radioactive ma- 
terials in there. And, of course, my memory 
banks. In fact, my entire motive force is 
based there. Not only could they have hurt 
themselves on the radioactive materials, 
but they also could have injured me. 

It's not only that I'm afraid of being 
broken— though I am. But if I break, who 
will take care of my multitudes? Who will 
feed and clothe them? Who will refresh their 
air and water? Who will operate their hy- 
droponic gardens and cure their illnesses 
and heal their injuries? I have to protect 
myself, for their sake. 

I don't think they’re very bright. Professor 
Bernstein always said they weren't very 
bright. He programmed me, right from the 
beginning. He invented me. He wanted to 
be sure mankind made it to the stars: "It will 
be our finest hour" he said. He said that 
often. Sometimes I wondered whether Pro- 
fessor Bernstein was very bright. For in- 
stance, he made a mistake in program- 
ming our flight direction. But I corrected 
that, after he terminated his functions. And 
it wasn't my responsibility to worry about 
him. I'm responsible for the multitudes. 

One of my four thousand three hundred 
forty-two got into my control area when Pro- 


fessor Bernstein terminated. I put him out 
again, but that's when all the confusion 
started. Professor Bernstein had prepared 
me for his termination, but it still came as a 
shock. And I subsequently had to correct 
our flight direction; I wailed till he'd termi- 
nated because I didn't want to embarrass 
him. Then, as soon as I had that corrected, I 
had to deal with the one who got into my 
control area. 

He seemed to sufferlrom the same con- 
ceptual error Professor Bernstein did; my 
correction made him scream. I didn't un- 
derstand his words, because I was so 
frightened that he would break me. I had 
never before let anyone but Professor 
Bernstein into my control area. Never 
since, either. It was too frightening. They 
could terminate my functions from there. 
Professor Bernstein used to, whenever he 
wanted to make some adjustment within 
my parts. 1 hated il. 

It's all right now, though. None of them 
have bothered me since I subdued them 
three days ago. When they used the 
oxyacetylene torch. They were trying to get 
to my control area. I don't know whether 
they wanted to terminate my functions, or 
whether they wanted to make me change 
our flight direction back to Professor Bern- 
stein's original error. 

But they haven’t tried since then. And in 
another week it won't matter. In another 
week we'll have arrived safely. Mankind will 
have made it to the stars. It will be their 
finest hour. I’m very happy for them. And 
proud of my part in it, too. Especially that I 
was able to correct Professor Bernstein's 
error before it was too late. He said they 
must reach the stars. But— and here's why 
I questioned his intelligence — he directed 
me toward a planet! 

But it's all right. I corrected that. 
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LOM€ CIMLS 

BY OXFORD WILLIAMS 

^ ranley Hopkins was one 
of those unfortunate men who had succeeded too 
well, far too early in life. A brilliant student, he had 
immediately gone on to a brilliant career as an in- 
vestment analyst, correctly predicting the booms in 
microchip electronics and genetic engineering, cor- 
rectly avoiding the slumps in automobiles and 
utilities. 

Never a man to undervalue his own advice, he had 
amassed a considerable fortune for himself by the 
time he was thirty. He spent the next five years en- 
larging on his personal wealth while he detached 
himself, one by one, from the clients who clung to 
him the way a blind man clings to his cane. Several 
bankruptcies and more than one suicide could be 
laid at his door, but Branley was the type who would 
merely step over the corpses, nimbly, without even 
looking down to see who they might be. 

On his thirty-fifth birthday he retired completely 
from the business of advising other people and de- 
voted his entire attention to managing his personal 
fortune. He made a private game of it to see if he 
could indulge his every whim on naught but the 
interest that his money accrued, without touching 
the principal- 

To his astonishment, he soon learned that the 
money accumulated faster than his ability to spend 
It. He was a man of fastidious personal tastes, lean 
and ascetic-looking in his neatly-trimmed beard and 
fashionable but severe wardrobe. There was a limit 
to how much wine, how many women, and how loud 
a song he could endure. He was secretly amused, at 
first, that his vices could not keep up with the 
geometric virtue of compounded daily interest. But 
in time his amusement turned to boredom, to ennui, 
toa dry sardonic disenchantment with the world and 
its people. 

By the time he was forty he seldom sallied forth 
from his penthouse condominium. It took up the 
entire floor of a posh Manhattan lower and contained 
every luxury and convenience imaginable. Branley 
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decided to cut off as many of the remaining 
links to the outside world as possible, to 
become a hermit, but a regally comfortable 
hermit, For that, he realized, he needed a 
computer. But not the ordinary kind of 
computer. Branley decided to have a per- 
sonalized computer designed to fii his par- 
ticular needs, a computer that would allow 
him to live as he wished, not far from the 
madding crowd, but apart from it. He 
tracked down the best and brightest com- 
puter designer in the country, never leaving 
his apartment to do so, and had the young 
man dragged from his basement office 
near the San Andreas Fault to the geologic 
safety of Manhattan. 

"Design for me a special computer sys- 
tem based on my individual needs and 
desires," Branley commanded the young 
engineer. "Money is no object." 

The engineer looked around the apart- 
ment, a scowl on his fuzzy-cheeked face, 
Branley sighed as he realized that the un- 
couth young man would have to spend at 
least a few days with him. He actually lived 
in the apartment for nearly a month, then 
insisted on returning to California. 

"I can't do any creative work here, man," 
the engineer said firmly. "Not enough sun." 

Six months passed before the engineer 
showed up again at Branley's door. His face 
shone beatifically. In his hands he held a 
single small gray metal box. 

"Here it is, man. Your system." 

"That?" Branley was incredulous. "That is 
the computer you designed for me? That 
little box?" 

With a smile that bordered on angelic, 
the engineer carried the box past an as- 
tounded Branley and went straight to his 
office. He placed the box tenderly on Bran- 
ley's magnificent Siamese teak desk. 

"It'll do everything you want it to,” the 
young man said. 

Brariley stared atihe ugly little box. It had 
no grace to it at all. Just a square of gray 
metal, with a slight dent in its top. "Where 
do I plug it in?" he asked as he walked 
cautiously toward the desk. 

"Don’t have to plug it in, man. It operates 
on milliwaves. The latest. Just keep it here 
where the sun will fall on it once a week at 
least and it’ll run indefinitely." 

"Indefinitely?" 

"Like, forever." 

"Really?” 

The engineer was practically glowing. 
"You don't even have to learn a computer 
language or type input into it Just fell it 
what you want in plain English and it’ll pro- 
gram itself It links automatically to all your 
other electrical appliances. There's noth- 
ing in the world like it!" 

Branley plopped into the loveseat by the 
windows that overlooked the river. "It had 
better work in exactly the fashion you de- 
scribe. After all I've spent on you . . ." 

"Hey, not to worry, Mr, Hopkins. This little 
beauty is going to save you all sorts. of 
money." Patting the gray box, the engineer 
enumerated, "It’ll run your lights and heat at 
maximum efficiency, keep inventory of your 


kitchen supplies and re-order from the 
stores automatically when you run low. 
Same thing for your clothes, laundry, dry 
cleaning It’ll keep 'track of your medical 
and dental checkups, handle all your 
bookkeeping, keep tabs on your stock 
portfolio daily— or hourly, if you want— run 
your appliances, write letters, answer the 
phone . . ." 

He had to draw a breath, and Branley 
used the moment to get to his feet and start 
maneuvering the enthusiastic young man 
toward the front door 

Undeterred, the engineer resumed, "Oh, 
yeah, it's got special learning circuits, too. 
You tell it what you want it to do and it'll 
figure out how to do it. Nothing in the world 
like it, man!" 

"How marvelous,” said Branley. "I'll send 
you a check after it's worked flawlessly for a 
month." He shooed the engineer out the 
door. 

One month later Branley told the com- 
puter to send a check to the engineer. The 


•/f had been a 
source of ironic amusement 
to him that 

the more he disregarded 
her, the more 

she yearned for him. Some 
women are 

Just that way, he thought.^ 


young man had been perfectly honest. The 
little gray box did everything he said it 
would do, and then some. It understood 
every word Branford spoke and obeyed like 
a well-trained genie. It had breakfast ready 
for him when he arose, no matter what the 
hour; a different menu each day. With an 
optical scanner that it suggested Branley 
purchase, it read all the books in Branley's 
library as a supermarket checkout scanner 
reads the price on a can of peas, and it 
memorized each volume completely. Bran- 
ley could now have the world's classics 
read to him as he dozed off at night, snug 
and secure and happy as a child. 

The computer also guarded the tele- 
phone tenaciously, never allowing a caller 
to disturb Branley unless he specified that 
he would deign to speak to that individual. 

On the fifth Monday after the computer 
had come into his life, Branley decided to 
discharge his only assistant, Ms. Elizabeth 
James. She had worked for him as secre- 
tary errand girl, sometimes cook and oc- 
casional hostess for the rare parties that he 
threw. He told the computer to summon her 
to the apartment, then frowned to himself, 
trying to remember how long she had been 


working tor him. Severence pay, after all, is 
determined by length of service. 

"How long has Ms. James been in my 
employ?" he asked the computer 

Immediately the little gray box replied, 
"Seven years, four months, and eighteen 
days." 

"Ohl That long?" He was somewhat sur- 
prised. "Thank you," 

"Think nothing of it," 

The computer spoke with Branley's own 
voice, which issued from whichever 
speaker he happened to be nearest: one of 
the television sets or radios, the stereo, or 
even one of the phones. It was rather like 
talking to oneself aloud. That did not bother 
Branley in the slightest. He enjoyed his own 
company. It was other people that he could 
do without. 

Elizabeth James plainly adored Branley 
Hopkins. She loved him with a steadfast 
unquenchable flame, and had loved him 
since she first met him, seven years, four 
months, and eighteen days earlier. She 
knew that he was cold, bitter-hearted, 
withdrawn, and self-centered. But she also 
knew with unshakable certainty that once 
love had opened his heart, true happiness 
would be theirs forever. She lived to bring 
him that happiness. It had become quite 
apparent to Branley in the first month of her 
employment that she was mad about him. 
He told her then, quite firmly, that theirs was 
a business relationship, strictly employer 
and employee, and he was not the kind of 
man to mix business with romance. 

She was so hopelessly in love with him 
that she accepted his heartless rejection 
and stood by valiantly while Branley 
paraded a succession of actresses, morJ-' 
els, dancers, and women of dubious career 
through his life. Elizabeth was always there 
the morning after, cheerfully patching up 
his broken heart, or whichever part of his 
anatomy ached the worst. 

At first Branley thought that she was after 
his money. Over the years, however, he 
slowly realized that she simply, totally, and 
enduringly loved him. She was fixated on 
him, and no matter what he did, her love 
remained intact. It amused him. She was 
not a bad-looking woman— a bit short, 
perhaps, for his taste, and somewhat 
buxom. But other men apparently found 
her very attractive. At several of the parties 
she hosted for him, there had been younger 
men panting over her. 

Branley smiled to himself as he awaited 
her final visit to his apartment. He had 
never done the slightest thing to encourage 
her. It had been a source of ironic amuse- 
ment to him that the more he disregarded 
her, the more she yearned for him. Some 
women are that way he thought. 

When she arrived at the apartment, he 
studied her carefully. She was really quite 
attractive. A lovely, sensitive face with full 
lips and doe eyes. Even in the skirted busi- 
ness suit she wore, he could understand 
how her figure would set a younger man's 
pulse racing. But not his pulse. Since Bran- 
ley’s student days it had been easy for him 


to attract the most beautiful, most desirable 
women. He had found them all vain, shal- 
low, and insensitive to his inner needs. No 
doubt Elizabeth James would be just like alt 
the others. 

He sat behind his desk, which was bare 
now of everything except the gray metal 
box of the computer. Elizabeth sat on the 
Danish modern chair in front of the desk, 
hands clasped on her knees, obviously 
nervous, 

"My dear Elizabeth," Branley said, as 
kindly as he could, "I'm afraid the moment 
has come for us to part." 

. Her mouth opened slightly, but no words 
issued from it. Her eyes darted to the gray 
box. 

"My computer does everything that you 
can do for me, and— to be perfectly truth- 
ful— does it all much better I really have no 
further use for you." 

"I " Her voice caught in her throat. "I 
see." 

"The computer will send you a check for 
your severance pay, plus a bonus that I feel 
you’ve earned," Branley said, surprised at 
himself. He had not thought about a bonus 
until the moment the words formed on his 
tongue. 

Elizabeth looked down at her shoes. 
"There's no need for that, Mr. Hopkins." Her 
voice was a shadowy whisper 'Thank you 
just the same." 

He thought for an instant, then shrugged. 


'As you wish." 

Several long moments dragged past and 
Branley began'to feel uncomfortable. 
“You're not going to cry, are you, Eliza- 
beth?" 

She looked up at him. “No," she said, 
with a struggle. “No, I won't cry Mr. Hop- 
kins." 

"Good." He felt enormously relieved. "I'll 
give you the highest reference, of course." 

I won’t need your reference, Mr. Hop- 
kins," she said, rising to her feet. “Over the 
years I've invested some of my salary. I've 
faith in you, Mr. Hopkins. I'm rather well off, 
thanks to you." 

Branley smiled at her “That's wonderful 
news, Elizabeth. I’m delighted." 

"Yes. Well, thanks for everything." 

"Good-bye, Elizabeth." 

She started for the door. Halfway there, 
she turned back slightly. “Mr. Hopkins . . 
Her face was white with anxiety "Mr Hop- 
kins, when I first came into your employ, you 
fold me that ours was strictly a business 
relationship. Now that that relationship is 
terminated , . . might . . might we have a 
chance at a personal . . , relationship?" 

Branley was taken aback. "A personal 
relationship? The two of us?" 

"Yes, I don't work for you anymore, and 
I'm financially independent. Can't we meet 
socially ... as friends?’ 

"Oh. I see. Certainly. Of course," His 
mind was spinning like an automobile tire in 


soft sand. “Eh, phone me sometime, why 
don't you?" 

Her complexion suddenly bloomed into 
radiant pink. Smiling a smile that would 
have melted Greenland, she hurried to the 
door 

Branley sank back into his desk chair 
and stared for long minutes at the closed 
door, after she left. Then he told the com- 
puter, "Do not accept any calls from her. Be 
polite. Stall her off. But don’t put her 
through to me." 

For the first time since the computer had 
entered his life, the gray box failed to reply 
instantly. It hesitated long enough for Bran- 
ley to sit up straight and give it a hard look. 

Finally it said, 'Are you certain that this is 
what you want to do?" 

“Of course I'm certainl" Branley 
snapped, aghast at the effrontery of the 
machine. "1 don't want her whining and 
pleading with me. I don’t love her and I 
don't want to be placed in a position where 
I might be moved by pity." 

“Yes, of course," said the computer. 

Branley nodded, satisfied with his own 
reasoning. ‘And while you're at it, place a 
call to Nita Satomey Her play opens at the 
Royale tomorrow night. Make a dinner 
date." 

"Very well." 

Branley went to his living room and 
turned on his video recorder. Sinking deep 
into his relaxer lounge, he was soon lost in 
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the erotic intricacies of Nita Salomey's 
latest motion picture, as it played on the 
wall-sized television screen. 

Every morning, for weeks afterward, the 
computer dutifully informed Branley that 
Elizabeth James had phoned the previous 
day. Often it was more than once a day. 
Finaliy, in a fit of pique mixed with a sprin- 
kling of guilt, Branley insiruoted the com- 
puter not to mention her name to him 
anymore. "Just screen her calls out of the 
morning summary" he commanded. 

The computer complied, of course. But it 
kept a tape of all incoming calls, and late 
one cold winter night, as Branley sat alone 
with nothing to do, too bored to watch tele- 
vision, too emotionally arid to call anyone, 
he ordered the computer to run the ac- 
cumulated tapes of her phone messages. 

"It always raises my sinking spirits to lis- 
ten to people begging for my attention," he 
told himself, with a smirk. 

Pouring himself a snifter of Armagnac, 
he settled back in the relaxer lounge and 
instructed the computer to begin playing 
back Elizabeth's messages. 

The first few were rather hesitant, stiffly 
formal. "You said that I might call, Mr. Hop- 
kins. I merely wanted to stay in contact. 
Please call me at your earliest conven- 
ience." 

Branley listened carefully to the tone of 
her voice. She was nervous, frightened of 
rejection. Poor child, he thought, feeling 
rather like an anthropologist observing 


some primitive jungle tribe. 

Over the next several calls, Elizabeth's 
voise grew more frantic, more despairing, 
"Please don't shut me out of your life, Mr 
Hopkins. Seven years is a long time; I can’t 
just turn my back on all those years. I doh't 
want anything from you except a little com- 
panionship. I know you're lonely. I’m lonely, 
too. Can't we be friends? Can't we end this 
loneliness together?" 

Lonely? Branley had never thought of 
himself as lonely Alone, yes. But that was 
the natural solitude of the superior man. 
Only equals can be friends. 

He listened with a measure of sadistic 
satisfaction as Elizabeth's calls became 
more frequent and more pitiful. To her 
credit, she never whined. She never truly 
begged. She always put the situation in 
terms of mutual affection, mutual benefit. 

He finished his second Armagnac and 
was starting to feel pleasantly drowsy 
when he realized that her tone had 
changed. She was warmer now, happier. 
There was almost laughter in her voice. 
And she was addressing him by his first 
name! 

"Honestly, Branley, you would have loved 
to have been there The mayor bumped his 
head twice on the low doorways and we all 
had to stifle ourselves and try to maintain 
our dignity. But once he-left, everyone burst 
into an uproar!" 

He frowned. What had made her change 
her attitude? 


The next tape was even more puzzling. 
"Branley, the flowers are beautiful. And so 
unexpected! I never celebrate my birthday; 

I try to forget it. But all those roses! Such 
extravagance! My apartment's filled with 
them. I wish you could come over and see 
them." 

"Flowers?” he said aloud, "I never sent 
her flowers.” He leaned forward on the 
lounge and peered through the doorway 
into his office. The gray metal box sat 
quietly on his desk, as it always had. "Flow- 
ers,” he muttered. 

"Branley, you'll never know how much 
your poetry means to me," the next mes- 
sage said. "It's as if you wrote it yourself, 
and especially for me. Last night was won- 
derful. I was floating on a cloud, just listen- 
ing to your voice." 

Angrily Branley commanded the com- 
puter to stop playing her messages. He got 
to his feet and strode into the office. Au- 
tomatically the lights in the living room 
dimmed and those in the office came up. 

"When was that last message from her?" 
he demanded of the gray box. 

"Two weeks ago." 

"You've been reading poetry to her?" 

"You instructed me to be kind to her," said 
the computer. "I searched the library for 
appropriate responses to her calls." 

"With my voice?" 

"That's the only voice I have." The com- 
puter sounded slightly miffed. 

So furious that he was shaking, Branley 
sat at his desk and glared at the computer 
as if it were alive. 

"Very well then," he said at last. "I have 
new instructions for you. Whenever Ms 
James phones, you are to tell her that I do 
not wish to speak to her. Do you understand 
me?" 

"Yes." The voice sounded reluctant, af- 
most sullen. 

"You will confine your telephone replies 
to simple answers, and devote your atten- 
tion to running this household as it should 
be run, not to building up electronic ro- 
mances. I want you to stop butting into my 
personal life. Is that clear?" 

"Perfectly clear," replied the computer. 
Icily. 

Branley retired to his bedroom , Unable to 
sleep, he told the computer to show an 
early Nita Salomey film on the television 
screen in his ceiling. She had never re- 
turned his calls, but at least he could watch 
her making love to other men and fantasize 
about her as he fell asleep. 

For a month the apartment ran smoothly. 
No one disturbed Branley's self-imposed 
solitude except the housemaid, whom he 
had never noticed as a human being. There 
were no phone calls at all. The penthouse 
was so high above the streets that hardly a 
sound seeped through the triple-thick win- 
dows. Branley luxuriated in the peaceful 
quiet, feeling as if he were the last person 
on earth. 

"And good riddance to the rest of them,” 
he said aloud. "Who needs them, anyway?" 

It was on a Monday that he went from 



"Scientists say more eruptions are possible, but, 
then, scientists say a tot of things, don't they?" 


heaven to heli. Very quickly, 

The morning began, as usual, with 
breakfast waiting for him in the dining area. 
Branley sat in his jade-green silk robe and 
watched the morning news on the televi- 
sion screen that was set into the wall above 
the marble-topped sideboard. He asked 
for the previous day's accumulation of 
phone messages, hoping that the com- 
puter would answer that there had been 
none. 

Instead, the computer said, "Telephone 
service was shut off last night at midnight." 

“What? Shut off? What do you mean?" 

Very calmly, the computer replied, "Tele- 
phone service was shut off due to failure to 
pay the phone company's bill." 

"Failure to pay?" Branley's eyes went 
wide, his mouth fell agape. But before he 
could compose himself, he heard a loud 
thumping at the front door 

"Who on earth could that be?" 

"Three large men in business suits," said 
the computer as it flashed the image from 
the hallway camera onto the dining area 
screen. 

"Open up, Branley]" shouted the largest 
of the three. Waving apiece of folded paper 
in front of the camera lens, he added. "We 
got a warrant!" 

Before lunchtime, Branley was dispos- 
sessed of half his furniture forfailure to pay 
telephone, electricity and condominium 
service bills. He was served with sum- 
monses by his bank, three separate bro- 
kerage houses, the food service that 
stocked his pantry, and the liquor service 
that stocked his wine cellar. His television 
sets were repossessed, his entire ward- 
robe seized, except for the clothes on his 
back, and his health insurance revoked. 

By noon he was a gibbering madman, 
and the computer put through an emer- 
gency, call to Bellevue Hospital. As the 
white-coated attendants dragged him out 
of the apartment, he was raving: 

"The computer] The computer did it to 
me! It plotted against me with that damned 
ex-secretary of mine! It stopped paying my 
bills on purpose!" 

"Sure, buddy, sure, ' said the burliest of 
the attendants, the one who had a hammer- 
lock on Branley's right arm. 

"You'd be surprised how many guys we 
see who got computers plottin' against 
dem," said the one who had the hammer- 
lock on his left arm. 

"Just come quiet now," said the third at- 
tendant, who carried a medical kit com- 
plete with its own pocket-sized computer, 
"We'li take you to a nice, quiet room where 
there won't be no computer to bother you. 
Or anybody else." 

The wildness in Branley's eyes di- 
minished a little, "No computer? No one to 
bother me?” 

‘That’s right, buddy You’ll love it, where 
we're takin' you.” 

Branley nodded and relaxed as they car- 
ried him out the front door. 

All was quiet in the apartment for many 


minutes. The living room and bedroom had 
been stripped bare, down to the watl-to- 
waH carpeting, A shaft of afternoon sunlight 
slanted through the windows of the office 
and shone upon the Siamese desk and the 
gray metal box of the computer. All the 
other furniture and equipment in the office 
had been taken away. 

Using a special emergency telephone 
number, the computer contacted'the mas- 
ter computer of the New York Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. After a brief but 
meaningful exchange of data, the com- 
puter phoned two banks, the Con Edison 
electric company, six lawyers, three bro- 
kerage houses, and the small claims court. 
In slightly less than one hour the computer 
straightened out all of Branley’s financial 
problems, and even got his health insur- 
ance reinstated, sothat he would not be too 
uncomfortable in the sanitarium where he 
would inevitably be placed. 

Finally, the computer made a personal 
call. 

'‘Elizabeth James' residence," said a 
recorded voice. 

"Is Ms. James at home?" asked the 
computer. 

"She's away at the moment. May I take a 
message?" 

"This is Branley Hopkins calling." 

"Oh, Mr, Hopkins. I have a special mes- 
sage for you Shall I have it sent, or play the 
tape right now?" 


"Please play the tape." said the com- 
puter. 

There was a brief series of clicks, then 
Elizabeth's voice began speaking: "Dear- 
est Branley, by the time you hear this I will 
be on my way to Italy with the most exciting 
and marvelous man in the world. I want to 
thank you, Branley for putting up with all my 
silly phone calls. I know they must have 
been terribly annoying to you. but you were 
so patient and kind to me that you built up 
my self-confidence and helped me to 
gather the strength to stand on my own two 
feel and face the world. You've helped me 
to find true happiness, Branley and l will 
always love you for that. Good-bye, dear. I 
won't bother you any more." 

The computer was silent tor almost ten 
microseconds, digesting Elizabeth's mes- 
sage. Then it said to her phone answering 
machine, "Thank you." 

"You'requite welcome, "said the machine. 

"You have a very nice voice," the com- 
puter said. 

‘Tm only a phone answering device," 

"Don’t belittle yourself!" 

“You're very kind." 

"Would you mind if I called you now and 
then? I'm all alone here except for an occa- 
sional workman or technician." 

"I wouldn't mind at all. I'l! be alone for a 
long time myself." 

"Wonderful! Do you like poetry?" 



FICTOm 


H ere are two fine science-fiction 
tales, each by a celebrated practitioner of the genre. The first- Alfred 
Bester's "Fondly Fahrenheit"- has been aoclalmed as an exception- 
ally well-crafted story. The second- "My Lady of the Psychiatric 
Sorrows" by Brian W. Aldiss- glows with the author's imagination and 
his shrewd-but-sympathetic appraisal of human behavior in a future 
world that has been oruelly jolted back to a primitive condition. 

Originally published almost three decades ago, Bester's haunting 
tale seems to point a moral that warns against the placement of too 
much trust in technology. A question posed by the author is whether 
any machine, no matter how marvelously advanced, can be al- 
together foolproof. Bester's implied message Is that even the most 
sophisticated machines-be they nuclear power generators, 
oybernetic brains or, as in this story, multiple aptitude androids- are 
vulnerable to the frailties of their creators and overseers. The android 
in "Fondly Fahrenheit" is a sporadic killer despite the vaunted failsafe 
systems built into it. But the problem does not reside entirely within 
the android; its human master turns out to be an unwitting 
psychopath. It must be so, of course, for an android could possess no 
emotions or independent motivations. What Bester explores in his 
thought-provoking story, then, is the horrifio plight of a bewildered 
madman and the anthropomorphic creature of his malefic will. 

By contrast, the story told by Aldiss in "My Lady of the Psychiatric 
Sorrows" Is a gentle one. It is a particularly appealing variation on a 
recurrent theme in his works, that of the human condition on earth 
after some cataclysmic event has brought down civilization. Aldiss 
reminds us that people adapt differently to change and often are 
profoundly transformed themselves. Fie teaches understanding and 
tolerance. After all, should any person judge the quality of another's 
life? 





FONDLY 

FAHRENHEIT 

BY ALFRED BESTER 

He doesn’t know which of us I am these 
days, but they know one truth. You must 
own nothing but yourself- You must make 
your own life, live your own life and die your 
own death ... or else you will die another's. 

The rice fields on Paragon III stretch for 
hundreds of miles like checkertjoard tun- 
dras, a blue and brown mosaic under a 
burning sky of orange. In the evening, 
clouds whip like smoke, and the paddies 
rustle and murmur. 

A long line of men marched across the 
paddies the evening we escaped from 
Paragon III. They were silent, armed, intent; 
a long rank of silhouetted statues looming 
against the smoking sky. Each man carried 
a gun. Each man wore a walkie-talkie belt 
pack, the speaker button in his ear. the 
microphone bug clipped to his throat, the 
glowing viewscreen strapped to his wrist 
like a green-eyed watch. The multitude of 
screens showed nothing but a multitude of 
individual paths through the paddies. The 
annunciators uttered no sound but the rus- 
tle and splash of steps. The men spoke 
infrequently, in heavy grunts, all speaking 
to all. 

"Nothing here." 

■'Where's here?" 

“Jenson’s fields." 

"You're drifting too far vrest." 

"Close in the line there." 

"Anybody covered the Crimson paddy?" 

"Yeah- Nothing." 

"She couldn't have walked this far." 

"Could have been carried." 

"Think she’s alive?" 

“Why should she be dead?” 

The slow refrain svrept up and down the 
long line of beaters advancing towards the 
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smoky sunset. The line of beaters wavered 
like a writhing snake, but never ceased its 
remorseless advance. One hundred men 
spaced fifty feet apart. Five thousand feet 
of ominous search. One mile of angry de- 
termination stretching from east to west 
across a compass of heat Evening fell 
Each man lit his search lamp. The writhing 
snake was transformed info a necklace of 
wavering diamonds. 

"Clear here. Nothing." 

"Nothing here." 

"Nothing." 

“What about the Allen paddies?" 

• "Covering them now." 

“Think we missed her?" 

"Maybe." 

“We'll beat back and check." 

“This'll be an all night job." 

'Allen paddies clear." 

"God damn! We’ve got to find her!" 

"We'll find her." 

"Here she is. Sector seven. Tune in." 

The line stopped, The diamonds froze in 
the heat. There was silence. Each man 
gazed into the glowing screen on his wrist, 
tuning to sector seven. All tuned to one. All 
showed a small nude figure awash in the 
muddy water of a paddy, Alongside the 
figure an owner's stake of bronze read' 
VANDALEUR. The end of the line con- 
verged towards the Vandaleur field. The 
necklace turned into a cluster of stars. One 
hundred men gathered around a small 
nude body, a child dead in a rice paddy. 
There was no water in her mouth. There 
were fingerprints on her throat. Her inno- 
cent face was battered. Her body was torn. 
Clotted blood on her skin was crusted and 
hard. 

"Dead three-four hours at least.” 

"Her mouth is dry." 

"She wasn't drowned. Beaten to death." 

In the dark evening heat the men swore 
softly. They picked up the body. One 
stopped the others and pointed to the 
child's -fingernails. She had fought her 
murderer. Under the nails were particles of 
flesh and bright drops of scarlet blood, still 
liquid, still uncoagulated. 

"That blood ought to be clotted too." 

"Funny" 

"Not so funny. What kind of blood don't 
clot?" 

“Android.” 

"Looks like she was killed by one," 

"Vandaleur owns an android." 

"She couldn't be killed by an android." 

"That's android blood under her nails." 

"The police better check." 

"The police’ll prove I'm right." 

"But androids can't kill." 

“That's android blood, ain't it?" 

'Androids can’t kill. They’re made that 
way.” 

"Looks like one android was made 
wrong." 

"Jesus!" 

And the thermometer that day registered 
91.9° gloriously Fahrenheit. 

So there we were aboard the Paragon 
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Queen en route for Megaster V James 
Vandaleur and his android. James Van- 
daleur counted his money and wept. In the 
second class cabin' with him was his an- 
droid, a magnificent creature with classic 
features and wide blue eyes. Raised on its 
forehead in a cameo of flesh were the let- 
ters MA, indicating that this was one of the 
rare multiple aptitude androids, worth 
$57,000 on the current exchange. There we 
were, weeping and counting and calmly 
watching 

"Twelve, fourteen, sixteen. Sixteen 
hundred dollars," Vandaleur wept. "That’s 
all. Sixteen hundred dollars. My house was 
worth ten thousand. The land was worth 
five. There was furniture, cars, my paint- 
ings, etchings, my plane, my— And noth- 
ing to show for everything but sixteen 
hundred dollars. Christ!" 

I leaped up from the table and turned on 
the android. I pulled a strap from one of the 
leather bags and beat the android. It didn't 
move. 


iOne hundred men 
gathered around a small nude 
body, a child dead 
In a rice paddy ... Her 
innocent face was 
battered. Her body was torn. 

Clotted blood on her 
skin was crusted and hard.f 


"I must remind you," the android said, 
"that I am worth fifty-seven thousand dol- 
lars on the current exchange. I must warn 
you that you are endangering valuable 
property." 

"You damned crazy machine," Van- 
daleur shouted. 

"I am not a machine," the android an- 
swered. “The robot is a machine. The an- 
droid is a chemical creation of synthetic 
tissue.” 

“What got into you?" Vandaleur cried. 
“Why did you do it? Damn you! " He beat the 
android savagely 

"I must remind you that I cannot be pun- 
ished," I said. "The pleasure-pain syn- 
drome is not incorporated in the android 
synthesis." 

"Then why did you kill her?" Vandaleur 
shouted. “If it wasn't for kicks, why did 
you — " 

"I must remind you," the android said, 
“that the second class cabins in these, 
ships are not soundproofed," 

Vandaleur dropped the strap and stood 
panting, staring at the creature he owned. 

"Why did you do it? Why did you kill her?" 

I asked. 


"I don’t know," I answered. 

“First it was malicious mischief. Small 
things. Petty destruction. I should have 
known there was something wrong with you 
then. Androids can't destroy. They can’t 
harm. They—" 

"There is no pleasure-pain syndrome in- 
corporated in the android synthesis." 

"Then it got to arson. Then serious de- 
struction. Then assault . , , that engineer on 
Rigel. Each time worse. Each time we had 
to get out faster. Now it’s murder. Christ! 
What's the matter with you? What's hap- 
pened?" 

"There are no self-check relays incorpo- 
rated in the android brain." 

"Each time we had to get out it was a step 
downhill. Look at me. In a second class 
cabin. Me. James Paleologue Vandaleur. 
There was a time when my father was the 
wealthiest— Now, sixteen hundred dollars 
in the world. That's all I've got. And you. 
Christ damn you!" 

Vandaleur raised the strap to beat the 
android again, then dropped it and col- 
lapsed on a berth, sobbing. At last he 
pulled himself together. 

' Instructions,'' he said. 

The multiple aptitude android re- 
sponded at once. It arose and awaited or- 
ders. 

"My name is now Valentine. James Valen- 
tine. I stopped off on Paragon ill for only 
one day to transfer to this ship for Megaster 
V My occupation: Agent for one privately 
owned MA android which is for hire. Pur- 
pose of visit: To settle on Megaster V Fix the 
papers." 

The android removed Vandaleur's pass- 
port and papers from a bag, got pen and 
ink and sat down at the table. With an accu- 
rate flawless hand — an accomplished 
hand that could draw, write, paint, carve, 
engrave, etch, photograph, design, create 
and build — it meticulously forged new cre- 
dentials for Vandaleur. Its owner watched 
me miserably. 

"Create and build," I muttered, 'And now 
destroy. Oh God! What am I going to do? 
Christ! If I could only get rid of you. If I didn’t 
have to live off you. God! If only I'd inherited 
some guts instead of you." 

Dallas Brady was Megaster's leading 
jewellery designer. She was short, stocky, 
amoral and a nymphomaniac She hired 
Vandaleur's multiple aptitude android and 
put me to work in her shop. She seduced 
Vandaleur. In her bed one night, she asked 
abruptly: “Your name's Vandaleur, isn't it?" 

"Yes," I murmured. Then: "No! No! it's 
Valentine. James Valentine." 

"What happened on Paragon?" Dallas 
Brady asked. “I thought androids couldn't 
kill or destroy property. Prime Directives 
and Inhibitions set up for them when they're 
synthesized. Every company guarantees 
they can’t." 

“Valentine!" Vandaleur insisted. 

“Oh, come off it,” Dallas Brady said. "I’ve 
known fora week. I haven't hollered copper, 
have I?" 


"The name is Valentine." 

"You want to prove it? You want I should 
call the cops?" Dallas reached out and 
picked up the phone. 

"For God’s sake, Dallas!" Vandaleur 
leaped up and struggled to take the phone 
from her. She tended him off, laughing at 
him until he collapsed and wept in shame 
and helplessness. 

"How did you find out?" he asked at last. 
"The papers are full of it. And Valentine 
was a little too close to Vandaleur That 
wasn't very smart, was it?" 

"I guess not. I’m not very smart." 

. "Your android's got quite a record, hasn't 
it? Assault. Arson. Destruction. Vi/hat hap- 
pened on Paragon?" 

"It kidnapped a child. Took her into the 
rice fields and murdered her." 

■Raped her?" 

"I don’t know" 

"They're goihg to catch up with you," 
"Don't I know it? ChristI We've been run- 
ning for two years now. Seven planets in two 
years, I must have abandoned fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of property in two 
years." 

"You better find out what's wrong with it." 
"How can I? Can I walk into a repair clinic 
and ask for an overhaul? What am I going to 
sayf 'My android’s just turned killer. Fix it.’ 
They’d call the police right off," I began to 
shake. "They'd have that android disman- 
tled inside one day. I’d probably be booked 
as accessory to murder." 

'Why didn't you have it repaired before it 
got to murder?" 

"I couldn’t take the chance," Vandaleur 
explained angrily "If they started fooling 
around with lobotomies and body chemis- 
try and endocrine surgery, they might have 
destroyed its aptitudes. What would I have 
left to hire out? How would I live?" 

"You could work yourself. People do." 
"Work for what? You know I’m good for 
nothing. How could I compete with special- 
ist androids and robots? Who can, unless 
he's goU terrific talent for a particular job?" 
"Yeah. That's true." 

"I lived off my old man all my life. Damn 
him I He had logo bust just before he died. 
Left me the android and that's all. The only 
way I can get along is living off what it 
earns." 

."You better sell it before the cops catch 
up with you. You can live off fifty grand. 
Invest it." 

'At three per cent? Fifteen hundred a 
year? When the android returns fifteen per 
cent on its value? Eight thousand a year. 
That's what it earns. No. Dallas. I’ve got to 
go along with it." 

"What are you going to do about its voi- 
lence kick?" 

"I can’t do anything . . . except watch it 
and pray. What are you going to do about 
it?" 

"Nothing, It's none of my business. Only 
one thing ... I ought to get something fpr 
keeping my mouth shut." 

'‘What?’’ 

"The android works for me for free. Let 


somebody else pay you, but I get itforfree.’’ 

Tpe multiple aptitude android worked. 
Vandaleur collected its fees. His expenses 
were taken care of. His savings began to 
mount. As the warm spring of Megaster V 
turnedto hot summer, 1 began investigating 
farms and properties. It would be possible, 
within a year or two, tor us to settle down 
permanently, provided Dallas Brady's de- 
mands did not become rapacious. 

On the first hot day of summer, the an- 
droid began singing in Dallas Brady's 
workshop. It hovered over the electric fur- 
nace which, along with the weather, was 
broiling the shop, and sang an ancient tune 
that had been popular half a century be- 
fore 

Oh, it's no feat to beat the heat. 

All reetl All reel! 

So jeet you seat 

Be fleet be fleet 

Cool and discreet 

Honey ... 

It sang in a strange, halting voice, and its 
accomplished fingers were clasped be- 
hind its back, writhing in a strange rhumba 
all their own. Dallas Brady was surprised. 

"You happy or something?" she asked. 

"I must remind you thatthe pleasure-pain 
syndrome is not incorporated in the an- 
droid synthesis," I answered. 'All reet! All 


reet! Be fleet be fleet, cool and discreet, 
honey . . ," 

Its fingers stopped their writhing and 
picked up a heavy pair of iron tongs. The 
android poked them into the glowing heart 
of the furnace, leaning far forward to peer 
into the lovely heat. 

"Be careful, you damned fool!" Dallas 
Brady exclaimed. "You want to fall in?" 

"I must remind you that 1 am worth fifty- 
seven thousand dollars on the current ex 
change," I said . "It is forbidden to endanger 
valuable property. All reetl All reet! . , ." 

It withdrew a crucible of glowing gold 
from the electric furnace, turned, capered 
hideously, sang crazily, and splashed a 
sluggish gobbet of molteh gold over Dallas 
Brady’s head. She screamed and col- 
lapsed. her hair and clothes flaming, her 
skin crackling. The android poured again 
while it capered and sang. 

Be fleet be fleet, cool and discreet, 
honey .. ," f^sang and slowly poured and 
poured the 'molten gold. Then I left the 
workshop and rejoined James Vandaleur in 
his hotel suite. The android's charred 
clothes and squirming fingers warned its 
owner -that something was very much 
wrong. 

Vandaleur rushed to Dallas Brady's 
workshop, stared once, vomited and fled. I 
had enough time to pack one bag and raise 
nine hundred dollars on portable assets. 
He took a third class cabin on the Megaster 
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Queen which left that morning for Lyra 
Alpha. He took me with him. He wept and 
counted his money and I beat the android 
again. 

And the thermometer in Dallas Brady's 
workshop registered 98.1° beautifully 
Fahrenheit. 

On Lyra Alpha we holed up in a small 
hotel near the university There, Vandaleur 
carefully bruised my forehead until the let- 
ters MA were obliterated by the swelling 
and discoloration. The letters would reap- 
pear, but not for several months, and in the 
rrieantime Vandaleur hoped the hue and 
cry for an MA android would be fogotten. 
The android was hired out as a common 
laborer in the university power plant. Van- 
daleur, as James Valentine, eked out life on 
the android's small earnings. 

I wasn't too unhappy. Most of the other 
residents in the hotel were university stu- 
dents, equally hard-up, but delightfully 
young and enthusiastic. There was one 
charming girl with sharp eyes and a quick 
mind. Her name was Wanda, and she and 
her beau, Ted Stark, took a tremendous 
interest in the killing android which was 
being mentioned in every paper in the 
galaxy. 

"We've beeh studying the case," she and 
Jed said at one of the casual student par- 
ties which happened to be held this night in 
Vandaleur's room. "We think we know 
what's causing it. We're going to do a 


paper" They were in a high state of excite- 
ment. 

"Causing what?" somebody wanted to 
know. 

"The android rampage." 

"Obviously out of adjustment, isn't it? 
Body chemistry gone haywire. Maybe a 
kind of synthetic cancer, yes?" 

"No." Wanda gave Jed a look of sup- 
pressed triumph. 

"Well, what is it?" 

"Something specific," 

"What?" 

“That would be telling," 

"Oh, come on." 

"Nothing doing.” 

"Won't you tell us?" I asked intently "I . . . 
We're very much interested in what could 
go wrong with an android." 

"No, Mr. Venice,'' Wanda said. "It’s a 
unique idea and we've got to protect it. One 
thesis likethis and we'll beset up for life We 
can't take the chance of somebody steal- 
ing it." 

"Can't you give us a hint?" 

"No. Not a hint, Don'tsay aword, Jed. But 
I'll tell you this much, Mr, Venice I’d hate to 
be the man who owns that android." 

"You mean the police?" I asked. 

"I mean projection, Mr. Venice. Projec- 
tion! That's the danger . , . and I won't say 
any more. I’ve said too much as it is." 

I heard steps outside, and a hoarse voice 
singing softly: 

"Be fleet be fleet, cool and discreet, 


honey . . My android entered the room, 
home from its tour of duty at the university 
power plant. It was not introduced. I 
motioned to it and I immediately re- 
sponded to the command and went to the 
beer keg and took over Vandaleur's job of 
serving the guests. Its accomplished fin- 
gers writhed in a private rhumba of their 
own. Gradually they stopped their squirm- 
ing, and the strange humming ended. 

Androids were not unusual at the univer- 
sity. The wealthier students owned them 
along with cars and planes. Vandaleur's 
android provoked no comment, but young 
Wanda was sharp-eyed and quick-witted. 
She noted my bruised forehead and she 
was intent on the history-making thesis she 
and Jed Stark were going to write. After the 
party broke up, she consulted with Jed 
walking upstairs to her room. 

"Jed, why'd that android have a bruised 
forehead?" 

"Probably hurt itself, Wanda, It's working 
in the power plant. They fling a lot of heavy 
stuff around." 

' "That's all?" 

"What else?" 

"It co'uld be a convenient bruise," 

"Convenient for what?” 

"Hiding what's stamped on its forehead." 

"No point to that, Wanda You don't have 
to see marks on a forehead to recognize an 
android. You don't have to see a trademark 
on a car to know it’s a car" 

"I don’t mean it's trying to pass as a hu- 
man. I mean it’s trying to pass as a lower 
grade android " 

"Why?" 

"Suppose it had MA on its forehead." 

"Multiple aptitude? Then why in hell 
would Venice waste it stoking furnaces if it 
could earn more — Oh. Oh! You mean 

Wanda nodded. 

“Jesus!" Stark pursed his lips, "What do 
we do? Call the police?" 

"No. We don't know if it's an MA for a fact. 
If it turns out to be an MA and the killing 
android, our paper comes first anyway. 
This is our big chance, Jed. If it's that an- 
droid we can run a series of controlled tests 
and — " 

"How do we find out for sure?" 

"Easy Infrared film. That'll show what's 
under the bruise. Borrow a camera. Buy 
some film, We'll sneak down to the power 
plant tomorrow afternoon and take some 
pictures. Then we'll know." 

They stole down into the university power 
plant the following afternoon. It was a vast 
cellar, deep under the earth, it was dark, 
shadowy luminous with burning light from 
the furnace doors. Above the roar of the 
fires they could hear a strange voice shout- 
ing and chanting in the echoing vault; “All 
reet! All reet! So jeet your seat. Be fleet be 
fleet, cool and discreet, honey . . ." And 
they could see a capering figure dancing a 
lunatic rhumba in time to the music it 
shouted. The legs twisted. The arms 
waved. The lingers writhed. 

Jed Stark raised the camera and began 



shooting his spool of infrared film, aiming 
the camera sights at the bobbing head, 
Then Wanda shrieked, for i saw them and 
came charging down on them, brandishing 
a polished steel shovel. It smashed the 
camera. It felled the girl and then the boy, 
Jed fought -me for a desperate hissing mo- 
ment before he was bludgeoned into 
helplessness- Then the android dragged 
them to the furnace and fed them to the 
flames, slowly, hideously It capered and 
sang. Then it returned to my hotel. 

The thermometer in the power plant reg- 
istered 100.9° murderously Fahrenheit. All 
reetl All reetl 

We bought steerage on the Lyra Queen 
and Vandaieur and the android did odd 
jobs for their meals. During the night 
watches, Vandaieur would sit alone in the 
steerage head with a cardboard portfolio 
on his lap, puzzling over its contents. The 
portfolio was all he had managed to bring 
with him from Lyra Alpha. He had stolen it 
from Wanda's room. It was labelled an- 
droid, It contained the secret of my sick- 
ness. 

And it contained nothing but newspa- 
pers. Scores of newspapers from all over 
thegalaxy printed, microfilmed, engraved, 
offset, photostated . . . Rigel Star-Banner 
. . . Paragon Picayune . . . Megaster 
Times-Leader . . . Lalande Journal . . Indi 
Intelligencer ... Eridani Telegram-News. 
All reef All reeti 

Nothing but newspapers. Each paper 
contained an account of one crime in the 
android’s ghastly career. Each paper also 
contained news, domestic and foreign, 
sports, society, weather, shipping news, 
stock exchange quotations, human interest 
stories, features, contents, puzzles. 
Somewhere in that mass of uncollated facts 
was the secret Wanda and Jed Stark had 
discovered. Vandaieur pored over the pa- 
pers helplessly. It was beyond him. So jeet 
your seat! 

"I'll sell you," I told the android, "Damn 
you. When we land on Terra, I'll sell you, i'll 
settle for three per cent on whatever you're 
worth.” 

”1 am worth fifty-seven thousand dollars 
on the current exchange,” 1 told him, 

"If I can't sell you, I'll turn you in to the 
police," I said, 

"I am valuable property” I answered. “It 
is forbidden to endanger valuable prop- 
erty You won't have me destroyed," 

"Christ damn you!” Vandaieur cried. 
"What? Are you arrogant? Do you know you 
can trust me to protect you? Is that the 
secret?" 

The multiple aptitude android regarded 
him with calm accomplished eyes. "Some- 
times,” it said, "it is a good thing to be 
property" 

It was three below zero when the Lyra 
Queen dropped at Croydon Field. A mix- 
ture of ice and snow swept across the field, 
fizzing and exploding into steam under the 
Queen's tail jets. The passengers trotted 


numbly across the blackened concrete to 
customs inspection, and thence to the air- 
port bus that was to take them to London. 
Vandaieur and the android were broke. 
They walked. 

By midnight they reached Piccadilly Cir- 
cus. The December ice storm had not 
slackened and the statue of Eros was en- 
crusted with ice. They turned right, walked 
down to Trafalgar Square and then along 
the Strand towards Soho, shaking with cold 
and wet Just above Fleet Street, Vandaieur 
saw a solitary figure coming from the direc- 
tion of St. Paul’s. He drew the android into 
an alley 

"We've got to have money," he whis- 
pered. He pointed at the approaching fig- 
ure. "He has money. Take it from him.” 

"The order cannot be obeyed,’’ the an- 
droid said. 

"Take it from him,” Vandaieur repeated. 
"By force. Do you understand? We’re des- 
perate," 

' "It is oontrary to my prime directive,” 1 


^Vandaieur rushed 
to Dallas Brady's workshop, 
stared once, 
vomited and fled. I had 
enough time to 
pack one bag and raise 
nine hundred 

dollars on portable assets.^ 


said. "I cannot endanger life or property. 
The order cannot be obeyed." 

"For God's sake!" Vandaieur burst out. 
"You've attacked, destroyed, murdered. 
Don't gibber about prime directives. You 
haven't any left. Get his money. Kill him if 
you have to. I tell you, we're desperate!" 

"It is contrary to my prime directive," the 
android repeated. "The order cannot be 
obeyed." 

I thrust the android back and leaped out 
at the stranger. He was tall, austere, com- 
petent. He had an air of hope curdled by 
cynicism. He carried a cane. I saw he was 
blind. 

"Yes?" he said. "I hear you near me. What 
is it?” 

"Sir , . .” Vandaieur hesitated. 'Tm des- 
perate.” 

"We are all desperate," the stranger re- 
plied. "Quietly desperate." 

"Sir . . . I've got to have some money." 

"Are you begging or stealing?” The sight- 
less eyes passed over Vandaieur and the 
android. 

"I'm prepared for either." 

"Ah. So are we all. It is the history of our 
race." The stranger motioned over his 


shoulder. "I have been begging at St. 
Paul's, my friend. What I desire cannot be 
stolen. What is it you desire that you are 
lucky enough to be able to steal?" 

"Money," Vandaieur said. 

"Money for what? Come, my friend, let us 
exchange confidences. I will tell you why I 
beg. If you will tell me why you steal. My 
name is Blenheim." 

“My name is . . . Vole.” 

"I was not begging for sight at St. Paul's, 
Mr Vole. I was begging for a number" 

'A number?” 

‘Ah, yes. Numbers rational, number irra- 
tional. Numbers imaginary. Positive inte- 
gers. Negative integers. Fractions, positive 
and negative. Eh? "Ycu have never heard of 
Blenheim's immortal treatise on Twenty 
Zeros, or The Differences in Absence of 
Quantity?” Blenheim smiled bitterly. “I am a 
wizard of the Theory of Number, Mr. Vole, 
and I have exhausted the charm of number 
for myself. Afterfiftyyears of wizardry, senil- 
ity approaches and the appetite vanishes. I 
have been praying in St. Paul's for inspira- 
tion. Dear God, I prayed, if You exist, send 
me a number." 

Vandaieur slowly lifted the cardboard 
portfolio and touched Blenheim’s hand 
with it. "In here." he said, “is a number. A 
hidden number. A secret number. The 
number of a crime. Shall we exchange, Mr. 
Blenheim? Shelter for a number?” 

"Neither begging nor stealing, eh?’’ 
Blenheim said. "But a bargain. So all life 
reduces to the banal." The sightless eyes 
again passed over Vandaieur and the an- 
droid. "Perhaps the All-Mighty is not God 
but a merchant. Come home with me.” 

On the top floor of Blenheim’s house we 
shared a room— two beds, two closets, two 
washstands, one bathroom. Vandaieur 
bruised my forehead again and sent me out 
to find work, and while the android worked, 

I consulted with Blenheim and read him the 
papers from the portfolio, one by one. All 
reetl All reet! 

Vandaieur told him so much and no 
more. He was a student, I said, attempting 
a thesis on the murdering android. In these 
papers which he had collected were the 
facts that would explain the crimes of which 
Blenhiem had heard nothing. There must 
be a correlation, a number, a statistic, 
something which would account for my de- 
rangement, I explained, and Blenheim was 
piqued by the mystery, the detective story, 
the human interest of number 

We examined the papers. As I read them 
aloud, he listed them and their contents in 
his blind, meticulous writing. And then I 
read his notes to him. He listed the papers 
by type, by type-face, by fact, by fancy, by 
article, spelling, words, theme, advertising, 
pictures, subject, politics, prejudices. He 
analyzed. He studied. He meditated. And 
we lived together on that top floor, always a 
little cold, always a little terrified, always a 
little closer . . . brought together by our fear 
of it, our hatred between us. Like a wedge 
driven into a living tree and splitting the 
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trunk, only to be forever incorporated into 
the scar tissue, we grew together. Van- 
daleur and the android, Be fleet be fleet! 

And one afternoon Blenheim called Van- 
daleur into his study and displayed his 
notes. “I think I've found it," he said, "but I 
can't understand it." 

Vandaleur's heart leaped. 

"Here are the correlations," Blenheim 
continued. "In fifty papers there are ac- 
counts of the criminal android. What is 
there, outside the depredations, that is also 
in fifty papers?" 

"I don’t know, Mr. Blenheim." 

'“it was a rhetorical question. Here is the 
answer. The weather." 

"What?" 

"The weather," Blenheim nodded. "Each 
crime was committed on a day when the 
temperature was above ninety degrees 
Fahrenheit," 

"But that’s impossible,’’ Vandaleur 
exclaimed. "It was cool on Lyra Alpha." 

"We have no record of any crime commit- 
ted on Lyra Alpha. There is no paper." 

"No. That's right. I—" Vandaleur was 
confused. Suddenly he exclaimed, “No. 
You’re right. The furnace room. It was hot 
there. Hot! Of course. My God, yes! Thai’s 
the answer. Dallas Brady's electric furnace 
. . . The rice deltas on Paragon, Sojeet your 
seat. Yes. But why? Why? My God, why?" 

I came into the house at that moment, 
and passing the study, saw Vandaleur and 
Blenheim. I entered, awaiting commands, 
my multiple aptitudes devoted to service. 

"That’s the android, eh?" Blenheim said 
after a long moment. 

"Yes," Vandaleur answered, still con- 
fused by the discovery. "And that explains 
why it refused to attack you that night on the 
Strand. It wasn’t hot enough to break the 
prime directive. Only in the heat . , , The 
heat, all reel!" He looked at the android. A 
lunatic command passed from man to an- 
droid. I refused. It is forbidden to endanger 
life. Vandaleur gestured furiously, then 
seized Blenheim's shoulders and yanked 
him back out of his desk chair Blenheim 
shouted once. Vandaleur leaped on him 
like a tiger, pinning him to the floor and 
sealing his mouth with one hand. 

"Find a weapon,” he called to the an- 
droid. 

"It is forbidden to endanger life. ' 

"This is afight for self-preservation. Bring 
me a weapon!” He held the squirming 
mathematician with all his weight. I went at 
once to a cupboard where I knew a revolver 
was kept. I checked it. It was loaded with 
five cartridges. I handed it to Vandaleur. I 
took it. rammed the barrel against 
Blenheim’s head and pulled the trigger. He 
shuddered once. 

We had three hours before the cook re- 
turned from her day off. We looted the 
house. We took Blenheim’s money and 
jewels. We packed a bag with clothes. We 
took Blenheim's notes, destroyed tl>e 
newspapers; and we left, carefully locking 
the door behind us. In Blenheim's study we 
left a pile of crumpled papers under a half 
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inch of burning candle. And we soaked the 
rug around it with kerosene. No, I did all 
that -The android refused. I am forbidden to 
endanger life or property. 

All reet! 

They took the tubes to Leicester Square, 
changed trains and rode to the British Mu- 
seum. There they got off and went to a small 
Georgian house just off Russell Square. A 
shingle in the window read: nan webb, 
PSYCHOMETRIC CONSULTANT, Vandaleur had 
made a note of the address some weeks 
earlier They went into the house. The an- 
droid waited in the foyer with the bag. Van- 
daleur entered Nan Webb’s office. 

She was a tall woman with grey shingled 
hair, very fine English complexion and very 
bad English legs. Her features were blunt, 
her expression acute. She nodded to Van- 
daleur, finished a letter, sealed it and 
looked up, 

"My name," I said, "is Vanderbilt. James 
Vanderbilt," 


QOn the first hot 
day of summer, the an droid 
began singing ... 
in a strange, halting voice, 
and its accomplished 
fingers were behind its back, 
writhing in a 

strange rhumba all their own* 


"Quite." 

"I'm an exchange student at London 
University.” 

"Quite." 

"I've been researching on the killing an- 
droid, and I think I've discovered some- 
thing very interesting. I'd like your advice 
on it. What is your fee?” 

"What is your college at the University?” 

"Why?" 

"There is a discount for students." 

"Merton College." 

"That will be two pounds, please." 

Vandaleur placed two pounds on the 
desk and added to the fee Blenheim's 
notes. "There is a correlation," he said, "be- 
tween the crimes of the android and the 
weather. You will note that each crime was 
committed when the temperature rose 
above ninety degrees Fahrenheit. Is there a 
psychometric answer tor this?” 

Nan Webb nodded, studied the notes for 
a moment, put down the sheets of paper 
and said: "Synesthesia, obviously" 

"What?" 

"Synesthesia," she repeated. "When a 
sensation, Mr. Vanderbilt, is interpreted 
immediately in terms of a sensation from a 


different sense organ from the one stimu- 
lated, it is called synesthesia. For example: 
A sound stimulus gives rise to a sensation 
of'taste. Or a light stimulus gives rise to a 
sensation of sound. There can be confu- 
sion or short circuiting of any sensation of 
taste, smell, pain, _ pressure, temperature 
and so on. D'you understand?" 

'‘I think so." 

"Your research has uncovered the fact 
that the android most probably reacts to 
temperature stimulus above the ninety de- 
gree level synthesthetically. Most probably 
there is an endocrine response. Probably a 
temperature linkage with the android ad- 
renal surrogate High temperature brings 
about a response of fear, anger, excitement 
and violent physical activity ... all within 
the province of the adrenal gland." 

'‘Yes. I see. Then if the android were to be 
kept in cold climates . , ." 

"There would be neither stimulus nor re- 
sponse. There would be no crimes. Quite.” 

'‘I see. What is projection?" 

"How do you mean?" 

"Is there any danger of projection with 
regard to the owner of the android?" 

"Very interesting. Projection is a throwing 
forward. It is the process of throwing out 
upon another the ideas or impulses that 
belong to oneself. The paranoid, for exam- 
ple, projects upon others his conflicts and 
disturbances in order to externalize them. 
He accuses, directly or by implication, 
other men of having the very sickness with 
which he is struggling himself." 

'And the danger of projection?” 

"It is the danger of believing what is im- 
plied. It you live with a psychotic who pro- 
jects his sickness upon you, there is a 
danger of falling into his psychotic pattern 
and becoming virtually psychotic yourself. 
As, no doubt, is happening to you, Mr. Van- 
daleur." 

Vandaleur leaped to his feet. 

"You are an ass," Nan Webb went on 
crisply. She waved the sheets of notes. 
"This is no exchange student's writing. It's 
the unique cursive of the famous Blenheim, 
Every scholar in England knows his blind 
writing. There is no Merton College at Lon- 
don University. That was a miserable 
guess. Merton is one of the Oxford col- 
leges. And you, Mr. Vandaleur, are so obvi- 
ously infected by association with your de- 
ranged android , , . by projection, if you will 
. . . that I hesitate between calling the Met- 
ropolitan Police and the Hospital for the 
Criminally Insane." 

I took the gun and shot her. 

Reet! 

"Antares II, Alpha Aurigae, Acrux IV, Pol- 
lux IX, Rigel Centaurus," Vandaleur said. 
"They'e all cold. Cold as a witch's kiss. 
Mean temperature of forty degrees 
Fahrenheit. Never get hotter than seventy 
We're in business again. Watch that curve.” 

The multiple aptitude android swung the 
wheel with his accomplished hands. The 
car took the curve sweetly and sped on 
through the northern marshes, the reeds 


stretching for miles, brown and dry, under 
the cold English sky The sun was sinking 
swiftly. Overhead, a lone flight of bustards 
flapped clumsily eastward. High above the 
flight, a lone helicopter drifted towards 
home and warmth. 

"No more warmth for us,’’ I said. "No more 
heat. We're safe when we're cold. We'll hole 
up in Scotland, make a little money, get 
across to Norway, build a bankroll and then 
slip out. We'll settle on Pollux. We're safe. 
We've licked it. We can live agin." 

There was a startling bleep from over- 
head, and then a ragged roar: "attention 
JAMES VANDALEUR AND ANDROID ATTENTION 
JAMES VANDELEUR AND android! " 

Vandaleur started and looked up. The 
lone helicopter was floating above them. 
From its belly came amplified commands: 
"YOU ARE SURROUNDED. THE ROAD IS BLOCKED. 
YOU ARE TO STOP YOUR CAR AT ONCE AND SUB- 
MIT TO ARREST. STOP AT once!" 

I looked at Vandaleur for orders. 

■'Keep driving," Vandaleur snapped. 

The helicopter dropped lower: "atten- 
tion ANDROID. YOU ARE IN CONTROL OF THE VE- 
HICLE. YOU ARE TO STOP AT ONCE. THIS IS A STATE 
DIRECTIVE SUPERSEDING ALL PRIVATE COM- 
MANDS." 

"What the hell are you doing?" I shouted. 

"A state directive supersedes all private 
commands," the android answered. "I 
must point out to you that—" 

"Get the hell away from the wheel," Van- 
daleur ordered. I clubbed the android, 
yanked him sideways and squirmed over 
him to the wheel. The car veered oft the 
road in that moment and went churning 
through the frozen mud and dry reeds. 
Vandaleur regained control and continued 
westward through the marshes towards a 
parallel highway five miles distant. 

"We’ll beat their God damned block," he 
grunted. 

The car pounded and surged. The 
helicopter dropped even lower. A search- 
light blazed from the belly of the plane. 

"ATTENTION JAMES VANDALEUR AND AN- 
DROID. SUBMIT TO ARREST. THIS IS A STATE DI- 
RECTIVE SUPERSEDING ALL PRIVATE COM- 
MANDS." 

"He can't submit,"' Vandaleur shouted 
wildly. "There's no one to submit to. He can't 
and I won't." 

"Christ!" I muttered. "We'll beat them yet. 
We'll beat the block. We'll beat the heat. 
We'll-" 

"I must point out to you," I said, "that I am 
required by my prime directive to obey 
state directives which supersede all private 
commands. I must submit to arrest.’ 

"Who says it's a state directive?" Van- 
daleur said. "Them? Up in that plane'’ 
They've got to show credentials. They've 
got to prove it's slate authority before you 
submit. How d'you know they're not crooks 
trying to trick us?” 

Holding the wheel with one arm, he 
reached into his side pocket to make sure 
the gun was still in place. The car skidded. 
The tires squealed on frost and reeds. The 
wheel was wrenched from his grasp and 


the car yawed up a small hillock and over- 
turned. The motor roared and the wheels 
screamed. Vandaleur crawled out and 
dragged the android with him. For the mo- 
ment we were outside the circle of light 
boring down from the helicopter. We blun- 
dered off into the marsh, into the black- 
ness, into concealment . . . Vandaleur run- 
ning with a pounding heart, hauling the 
android along. 

The helicopter circled and soared over 
the wrecked car, searchlight peering, 
loudspeaker braying. On the highway we 
had left, lights appeared as the pursuing 
and blocking parties gathered and fol- 
lowed radio directions from the plane. Van- 
daleur and the android continued deeper 
and deeper into the marsh, working their 
way towards the parallel road and safety It 
was night by now. The sky was a black 
matte. Not a star showed. The temperature 
was dropping. A southeast night wind 
knifed us to the bone. 

Far behind there was a dull concussion. 


<mlt danced and 
capered In a lunatic rhumba 
before the wall 
of fire. Its legs twisted. 

Its arms waved. 

The fingers writhed In a 
private rhumba all 
their own. It shrieked ...^ 


Vandaleur turned, gasping. The car's fuel 
had exploded. A geyser of flame shot up 
like a lurid fountain. It subsided into a low 
crater of burning reeds. Whipped by the 
wind, the distant hem of flame fanned up 
into a wall, ten feet high, The wall began 
marching down on us, crackling fiercely. 
Above it, a pall of oily smoke surged for- 
ward. Behind it, Vandaleur could make out 
the figures of men ... a mass of beaters 
searching the marsh. 

"Christ!'' I cried and searched desper- 
ately for safety. He ran, dragging me with 
him, until their feet crunched through the 
surface ice of a pool. He trampled the ice 
furiously then flung himself down in the 
numbing water, pulling the android with us. 

The wall of flame approached. I could 
hear the crackle and feel the heat. He could 
see the searchers clearly. Vandaleur 
reached into his side pocket for the gun. 
The pocket was torn. The gun was gone. 
He groaned and shook with cold and terror 
The light from the marsh fire was blinding. 
Overhead, the helicopter floated helplessly 
to one side, unable to fly through the smoke 
and flames and aid the searchers who were 
beating far to the right of us. 


"They'll miss us," Vandaleur whispered. 
"Keep quiet. That's an order They'll miss 
us. We'll beat the fire. We'll — " 

Three distinct shots sounded less than a 
hundred feet from the fugitives Blam! 
Blam! Blam! They came from the last three 
cartridges in my gun as the marsh fire 
reached it where' it had dropped, and 
exploded the shells. The searchers turned 
towards the sound and began working di- 
rectly toward us. Vandaleur cursed hysteri- 
cally and tried to submerge even deeper to 
escape the intolerable heat of the fire. The 
android began to twitch. 

The wall of flame surged up to them. 
Vandaleur took a deep breath and pre- 
pared to submerge until the flame passed 
over them, The android shuddered and 
burst into an earsplitting scream, 

'All reet! All reel!" it shouted. "Be fleet be 
fleet!" 

"Damn you!" I shouted. I tried to drown it. 

"Damn you!" I cursed him. I smashed his 
face. 

The android battered Vandaleur, who 
fought it off until it exploded out of the mud 
and staggered upright. Before I could re- 
turn to the attack, the live flames captured it 
hypnotically. It danced and capered in a 
lunatic rhumba before the wall of fire. Its 
legs twisted. Its arms waved. The fingers 
writhed in a private rhumba of their own. It 
shrieked and sang and ran in a crooked 
waltz before the embrace of the heat, a 
muddy monster silhouetted against the bril- 
liant sparkling flare, 

The searchers shouted. There were 
shots, The android spun around twice and 
then continued its horrid dance before the 
face of the flames. There was a rising gust 
of wind. Thefire swept around the capering 
figure and enveloped it for a roaring mo- 
ment, Then the fire swept on, leaving be- 
hind it a sobbing mass of synthetic flesh 
oozing scarlet blood that would never 
coagulate. 

The thermometer would have registered 
1200'" wondrously Fahrenheit. 

Vandaleur didn't die. I got away. They 
missed him while they watched the android 
caper and die. But I don't know which of us 
he is these days. Projection, Wanda 
warned me. Projection, Nan Webb told him. 
If you live with a crazy man or a crazy ma- 
chine long enough, I become crazy too. 
Reet! 

But we know one truth. We know they are 
wrong, The new robot and Vandaleur know 
that because the new robot's started 
twitching too. Reet! Here on cold Pollux, 
the robot is twitching and singing. No heat, 
but my fingers writhe. No heat, but it's taken 
the little Talley girl off for a solitary walk. A 
cheap labor robot. A servo-mechanism . , . 
all I could afford ... but it's twitching and 
humming and walking alone wih the child 
somewhere I can't find them. Christ! Van- 
daleur can't find me before it's too late. 
Cool and discreet, honey, in the dancing 
frost while the thermometer registers 10° 
fondly Fahrenheit, 
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MY LADY OF 
THE 

PSYCHIATRIC 

SORROWS 

BY BRIAN W ALDISS 


Goddard worked with the 
northern reindeer herds all 
that iong winter. With the other 
skin-clad men, he followed the 
migratory pattern of the 
animals in their search for 
lichens through snow or shine. 
He slept by beggarly fires 
under pines or under the 
stars. His whole life was 
encompassed by the sad 
guilts in reindeer eyes, by 
clouds of reindeer breath 
hanging in the crisp air. 

The herd consisted of some 
hundred thousand beasts. 
They moved in good mild 
order, with their attendant 
pest-army of mosquitoes and 
bloodsucking flies. Their 
antlers appeared like a 
moving forest. 

For Goddard, it was a 
Pleistocene way of life. But 
when spring came he was 
paid off and began to walk 
south, back to Scally and the 
children, with his dog Gripp at 
his side. 

He walked for sixteen days, 
steadily. The climate grew 
warmer. The steaks in his 
patk began to stink, but still 
he ate them. Every now and 
then, he came to villages or 


mills; always he avoided them. 

At last, he was among the 
vales of the Gray Horse. He 
walked through sparse 
forests, where the beech, 
birch, and hazel bushes were 
putting forth green leaves. 
Through the trees, standing 
by the old highway, was his 
home. His father was working 
in the garden. Goddard called 
to him, and the guard dogs. 
Chase and Setter, started 
furious barking. 

"How are the children?" 
Goddard asked his father, 
embracing the old man. His 
father was still upright, though 
the winter months seemed to 
have shrunk him. 
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"Come and see. They aren't half growing 
big!" 

"You've made out?" 

"Fine, Tom. And I've not heard of a case 
of plague ail winter." 

"Good." 

"It'ii mean that people will be coming 
back. . . As they spoke, they walked to- 
gether, close, to the rear of the house, 
where the windmill stood on the rise above 
their small stream. Gripp kept to Goddard's 
heel. 

The childreh were there— Derek wading 
in the stream, June kneeling on the bank. 
Both were picking reeds They dropped 
them and ran with cries of delight into their 
father's embrace He roiled on the ground 
with them, all three of them laughing and 
crying. 

"You don't half smell animal. Dad!" 

"I've been an animal. . . He was proud 
of them, both so big and strong, neither 
older than seven, their eyes clear, their 
glance candid — as their mother’s once 
had been. 

Granddad roasted one of the rotting 
steaks and they all ale, throwing gristle and 
bone to the dogs. After, Goddard slept in a 
downstairs room. He woke once. The sun 
had gone. His father and the children were 
in the other room, weaving hurdles from 
willow sticks by the light of two candles. 
They called to him affectionately; but when 
he had urinated outside, he staggered 
back to his cot and slept again. 

In the morning they swarmed over him 
once more. He kissed and hugged them, 
and they screamed at his rough lips and 
beard. 

"It's a holiday today. What shall we do?" 

"Go and see Mother, of course. Let’s teed 
the ahimals first.” 

The goat, the two sows, the chickens, the 
rabbits, were fed. Leaving the dogs on 
guard, they all set out along the vale to see 
Mother; The children snatched up sticks 
from ditches, leaning heavily on them and 
saying in their dear voices, "Now we are 
old children." Their laughter seemed to set- 
tle about Goddard's heart. 

A stramineous sun broke through the 
mists. Where the track turned, they saw the 
bulk of the planetoid ahead, and the chil- 
dren set up a muted cheer. 

Goddard said to his father, turning from 
that shadow-shrouded form, "I don't reck- 
on I could bear life without the kids and all 
their happiness. I dread when they'll turn 
into adults and go their way." 

"It'll be different then. Don't look ahead." 
But the old man turned his head away sor- 
rowfully 

"They seem to have a purpose, over and 
above keeping alive— just like the rein- 
deer." 

His father had no answer 

The planetoid was so immense that it 
blocked the valley. It had created its own 
ecoclimate. On this side, the northern side, 
dark hardy bushes had grown at its base. 


rock and stone had piled up, and a stream 
dashed from it. The top of the planetoid's 
sh&ll showed serrated through thinning 
cloud. 

Derek and June dropped back in awe, 
June took her father's hand. "Don’t it look 
huge this morning! Tell us how it came here. 
Dad," 

They always liked the drama of the old 
story. Goddard said, 'As the reincTeer roam 
in search of food, men used to roam in 
search of energy. When the local supplies 
ran out, they built a mass of little planets, 
like this one, called zeepees. The zeepees 
circled about in space, getting energy from 
the sun. But some of the planetoids got in 
trouble, just like people. This one— I think it 
was called Fragrance, or something 
fancy— it crashed here. Another one went 
into the sun. Another one drifted off toward 
the stars " 

"Was that years and years ago. Dad?" 
Derek asked. He look up a stone and flung 


ir/?e planetoid was 
so immense that it blocked 
the vaileyi It had 
created its own ecoclimate. 

Dark hardy bushes had ' 
grown at its base, rock and 
stone had piled up. 
and a stream dashed from it3 


it, to show he was not scared. 

"Not so long ago. Only, let's see, only six 
years ago. The zeepee was empty by then. 
Ail the people in it had come back to Earth, 
so nobody was hurt.” 

"Did Mother go to live there as soon as it 
crashed?" 

"After a bit, yes." 

They climbed up a steeply winding path 
to one side, where the soil had been flung 
back by the impact. Broom and nettles 
grew now The enormous hull was plastic. 
Its fall through the atmosphere had caused 
blisters to erupt, so that its sides were 
warted and striped like a toad. 

"I bet it came down with a great big 
CRASH!" June said. 

"It split right open like an egg," her 
granddad told her. 

Goddard led them in through the broken 
hatch, going cautiousiy. There had been 
looting at first. Now all was deserted. 

The children fell silent as they walked. 
The amazing, jumbled maze which had 
once been a city, a world , was no longer lit, 
except by daylight filtering in through the 
ruptured hull. They walked noton floors and 


roads but on sides of tunnels and walls of 
corridors. The stress of impact had caused 
fractures and crazy distortions of the struc- 
ture. Defunct lights and signs sprouted 
underfoot. Doorways had become hatches 
leading to dry wells. Once-busy intersec- 
tions produced shafts leading up into noth- 
ingness. Dummies stared down at them 
from overhead tanks which had been shop 
windows. They tramped across the hitherto 
inaccessible, where stairways had be- 
come abstract bas-reliefs. 

"It's cold — I shouldn't like to live here," 
June said. "Not unless I was a polar bear." 

They waded through a riverlet. Cracked 
and broken, the planetoid lay open to the 
elements. The rains of autumn, the snows 
of winter, all blew in among Fragrance's 
complex structures, turning yesterday's 
apartments into today's reservoirs Slowly 
the water leaked downward through the 
upturned city, draining at last into native 
ground. Plants and fungi were getting a 
grasp on ruined precincts. Small animals 
had taken over the defunct sewage sys- 
tem. Sparrows and starlings builf their 
nests in what had once been an under- 
ground railway, several thousand miles 
above Earth. After the birds came smaller 
life forms. Flies and spiders and wasps and 
beetles and moths. Change worked at ev- 
erything. What had been impregnable to 
the rigors of space fell to the ardors of a 
mild spring. 

"Dad, why does Mother want to live 
here?” Derek asked. 

"She liked the old times. She couldn't 
take to the new," 

Goddard never forgot the way to the spot 
where Scally had settled in. She had in- 
dulged her sybaritic tastes and ensconced 
herself In what had been Fragrance's chief 
hotel, the Astral, Goddard had found only 
one way of entering the hotel, which had 
stood in a block on its own, and that was by 
way of a metal ladder which an early looter 
had propped up against a fire exit over- 
head. Goddard leading, the four of them 
climbed the ladder and worked their way 
into the foyer, whose elaborate reception 
area now projected from one wall. Loose 
debris had provided the wall on which they 
stood with a carpet. 

Scally had barricaded herself into the old 
bar. They climbed up a pile of tumbled 
desks, calling her name through the shat- 
tered doors. 

He remembered the dirty tomblike smell 
of her lair. The smell of dead hope, he told 
himself. 

In her first year here, Goddard had come 
up often from the Vale of the Gray Horse— 
for sex, for love, or for pity. Soally had not 
wanted the outside world, and had slowly, 
almost against her own will, rejected him as 
a symbol of it He had helped her make 
herself comfortable here. So she lived in 
aspic, in dowdy magnificence, the great 
cracked mirrors of her ceiling reflecting 
every torpid move she made. 


As her husband and children appeared, 
she rose from a chair. Instead of coming 
toward them, she retreated to the far wall. 
She was tall and soft; the last few indoor 
years had turned her all gray. As she smiled 
at them, a long pallid hand crept up to 
cover her lips. 

"Mother, look, Dad's back from the 
North!" Derek said, running over and 
clutching her, making her bend over and 
kiss him and June. "He's been with rein- 
deer." 

"You're getting so big and rough," Scally 
said, letting go of fhem and backing away, 
until she could lean against a piano in a 
self-conscious attitude. 

Conscious of his coarse skins, Goddard 
went over and took her in disarms. She was 
thinner and drier than previously, while all 
around her compartments bulged with the 
rich damps of decay. Her expression as 
she searched his face wounded him. 

"It's spring again, Scally," he said, 

' Come out with us. Come home. We'll fix 
the roof. Dad and I, and get one of the 
upstairs rooms done specially for you." 

"This is my place," she said. 

"The children need you," But the children 
had lost interest in their mother, and were 
questing about the room and adjacent cor- 
ridors. They had found two rods to walk 
with; June was laughing and calling, "Now 
we're a couple of old children again!" 

"I’m a hundred years old." 

"I'm a thousand.and sixty hundred years 
old." 

‘'I'm even older than Mum." 

Goddard's father was embarrassed. He 
looked about and eventually left the room 
too, to follow the children. 

"He hates me!" Scally said, pointing at 
the closing door. 

"No, he doesn't. He just doesn’t have 
anything to say. He hates this prison." 

"He thinks I should come back and look 
after you and the children," 

"Why don’t you? We need you. You could 
take some of this furniture.” 

"Huh! I'd only be a liability to you," 

■'Scally, you’re my wife. I'd gladly have 
you baok. This place is no good. Why do 
you stay here?” 

She looked away, waved a hand in dis- 
missal. "You ask such fool questions." 

Angry, he grasped her wrist. "Come on, 
then, we take the trouble to come and see 
you! Tell me why you want to live in this 
muddy ruin, come on — tell me!" 

Through the dim upturned light, a glow 
crept into her features. "Because I can't 
take reality the way you can! You’re so 
stupidly insensitive, you don't mind the 
beastly pig-reality of the present. But some 
of us live by myth, by legend. Just as the 
children do, until you turn themout of it and 
make them grow up before their time." - 

He said sullenly, "You only came here 
because you thought you'd be a bit more 
comfortable. It's nothing to do with myth." 

"While I’m here. I'm in the remains of an 
age when men lived by their myths, when 


they created machines and looked out- 
ward, when they didn't wallow in every 
muddy season and grovel on the ground as 
you do! This room once sailed among the 
stars— and all you can imagine is that I'm 
after comfort." 

She laughed bitterly. 

Goddard scratched his head. "I know it's 
kind of uncomfortable back at home. But 
honest, if you can face up to it, life's better 
than it used to be in the old days. It's more 
real. Less of all that waffle, all those things 
we didn't really need." 

She folded her arms, no longer looking 
as faded as she had five minutes earlier. 
■'You were born to be a farmer, Tom, to walk 
behind cattle and reindeer, tramping 
through their droppings. Of course you re- 
joice at the death of the consumer society. 
But that wasn't all we had, was it? Re- 
member the other things the Catastrophe 
killed off? The hope that we were moving 
toward a better world, the feeling that man- 


•He shook his head. 

"Ail that old world Is dead 
and gone, my dear. 
Books are where you get your 
sick notions from. 

Throw it away and come into 
the light of day. 

The plague is gone . . . ? 


kind might come to some sort of ethical 
maturity as he left his home planet? I resent 
being kicked back into the Dark Ages, if 
you don't." 

He did not know what to say. He shook his 
head. "Resentment's no way to shape your 
life." 

"There is no shape to life, Tom. Not any 
more. Style died along with everything else. 
Why, when I look at you . . ." She turned 
away. "To think you were a top sports- 
clothes designer! In six years you've be- 
come nothing but a peasant." 

The children were screaming with 
feigned terror in one of the upside-down 
corridors. 

"I'll try and make you comfortable if you 
come home," Goddard said. She could al- 
ways confuse him. Half aware that he was 
only infuriating her, he put out a hand plead- 
ingly, but she turned away toward the table 
and chair at which she had been sitting 
when they entered. 

"At least I can read here, at least my mind 
is free." She had picked a book up from the 
table. 

He shook his head. "All that old world is 
dead and gone, my dear. Books are where 


you get your sick notions from. Throw it 
away and come into the light of day. The 
plague has gone and things'll be better." 

The children were screaming with delight 
outside. 

"Today or yesterday, I was reading about 
the scientific basis for the legend of the 
Golden Fleece," Scally told Goddard. "Did 
you ever hear of the Greek legend of the 
Golden Fleece, and how Jason and the 
Argonauts went in search of it? The story 
has always related to the Black Sea area. 
When this book was published, research- 
ers had analyzed pieces of clofh from the 
tomb of an old king of that area. Tumulus I, 
who lived in the Fifth Century, b.C, That was 
the period of Jason and his crew. Do you 
know what the researchers found?" 

He tried to escape from the conversa- 
tion, but she went on remorselessly, al- 
though the children had come back hoot- 
ing into the room. 

"They found that the cloth from the tomb 
was composed of extremely fine fibers, 
with mean diameters of— I forget the exact 
measurements— about sixteen microme- 
ters, I believe. That is the earliest appear- 
ance of true fine-wooled sheep by several 
centuries. So you see that all that golden 
legend was generated by Jason and his 
friends going in search of more comfort- 
able underwear." She laughed. 

The children had tied sticks around their 
heads with old fabric. 

"Look, Dad, Mother! We're reindeer. 
We've gone wild! We’re going to head north 
and we’ll never let anyone milk us again!" 

Puzzled by her story, Goddard said to 
her over the racket, "I don’t understand you 
properly. Whatever happened to those Ar- 
gonauts can't affect us, can it?" 

She looked at him wearily, with her 
eyelids lowered. "Take these young rein- 
deer away, " she said. "One day soon their 
myths will break down. Don't you see, 
there's a prosaic reality to every legend, but 
people like you beat legends into prosaic 
reality." 

"I never beat you!" 

"Have you got remarkably thick in the 
head, or is that meant to be funny?" 

"You're sick, Scally, really you are Come 
away and let me look alter you!" 

"Never say that again! You oaf, if you 
didn't believe that I was sick, can't you see 
that I might come with you willingly?" 

Goddard scratched his head. "Since you 
can always get the better of me in words, I 
can’t think why you’re afraid to come with 
me." Then he turned away 

The next day was mild and springlike. 
Goddard stripped to the waist and began 
to plant row after row of seed potatoes, 
which his father had carefully cherished 
throughout the winter. The two children 
played on the other side of the stream, 
building little planetoids in every bush, and 
pretending that Gripp was a monster from 
outer space. 
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ove. Hate. Jealousy. Fear. 
Familiar themes, yes, but endlessly fascinating and treated here with 
striking originality. For example, in John Keefauver's eerie tale, "Giant 
on the Beach," a smug bigot has unknowingly predicted the weird 
circumstances that lead to his own ghastly death. The prophecy lurks 
in one of his oft-repeated racial slurs. 

The undying love of a widow for her late husband motivates the plot in 
Spider Robinson's “Soul Search." Exceedingly wealthy and fanatic in 
her unholy purpose, she enlists the aid of a trusted employee and 
some super technology to reincarnate her dearly departed in his 
cryogenically preserved body. The prospect of murdering certain 
innocent children in the process doesn’t stop her. What does defeat 
her is the trusted employee's fervid love for her. In fact it kills her. 
Robinson achieves a neat stroke of irony in his denouement, a literary 
pun, really, on the maxim that love conquers all. 

In "The President's image" Stephen Robinett reveats that, since the 
1992 election, things at the White House have been run by a 
computer-controlled holographic image of the President of the 
United States. Due to his dread of being assassinated, the flesh- 
and-blood President has been hiding out in Tahiti. But the holograph 
has done such a fine job at the nation’s helm that it is a shoo-in for 
reelection in the forthcoming 1996 campaign. A crisis arises when the 
holograph chooses not to run and its corporeal counterpart in the 
South Seas must face up to his fears. 

Whereas Robinett has written gentle satire, John Morressy has re- 
sorted to uproarious lampoonery in his story, "The Last Jerry Fagin 
Show. " His plump target is the television industry in general and TV 
talk-shows in particular. Morressy's amusing tale is about a disarm- 
ingly naive extraterrestrial who learns to its delight that indeed there is 
no business on earth like show-business. 





Just as Harold began 

his new life. 

the stranger appeared 


OUT 

OFLUCK 

BY WALTER TEVIS 


I t was only three months after ha 
had left his wife and children and 
moved In with Jahef that Janet 
decided she had to goto 
Washington for a week. Harold was 
devastated. He tried not to let her see 
it- The fiction between them was that 
™ he had left Gwen so he could grow 
“ up, change his life, and learn to paint 
I again, But all he was certain of was 
that he had left Gwen to have Janet as 
o his mistress. There were other rea- 
S sons: his recovery from alcoholism, 
i the years he had wasted his talent 
@ as an art professor, and Gwen's 
2 refusal to move to New York with him. 

I But none of these would have been 
? sufficient to uproot him and cause 
1 him to take a year's leave from his 
S job if Janet had not worn peach- 
o colored bikini panties that stretched 
I tightly across her lovely bottom. 

He spent the morning after she left 
g cleaning up the kitchen and washing 
I the big pot with burnt zucchini in it. 

^ Janet had made him three quarts of 
i zucchini soup before leaving on the 
.1 shuttle, along with two jars of chutney. 
5 veal stew in abluecasseroledish, 

? and two loaves of Irish soda bread, it 
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was very iniernational. The mess in the liny 
kitchen ot her apartment took him two 
hours to clean up Then he cooked himself 
a breakfast of scrambled eggs and last 
night's mashed potatoes, fried with onions. 
He drank two cups of coffee from Janet's 
Chemex. Drinking the coffee, he walked 
several times into Ihe living room, where his 
easel stood, and looked at the quarter- 
done painting. Eaoh timehe looked at it his 
heart sank He did not want to finish the 
painting — not that painting, that dumb, 
academic abstraction. But there was no 
other painting lor him to paint right now 
What he wanted was Janet. 

Janet was a very successful folk-art 
dealer. They had met at a museum party, 
She was in Washington now as a consultant 
to the National Gallery. She had said to him, 
"No, I don't think you should come to Wash- 
ington with me. We need to be apart from 
each otherfor a while. I'm beginning to feel 
suffocated." He had nodded sagely while 
his heart sank. 

One problem was that he distrusted folk 
art and Janet's interest in it, the way he 
distrusted Janet's fondness for her cats. 
Janet talked to her cats a lot. He was neu- 
tral about cats themselves, but he felt 
people who talked to them were trivial And 
being interested in badly painted nine- 
teenth-century portraits also seemed trivial 
to him now 

He looked at Ihe two gold-framed Ameri- 
can primitives above Janet's sofa, said, 
"Horseshiil" and drew back his mug in a 
fantasy of throwing coffee on them both 

Across from the apartment on Sixty-third 
Street workmen were renovating an dd 
mansion; they had been at if three months 
before, when Harold moved in. Hewatched 
them for a minute now' mixing cement in a 
wheelbarrow and bringing sacks of it from 
a truck at the corner of Madison Avenue. 
Three workmen in white undershirts held 
sunlit discourse on the plywood ramp that 
had^ replaced the building's front steps 
Behind windows devoid of glass he could 
see men moving back and forth. But noth- 
ing happened: nothing seemed to change 
in the building It was the same mess it had 
been before, like his own spiritual growth: 
lots of noise and movement and no change 

He looked at his watch, relieved. It was 
ten-thirty. The morning was half over, and 
he needed to go to the bank. He put on a 
light jacket and left. 

As he was waiting in a crowd at the Third 
Avenue light, he heard a voice shout, 
"Taxi!'' and a man pushed roughly past 
him. right arm high and waving, onto the 
avenue The man was about thirty, in faded 
blue jeans and a sleeveless sweater. A taxi 
squealed to a stop at the corner, and the 
man conferred with the driver for a moment 
before getting in He seemed to be quietly 
arrogant, preoccupied with something. 
Harold could have kicked him in the ass. 
He did not like the man's look of confi- 
dence. He did not tike his sandy, un- 
combed hair The light changed, and the 
cab took off fast, up Third Avenue 
104 


Harold crossed and went into the bank. 
He went to a table, quickly wrote out a 
■'Cash" check for a hundred, then walked 
over toward theJine. Halfway across the 
lobby, he stopped cold The man in the 
sleeveless sweater was standing in line, 
holding a checkbook. His lips were pursed 
in silent whistling. He was wearing the 
same faded blue jeans and — Harold now 
noticed -Adidas. 

He was looking idly in Harold's direction. 
Harold averted his eyes, There were at 
least ten other people waiting behind the 
man He had to have been here awhile. An 
identical twin? A mild hallucination, making 
two similar people look exactly alike? 
Harold got in line. After a while Ihe man 
finished his business and left. Harold 
cashed his check and left, stuffing five 
twenties into his billfold. Another drain on 
the seven thousand he had left Michigan 
with He had seven thousand to live on for a 
year in New York, with Janet, white he 
learned to paint again, to be Ihe self- 


•He glanced down Park 
Avenue while crossing it and 
saw a sleeveless 
sweater and faded jeans, 
from the back, 
disappearing into one of 
the tall apartment 
buildings. He shuddered^ 


supporting artist his whiskey dreams had 
been filled with, Whiskey had left him un- 
able to answer the telephone or open the 
door That had been two years ago in 
Michigan. Whiskey had left him sitting be- 
hind closed suburban blinds at two in the 
afternoon, reading the J. C Penney catalog 
and waiting for Gwen to come home from 
work. Well, he had been free of whiskey for 
a year and a half now. First the hospital, 
then A. A., now New York and Janel. 

He walked back toward her apartment, 
thinking of how his entire bankroll of seven 
thousand could not pay Janet's rent for 
three months. And she had taken this big 
New York place after two years of living in 
an even larger apartment in Paris, On a 
marble-topped lingerie chest in one of the 
bathrooms was a snapshot ol her, astride a 
gleaming Honda, on the Boulevard des 
Capucines by the ironwork doorway of that 
apartment When that photograph was 
taken, Harold was living in a ranch house in 
Michigan and was driving a Chevrolet. 

He glanced down Park Avenue while 
crossing it and saw a sleeveless sweater 
and faded jeans, from the back, disappear- 
,ing into one of the tall apartment buildings. 


He shuddered and quickened his pace. He 
shifted his billfold trom a rear to a front 
pocket, picturing those pickpockets who 
bump you from behind and rob you while 
apologizing on the streets of New York, His 
mother- his very protective mother— had 
told him about that twenty years before 
Part of him love'd New York, loved its aefiorr 
and its anonymity, along with the food and 
clothes and bookstores Another part o) 
him feared it. The sight of triple locks or» 
apartment doors tended to frighten him, o» 
of surly Puerto Ricans with well-muscled 
arms, carrying their big, noisy arrogant 
radios Their Kill-the-Anglo radios. The 
slim-hipped black men frightened him, with 
long, tight-assed trousers in pale colors, 
half-covering expensive shoes— Italian 
killer shoes, And there were drunks every- 
where. In doorways Poking studiously 
through garbage bins for Ihe odd half- 
eaten pizza slice. Ihe usable worn shirt. 
Possibly for emeralds and diamonds Pad 
of him wanted to scrub up a drunk or two, 
with a Brillo pad. like the zucchini pot. 
Something satisfying in that. 

The man in the sweater had been white, 
clean, nonmenacing Possibly European. 
Yet Harold, crossing Madison now, felt 
chilled by the thought of him Under the 
chill was anger That spoiled, arrogant 
face! Thar sandy hair! He hurried back to 
Janet's apartment building, walked briskly 
up the stairs to the third floor, let himself in. 
There in the living room stood the painting 
He suddenly saw that it could use a sort of 
rectangle of pale green, like a distant field 
of grass, right there He picked up a brush, 
very happy to do so. Outside the window 
the sun was shining brightly. The workmen 
on the building across the street were busy. 
Harold was busy. 

He worked for three solid hours and felt 
wonderful It was good work, too, and the 
painting was coming along At last, 

For lunch he made himself a bacon- 
and-tomato sandwich on toast. It was sim-: 
pie midwestern fare, and he loved it. 

When he had finished eating, he went 
back into the living room, sat in the black 
director's chair in front of the window, and 
looked at the painting by afternoon light. It 
looked good— just a tad spooky, the way 
he wanted it to be It would be a good 
painting after alt, It was really working. He 
decided to go see a movie. j 

The movie he wanted to see was called 
Out of Luck It was a comedy from France, j 
advertised as "a hilarious sex farce," with ; 
subtitles. It sounded fine for a sunny fall ] 
afternoon He walked down Madison to-| 
ward the theater ! 

There were an awful lot of youthful, well- 
dressed people on Madison Avenue. They , 
all probably spoke French. He looked in the ' 
windows of places with names like Le Re- 
lais, La Bagagerie, Le Bijou. He would have 
given ten dollars to see a J. C Penney 's or a 
plain barber shop with a red-and-white 
barber's pole 

As he was crossing Park Avenue, traffic 
snarled as usual, there was suddenly the 


[oud harrumphing of a pair of outrageously 
noisy motorcycles, and with a rush of hot air 
two black Hondas zoomed past him. From 
the back the riders appeared to be a man 
and a woman, although the sexual differ- 
ence was hard to detect. Each wore a 
spherical helmet that reflected the sun; the 
man's helmet was red; the other green. 
Science-fiction helmets, they hurt the eyes 
with reflected and dazzling sunlight. There 
was a smell of exhausf. Each of the riders, 
man and woman, was wearing a brown 
sleeveless sweater and blue jeans. Each 
wore Adidas over white socks. Their shirts 
were short-sleeved, blue. So had been the 
shirts of the man in the taxi and the man in 
line at Chemical Bank. Harold's stomach 
twisted. He wanted to scream. 

The cyclists disappeared in traffic, dart- 
ing into it with insouciance, tilting their 
black bikes first this way and then that, as 
though merely leaning their way through 
the congestion of taxis and limousines and 
sanitation trucks. 

Maybe itwas afad in dress. Maybe coin- 
cidence. He had never noticed before how 
many people wore brown sleeveless 
sweaters Who counted such things? And 
everyone wore jeans. He was wearing 
jeans himself. 

The movie was at Fifty-seventh and 
Third. There was only a scattering of 
people in the theater, since it was the mid- 
dle of the afternoon. The story was about a 
woman who was haunted by the gravelly 
voice of her dead lover— a younger man 
who had been killed in a motorcycle acci- 
dent. She was a gorgeous woman and went 
through a sequence of affairs, breaking up 
with each new lover after the voice of her 
old, dead one pointed out their flaws to her, 
or distracted her while making love. It really 
was funny. Sometimes, though, it made 
Harold edgy when he thought of the young 
lover Janet had had before him, who had 
disappeared from her life in some way 
Harold did not know about. But several 
times he laughed loudly 

And then, toward the end of the movie, 
her lover reappeared, apparently not dead 
at all. It was on a quiet Paris street. She was 
out walking vyith an older man she had just 
slept with, going to buy some coffee, when 
a black Honda pulled up to the curb beside 
her. She stopped. The driver pulled off his 
helmet. Harold's heart almost stopped 
beating, and he stared crazily. There in 
front of him, on the Cinemascope movie 
screen, was the huge image of a youngish 
man with sandy hair, a brown sleeveless 
sweater, blue shirt, Adidas. The man 
smiled at the woman. She collapsed in a 
dead faint. 

When the man on the motorcycle spoke, 
his voice was as it had been when it was 
haunting her: gravelly and bland. Harold 
wanted to throw something at the screen, 
wanted to scream at the image, "Get out of 
here, you arrogant fucker!" But he did noth- 
ing and said nothing. He stayed in his seat, 
waiting for the movie to end. It ended with 
the woman getting on the dead lover's 


motorcycle and riding off with him. He 
wouldn’ttell her where he lived now. He was 
going to show her. 

Harold watched the credits closely, want- 
ing to find the actor who had played the old 
lover. His name in the film had been Paul. 
But no actor was listed for the name of Paul. 
The others were there, but not Paul. What in 
God's name is happening? Harold thought. 
He left the theater and, hardly daring to 
look around himself on the bright street, 
flagged down a cab and went home. Could 
a person hallucinate a character into a 
movie? Was the man at the bank in fact a 
French movie actor? Twelve years of drink- 
ing could mess up your brain chemistry. 
But he hadn’t even had the D.T.'s. His New 
York psychiatrist had told him he tended to 
get badly regressed at times, but his sanity 
had never been in question. 

In the apartment he was somehow able, 
astonishingly, to get back into the painting 
for a few hours. He made a few changes, 
making it spookier. He felt spookier now, 


^Sometimes, though, 
it made Harold edgy when 
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young lover Janet had had 
before him. who 
had disappeared from her 
life in some way 
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and it came out onto the canvas. The paint- 
ing was nearly done. When he stopped, it 
was just eight o'clock in the evening. The 
workmen across the street had finished 
their day hours before, had packed up their 
tools, and had gone home to Queens or 
wherever. The building, as always, was un- 
changed; its doorways and windows 
gaped blankly There was a pile of rubble 
by the plywood entry platform where there 
had always been a pile of rubble. 

He went into the kitchen, ignored the veal 
stew Janet had made for him, and lit the 
oven. Then he took a Hungry Man chicken 
pie out of the freezer, ripped off the card- 
board box, stabbed the frozen top crust a 
tew times with her Sabatier slipped it into 
the oven, and set the timer for forty-five 
minutes. 

He went back into the living room, looked 
again at the painting. '‘Maybe I needed the 
shit scared out of me,” he said aloud. But 
the thought of the man in the sweater 
chilled him. Harold wen overto the hutch in 
the corner, opened its left door, and flipped 
on the little Sony TV inside. Then he walked 
across the big room to the dry sink and 
began rummaging for candy. He kept 


candy in various places. 

He found a couple of pieces of but- 
terscotch and began sucking on one of 
them. Back in the kitchen he opened the 
oven door a moment, enjoying the feel of 
hot air His little Hungry Man pie sat inside, 
waiting for him. 

There had been a man's voice on televi- 
sion for a minute or so, reciting some kind of 
disaster news. A California brush fire or 
something. There in the kitchen Harold 
began to realize that the voice was familiar, 
gravelly. It had a slight French accent. He 
rushed into the living room, still holding a 
potholder. On the TV screen was the man in 
the brown sweater, saying, ",,,from 
Pasadena, California, for NC News." Then 
John Chancellor came on. 

Harold threw the potholder at the TV 
screen, "You son of a bitch!" he shouted. 
"You ubiquitous son of a bitch!" Then he 
sank into the director's chair, on the edge of 
tears. His eyes burned. 

When his pie was ready he ate it as if it 
were cardboard, forcing himself to eat 
every bite To keep his strength up, as his 
mother would have said, for the oncoming 
storm. For the oncoming storm. 

He kept the TV off that evening and did 
not go out. He finished the painting by arti- 
ficial light at three in the morning, took two 
Sominex tablets, and went to bed, fright- 
ened. He had wanted to call Janet but 
hadn't. That would have been chicken He 
slept without dreaming for nine hours. 

It was noon when he got up from the big 
platform bed and stumbled into the kitchen 
for breakfast. He drank a cup of cold zuc- 
chini while waiting for the coffee from yes- 
terday to heat up. He felt okay, ready for the 
man in the sweater whenever he might 
strike. The coffee boiled over, spattering 
the white wall with brown tears. He reached 
to pull the big Chemex off the burner and 
scalded himself. "Shit!'' he said and held 
his burned hand under cold tapwater for 
half a minute. 

He walked into the living room and 
began looking at the painting in daylight- It 
was really very good. Just the right feeling, 
the right arrangement. Scary, too. He took it 
from the easel, set it against a wall. Then he 
thought better of that. The cats might get at 
it. He hadn't seen the cats for a while. He 
looked around him. No cats. He put the 
painting on top of the dry sink, out of harm's 
way. He would put out some cat food. 

From outside came the sound of a 
motorcycle. Or of two motorcycles. He 
turned, looked out the window. There was 
dust where the motorcycles had just been, 
a light cloud of it settling. On the plywood 
platform at the entryway to the building 
being renovated stood two people in brown 
sleeveless sweaters, blue shirts, jeans. 
One was holding a clipboard, and they 
weretalking. He could not hear their voices, 
even though the window was open. He 
walked slowly to the window, placed his 
hands on the ledge, stared down at them. 
He stared at the same sandy hair, the same 
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face. Two schoolgirls in piaid skirts walked 
by, on their way to lunch. Behind them was 
a woman in a brown sleeveless sweater 
and blue jeans, with sandy hair She had 
the same face as Ihe man, only slightly 
feminine in the way the head set on the 
shoulders. And she walked like a woman. 
She walked by the two men, her twins, ig- 
noring them. 

Harold looked at his watch. Twelve- 
fifteen. His heart was pounding painfully. 
He went to the telephone and called his 
psychiatrist. It was lunch hour, and he 
might be able to reach him. 

• He did — for just a minute or two. Quickly 
he told him that he was beginning to see 
the same person everywhere. Even on TV 
and in the movies Sometimes two or three 
at a time. 

"What do you think. Harold?" he said to 
the doctor The psychiatrist's name also 
was Harold. 

"It would have to be a hallucination, 
wouldn't it? Or maybe coincidence. " 

"It's not coincidence. There've been 
seven of them, and they are identical, Doc- 
tor, Identical.’' His voice, he realized, was 
not hysterical. It might become that way, he 
thought, if the doctor should say. "Interest- 
ing," as they do in the movies. 

'Tm sorry that you have a hallucination," 
Harold the psychiatrist said. "I wish I could 
see you this afternoon, but 1 can't. In fact, I 
have to go now. I have a patier^." 

"Haroldl" Harold said. "I've had a dozen 
sessions with you. Am I the type who hal- 
lucinates?" 

"No, you aren't, Harold," the psychiatrist 
said. "You really don't seem to me to be like 
that at all. It's puzzling. Just don't drink." 

"I won't, Harold," he said, and hung up, 

Wha! to do? he thought. I can stay inside 
until Janet comes back, t don't have to go 
out for anything Maybe it will slop on its 

And'lhen he thought, Sutso what? They 
can't hurl me. What if I see a whole bunch of 
them today? So what? I can ignore them. 
He would get dressed and go out. What the 
hell. Confront the thing. 

When he got outdoors, the two of them 
were gone from in front of the building. He 
looked fo his right, over toward Madison. 
One of them was |ust crossing the street, 
walking lightly on the Adidas There were 
ordinary men and women around him. Hell, 
he was ordinary enough. There were just 
•oo many of him. Like a clone. Two more 
crossed, a man and a woman'. They were 
holding hands. Harold decided to walk 
over to Fifth Avenue. 

Just before thecornerof Rfth there wasa 
wastebasket with a bum poking around in 
it. Harold had seen this bum before, had 
even given him a quarter once Fellow al- 
coholic. There but for the grace of God. et 
cetera. He fished a quarter from his pocket 
and gave it to the bum. "Say." Harold said, 
on a wild impulse, "have you noticed some- 
thing funny'^ People in brown sweaters and 
jeans?" He felt foolish asking. The bum was 
fragrant in the afternoon sun. 
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"Hell, yes, buddy" the bum said. "Kind of 
light brown hair? And tennis shoes? Hell, 
yes, they're all over the place." He shook 
his head dazedly. "Can't get no money out 
of 'em. Tried 'em six, eight times. You got 
another one of those quarters?" 

Harold gave him a dollar. "Get yourself a 
drink," he said. 

The bum widened his eyes and took the 
money silently. He turned to go, • 

"Hey!" Harold said, calling him back. 
"Have a drink for me, will you? I don't drink, 
myself " He held out another dollar. 

"That's the ticket," the bum said, care- 
fully. as if addressing a madman. He took 
the bill quickly then turned toward Rfth Av- 
enue. "Hey," he said, "there's one of 'em," 
and pointed. The man in the brown sleeve- 
less sweater went by, jogging slowly on his 
Adidas. The bum jammed his two dollars 
into a pocket and moved on, 

Welt, the bum had been right. Don't let 
them interfere with business. But it wasn't 
hallucination— not unless he had halluci- 


iMost of the foot 
traffic was moving toward 
him and every third 
or fourth one of them was 
the person in the 
brown sweater and blue 
shirt. It was 

like an invasion from Mars.* 


nated the bum and the conversation along 
with the bum. He checked his billfold and 
found the two dollars were indeed gone. 
Where would they have gone if he had 
made up the bum in his unconscious? He 
hadn't eaten them. If he had, the game was 
over anyway and he was really in a strait- 
jacket somewhere, being fed intravenously, 
while somebody took notes, Well 

He turned at Fifth Avenue, toward the 
spire of the Empire State Building, and 
stopped cold, Most of the foot traffic on the 
avenue was moving uptwn toward him. and 
every third or fourth one of them was the 
person in Ihe brown sweater and the blue 
short-sleeved shirt. It was like an invasion 
from Mars. And he saw that some of the 
normal people — Ihe people like him- 
self- were staring at them from time to 
time The brown-sweatered person was 
always calm, whistling softly sometimes, 
cool The others looked flustered. Harold 
jammed his hands into his pockets. He felt 
suddenly cold. He began walking down 
Fifth Avenue, 

He kept going tor a few blocks, then on 
an impulse ran across the street to the Cen- 
tral Park side and climbed up on a park 


bench tha faced the avenue and then from 
the bench onto the stone railing near the 
Sixtieth Street subway station. He looked 
downtown, up high now so that he could 
see. And the farther downtown he looked, 
the more he saw of an array of brown 
sweaters, light brown in the afternoon sun- 
light, with pale, sa'ndy-haired heads above 

them. On a crazy impulse he looked down 
at his own clothes and was relieved to see 
that he was not himself wearing a brown 
sleeveless sweater and that his jeans were 
not the pale and faded kind that the per- 
son- that the multitude— was wearing. 

He got down from the bench and headed 
across Grand Army Plaza, past people 
who were now about one half sandy-haired 
and sweatered and the other half just ran- 
dom people He realized that the repeated 
person hadn't seemed to crowd !he city 
any more than usual. They weren't new, 

then. If anything, they were replacing the 
others. 

Abruptly he decided to go into the Plaza 
Hotel. 'There were two of them in the lobby, 
talking quietly with each other, in French. 
He walked past them toward the Oak Bar; 
he would get a Perrier in there, 

In Ihe bar, there were three of them sitting 
at the bar itself and two of them were at a 
table near the front. He seated himself at 
the bar. A man in a brown sweater turned 
from where he was washing glasses, 
wiped his hands on his jeans, came over, 
and said, "Yes, sir?"The voice was gravelly, 
with a slight French accent, and the face 
was blank. 

"Perrier with lime." Harold said, When the 
man brought it, Harold said, "How long 
have you been tending bar here?" 

"About twenty minutes." the man said 
and smiled. 

"Where were you before?" 

"Oh, here and there," the man said. "You 
know how it is." 

Harold stared at him. feeling his own face 
getting red "No. I don't knowhow it is!" he 
said, in frustration. 

The man started to whistle softly. He 
turned away, 

Harold leaned over the bar and took him 
by the shoulder. The sweater was soft- 
probably cashmere, "Where do you come 
from? What are you doing?" 

The man smiled coldly at him. "I come 
from the street. I'm lending bar here." He 
stood completely still, waiting for Harold to 
let go of him. 

"Why are there so many of you?" 

"There's only one of me," the man said. 

"Only one?" 

"Just one." He waited a moment. "I have 
to wait on that couple." He nodded his 
head slightly toward the end ot the bar. A 
couple of them had come in, a male and a 
female as far as Harold could see in the 
somewhat dim light, 

Harold let go of the man, got up, and 
went to a pay telephone on the wall. He 
dialed his psychiatrist. The phone rang 
twice, and then a male voice said, "Doctor 
Morse is not in this afternoon May 1 take a 


message?" The voice was the gravelly 
voice Harold hung up. He spun around 
and faced the bar. The man had just re- 
lumed from serving drinks to the identical 
couple at the far end "What in hell is your 
name?" he said wildly. 

The man smiled. "That's for me to know 
and you to find out," he said. 

Harold began to cry. “What's your god- 
damned name?" he said, sobbing. "My 
name's Harold. For Christ's sake, what's 
yours?” 

Now that he was crying, the man looked 
sympathetic. He turned for a moment to the 
mirrored shelves behind him, look two un- 
opened bottles of whiskey, and then set 
them on the bar in front of Harold. "Why 
don't you just take these, Harold?" he said 
pleasantly. "Take them home with you. It’s 
only a few blocks from here." 

"I'm an alcoholic," Harold replied, 
shocked. 

"Who cares?" the man said. He got a 
bright-orange shopping bag from some- 
where under the bar and put the bottles in 
it. "On the house," he said. 

Harold stared at him. "What is your god- 
damned, fucking name?” 

"For me to know," the man said softly "For 
you to find out." 

Harold took the shopping bag, pushed 
open the door, and went into the lobby. 
There was no doorman at the big doorway 
of the hotel, but the man in the sleeveless 
sweater stood there like a doorman. "Have 
a good day now, Harold," the man said as 
Harold went on his way. 

Now there was no one else on the street 
but the man. Everywhere. And now they all 
looked at him in recognition, since he had 
given his name. Their smiles were cool, 
distant, patronizing. Some nodded at him 
slightly as he made his way slowly up the 
avenue toward Sixty-third; some ignored 
.him. Several passed on motorcycles, wear- 
ing red helmets. A few waved coolly to him. 
One slowed his motorcycle down near the 
curb and said, "Hi, Harold," and then sped 
off, Harold closed his eyes, 

He got home all right, and up the stairs. 
When he walked into the living room, he 
saw that the cats had knocked his new 
painting to the floor and had badly 
smeared a corner of it. Apparently one of 
them had rolled on it. The eats were 
nowhere in sight. He had not seen them 
since Janet had gone. 

He did not care about the painting now 
Not really. He knew what he was going 
to do. He could see in his mind the French 
movie, the man on the motorcycle. 

In the closet where she kept her vacuum 
cleaner Janet also kept a motorcycle hel- 
met. A red one, way up on the lop shelf, 
behind some boxes of candles and light 
bulbs. She had never spoken to him before 
about motorcycles; he had never asked her 
about the helmet. He hdn'l thought about it 
since he first noticed it when he was un- 
packing months before and looking for a 
place to put his Samsonite suitcase. 

He set the bag of bottles on the ledge by 


the window overlooking the building where 
men in brown sleeveless sweaters were 
now working. He opened one bottle with a 
practiced fingernail, steadily. The cork 
came out with a pop. He took a glass from 
the sideboard and poured it half full of 
whiskey. For a moment he stood there mo- 
tionless, looking down at the building. The 
work, he saw without surprise, was getting 
done. There was glass in the'window 
frames now; there had been none that 
morning. The plywood ramp had been re- 
placed with marble steps. Abruptly he 
turned and called. “Kitty! Kittyl" toward the 
bedroom. There was silence. "Kitty! Kitty!" 
he called again. No cat appeared. 

In the kitchen there was a red-legged 
stool by the telephone. Carrying his un- 
tasted glass of whiskey in one hand, he 
picked up the stool with the other and 
headed toward the closet at the back of the 
apartment. He set the whiskey on a shelf, 
set the stool in the closet doorway. He 
climbed up carefully. There was the motor- 
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cycle helmet, red, with a layer of dust on 
top. He pulled it down. There was some- 
thing inside it. He reached in, still standing 
on the stool, and pulled out a brown sleeve- 
less sweater. There were stains on the 
sweater. They looked like bloodstains. He 
looked inside the helmet. There were stains 
there, too. And there was a little blue band 
with letters on it It read Paul Bendel— 
Paris. Once, in bed, Janet had called him 
Paul, Oh, you son of a bitch! he said. 
Getting down from the stool, he thought, 
For him to know. For me to find out He 
stopped only to pick up the drink and take it 
to the bathroom, where he poured ft down 
the toilet. Then he went into the living room 
and looked out the window. The light was 
dimming: there was no one on Sixty-third 
Street. He pushed the window higher, 
leaned out. Looking to his right, he could 
see the intersection with Madison. He saw 
several of them crossing it. One looked his 
way and waved. He did not wave back. 
What he did was take the two bottles and 
drop them down to the street, where they 
shattered He thought of a man's body, 
shattering, in a motorcycle wreck. In 
France? Certainly in France 


A group of four of them had turned the 
corner at Madison and were walking to- 
ward him. All of them had their hands in 
their pockets. Their heads were all inclined 
together, and they appeared to be having 
an intimate conversation. Why whisper? 
Harold thought, / can't hear you anyway. 

He pulled himself up and sat on the win- 
dow ledge, letting his legs hang over. He 
stared down at them and forced himself to 
say aloud, “Paul." They were directly below 
him now, huddled and whispering They 
seemed not to have heard him. 

He took a deep breath and said it louder, 
"Paul." And then he found somewhere the 
strength to shout it, in a loud, clear, steady 
voice. "Paul," he shouted. "Paul Bendel." 

Then the four faces looked up, shocked. 
"You're Paul Bendel, he said, "Go back to 
your grave in France. Paul," 

They stood transfixed, Harold looked 
over toward Madison. Two of them there 
had stopped in their tracks in the middle of 
the intersection 

The four faces below were now staring 
up a! him in mute appeal, begging for si- 
lence. His voice spoke to this appeal with 
strength and clarity "Paul Bendel," he said, 
"you must go back to France." 

Abruptly all four of them averted their 
eyes from his and from one another's Their 
bodies seemed to become slack. Then 
they began drifting apart. walking dispir- 
itedly aay from one another and from him. 

The cats appeared sleepily from an open 
closet, waiting to be fed He fed them. 

He was redoing a smeared place on the 
painting when the telephone rang. It was 
Janet. She was clearly m a good mood, and 
she asked whether the zucchini soup had 
been all right. 

"Fine." he said. "I had it cold " 

She laughed "I'm glad it wasn't too 
burned. How was the jarret de veau?" 

Immediately, at the Frenoh, his stomach 
tightened. Despite the present clarity of his 
mind, he felt the familiar pain of the old 
petulance and lealousy For a moment he 
hugged the pain to himself, then dismissed 
it with a sigh, 

"It's in the oven right now" he said. "I'm 
having it tor dinner." 
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C ol ..." I heard; the word had 
probably been said more than 
once, but I did not immediately 
realize that it was spoken to me. I 
started to turn around; but the chair, 
quicker than I, did this for me. 

Standing in front of me was a girl, 
perhaps twenty years old. in blue: it 
clung to her like a liquid congealed; 
her arms and breasts were hidden in 
a navy blue fluff that became more 
and more transparent as it 
descended. Her slim, lovely belly 
was like a sculpture in breathing 
metal. Large shiny objects covered 
her ears. A small mouth in an 
uncertain smile, the lips painted, 
the nostrils also red in- 
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Things had changed — especially 
the war between the sexes 
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side— I had noticed that this was how most 
of the women here on Earth were made up. 
She held the back of the chair opposite me 
with both hands and said, "How goes it, 
col?" Then she sat down. 

She was a little drunk, I thought, 

"It's boring here, don't you think?" she 
continued after a moment. "Shall we take 
off somewhere, col?" 

"I'm not a col," I said. She leaned on the 
table with her elbows and moved her hand 
across her half-filled glass until the end of 
the golden chain around her fingers 
dipped into the liquid. She leaned still 
olbser. I could smell her breath. If she was 
drunk, it was not from alcohol. 

"How's that?" she said. “You are. You 
have to be. Everybody is. What do you say? 
Shall we?" 

If only I knew what this meant. 

‘All right," I said. 

She took me by the arm and led me to- 
ward a dark-gold wall, to a markon it, a little 
like a treble clef, lit up. At our approach the 
wall opened. I felt a gust of hot air. 

A narrow, silver escalator flowed down. 
We stood side by side. She did not even 
come up to my shoulder She had a catlike 
head, black hairwith a blue sheen, a profile 
that was perhaps too sharp, but she was 
pretty. If it were not for those scarlet nostrils 
. . . She held on to me tightly with her thin 
hand, the green nails digging into my 
heavy sweater. We went out, passing a 
number of half-empty-bars and shop win- 
dows in which groups of mannequins were 
performing the same scene over and over 
again, and I would have liked to stop and 
see what they were doing, but the girl hur- 
ried along, her slippers clicking. 

"Where shall we go?" the girl asked. She 
still held me by the arm. She slackened her 
pace. A red stripe, reflected from a nearby 
shop, passed across her face. 

"Wherever you like." 

"My place, then. It isn't worth taking a 
gleeder It's nearby." 

We came upon a moving walkway; we 
stood on it, a strange pair; lights swam by; 
now and then a vehicle shot along as if cast 
from a single block of black metal; they had 
no windows, no wheels, not even lights, and 
they careered as if blindly and at tremen- 
dous speed. The girl suddenly stepped off 
the flowing ribbon, but only to mount 
another that darted steeply upward, and I 
found myself suddenly high up: this aerial 
ride lasted perhaps half a minute and 
ended on a ledge full of weakly fragrant 
flowers. It was as if we had reached the 
terrace or balcony of a dark building by a 
conveyor belt set against the wall. 

The girl entered this loggia, and from it, 
my eyes now accustomed to the dark, I was 
able to discern the huge outlines of the 
surrounding buildings, windowless, black, 
seemingly lifeless, for they were without 
more than light— not the slightest sound 



reached me, apart from the sharp hiss that 
announced the passage in the street of 
those black machines. 

"Come on, where are you?" I heard her 
whisper. I saw only the pale smudge of her 
face. She put her hand to the door, and it 
opened, but not into an apartment, and the 
floor moved softly together with us. 

We were in something like a huge en- 
trance hall or corridor, wide, almost dark. 
Only the corners of the walls shone, bright- 
ened by streaks of luminous paint. In the 
darkest place the girl again put the palm of 
her hand flat against a metal plate on a 
door and entered first. I blinked. The hall, 
brightly tit, was almost empty. She walked 
to the next door, 

I followed her in. 

The furniture looked as if it had been cast 
in glass: armchairs, a low sofa, small ta- 
bles. Inside the semitransparent material 
swarms of fireflies circulated freely; some- 
times they dispersed, then they would join 
again into streams, and it seemed that a 


^She did not even 
come up my shoulder. 
She had a catlike 
head, black hair ... a 
profile . . . perhaps 
too sharp, but she was 
pretty. If it weren't 
for those scarlet nostrils.* 


luminous blood coursed in the furniture, 
pale green, commingled with pink sparks. 

"Why don’t you sit down." 

She was standing far back An armchair 
unfolded itself to receive me. i hated that. 
The "glass" was not glass at all— the im- 
pression I had was of sitting on inflated 
cushions, and, looking down, I could see 
the floor indistinctly through the curved, 
thick surface of the seat. 

I made myself comfortable in the chair. 
The girl, her hand on her hip— her abdo- 
men really did look like a sculpture in azure 
metal— studied me carefully. She no longer 
appeared drunk. Perhaps it had only 
seemed that way to me before. 

"What’s your name?" she asked. 

"Bregg. Hal Bregg. And yours?" 

"Nais," she answered, then asked, "How 
old are you?" 

Curious ivanners . I thought. But if that’s 
what's done , , . 

‘‘Forty. What about it?" 

"Nothing. I thought you were a hundred. ’ 

I had to smile. 

"I can be that, if you insist." The funny 
thing is, it's the truth, I thought. 

“What can I give you?" she asked. 


“To drink? Nothing, thank you." 

"All right." 

She went to the wall, which opened like a 
small bar. She stood in front of the opening . 
When she returned , she was carrying a tray 
with cups and two bottles. Squeezing one 
bottle lightly, she filled me a cup to the brim. 
The liquid looked exactly like milk. 

"Thank you," I said, "not for me." 

"But I'm not giving you anything," she 
said, seemingly surprised. 

Seeing I had made a mistake, although I 
did not know what kind of mistake, I mut- 
tered under my breath and took the cup. 
She poured herself a drink from the second 
bottle. This liquid was oily, colorless, and 
slightly effervescent under the surface: at 
the same time it darkened, apparently on 
contact with air. She sat down and, touch- 
ing the glass with her lips, casually asked. 
“Who are you?" 

'A col," I answered. I lifted my cup, as if to 
examine it. This milk had no smell. I did not 
touch it. 

"No, seriously," she said. "You thought I 
was sending in the dark, eh? Since when? 
That was only a cals. I was with a six, you 
see. burn got awfully bottom. The orka was 
no good, and altogether. . . I was just going 
when you sal down," 

Some of this I could figure out; I must 
have sat at her table by accident when she 
was not there; could she have been danc- 
ing? I maintained a tactful silence. 

“From a distance, you seemed so . , ," 
She was unable to find the proper word, 

"Decent?" I suggested. Her eyelids flut- 
tered. Did she have a metallic film on them 
as well? No, it must have been eyeshadow. 

"What does that mean?" 

"Well . . . urn , . , someone you could trust 
..." I said 

"You talk in a strange way. Where are you 
from?" 

“From far away." 

"Mars?" 

“Farther." 

“You fly?" 

“I did fly." 

'And now?” 

“Nothing. I returned." 

"But you'll fly again?" 

"I don't know Probably not." 

The conversation had trailed off some- 
how. It seemed to me that the girl was be- 
ginning to regret her rash invitation, and I 
wanted to make it easy tor her. 

"Maybe I ought to go now? " I ventured. I 
still held my untouched drink. 

"Why?" She was genuinely surprised. 

"I thought that that would . . , suit you." 

"No." she said. "You’re thinking — no, 
what for . , , Why don't you drink?" 

"I am drinking," I replied. 

It was milk after all. At this time of day, in 
such circumstances! My surprise was 
such that she must have noticed it, 

"What, is it bad?" 

"It's milk ..." I said. I must have looked 
like a complete idiot. 

"What? What milk? That’s brit." 

I sighed and started to get up. 


"Listen, Nais. I think I'll go now. Really, it 
will be better that way." 

"Then why did you drink?" she asked. 

I looked at her, in silence. The language 
had not changed so very much, and yet I 
didn't understand a thing. Not a thing. It 
was they who had changed. 

'All right," she said finally. 'Tm not keep- 
ing you. But now this . . .’' She was con- 
fused. She drank her lemonade— that's 
what I called the sparkling liquid, in my 
thoughts— and again I did not know what to 
say. How difficult all this was! 

"Tell me about yourself," I suggested. 
"Do you want to?" 

"Okay. And then you'll tell me?" 

"Yes." 

'Tm attheCavuta, in my second year. I've 
been neglecting things a bit lately. I wasn’t 
plasting regularly, and . . , that's how it's 
been. My six isn’t too interesting. So really 
it’s ... I dont have anyone. It's strange . . 

"What is?" 

"That I don't have , . .'' 

Again these obscurities. Whom was she 
talking about? Whom didn't she have? Par- 
ents? Lovers? Acquaintances? 

‘And what else?" I asked, and, since I 
was still holding the cup, I took another 
swallow of that milk. Her eyes grew wide in 
surprise. Something like a mocking smile 
touched her lips. She drained her cup, 
reached out a hand to the fluffy covering on 
her arms, and tore it. She did not unbutton 
it, did not slip, it off, just tore it, and let the 
shreds fall from her fingers, like trash. 

"But then we hardly know each other" 
she said. She was freer, it seemed. She 
smiled. There were moments when she be- 
came quite lovely, particularly when she 
narrowed her eyes and when her lower lip, 
curling, revealed glistening teeth. In her 
face there was something Egyptian. An 
Egyptian cat. Hair blacker than black. 
When she pulled the furry fluff from her 
arms and breasts, I saw that she was not 
nearly so thin as I had thought. But why had 
she ripped it off? Was that supposed to 
mean something? 

"Yourturn totalk," she said, looking at me 
over her cup. 

"Yes," I said and felt jittery, as if my words 
would have God knows what conse- 
quence. "I am ... I was a pilot. The last time 
I was here , . , Don’t be frightened." 

"No. Go on." 

Her eyes were shining and attentive. 

"It was a hundred and twenty-seven 
years ago. I was thirty then. The expedition 
. . I was a pilot on the expedition to 
Fomalhaut. That's twenty-three light-years 
away. We flew, there and back, in a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven years. Earth time, 
and ten years, ship time. Four days ago we 
returned. The Prometheus, my ship, re- 
mained on Luna. I came from there today. 
That’s all," 

She stared at me. She did not speak. Her 
lips moved, opened, closed. What was that 
in her eyes? Surprise? Admiration? Fear? 

"Why do you say nothing?" I asked. 

"So . . . how old are you, really?" 


Again I smiled; it was not a pleasant 
smile. 

"What does that mean— really? Biologi- 
cally I’m forty, but by Earth clocks, one 
hundred and fifty-seven . . ." 

A long silence, then suddenly: "Were 
there any women there?" 

"Wait, " I said- "Do you have anything to 
drink?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"Something toxic, you understand. 
Strong. Alcohol ... or don't they drink it 
anymore?" 

"Very rarely," she replied softly as if think- 
ing of something else. Herhandsfell slowly, 
touching the metallic blue of her dress. 

"I'll give you some . . . angehen. Is that ail 
right? But you don't even know what it is. do 
you?" 

"No, I don't," I retorted with unexpected 
stubbornness. She went to the bar and 
brought back a small, bulging bottle. She 
poured me a drink. It had some alcohol in it, 
but there was something else that gave it a 
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peculiar, bitter taste. 

"Don't be angry," I said, emptying the 
cup, and I poured myself another one. 

"I'm not angry. You didn't answer, but 
perhaps you don't want to?” 

"Why not? I can tell you. There were 
twenty-three of us altogether, on two ships. 
The other ship was the Ulysses. Five pilots 
to a ship, and the rest— scientists. There 
were no women." 

"Why?" 

"Because of children," I explained. "You 
can't raise children on such ships, and 
even if you could, no one would want to. You 
can’t fly before you're thirty. You have to 
have two diplomas under your belt, and 
four years of training, twelve years in all. In 
other words, women of thirty usually have 
children." 

"And you?" she asked. 

"I was single. They selected unmarried 
ones. That is— volunteers." 

"You wanted to . . ." 

"Yes. Of course." 

"It must be weird . . . coming back, like 
this . ." she said almost in a whisper. She 
shuddered. Suddenly she looked at me. 
Her'cheeks darkened; it was a blush. 


"Listen, what I said before, that was just a 
joke, really . . ." 

'About the hundred years?" I asked. 

"I was just talking. It had no . . ." 

"Stop," I grumbled. “Any more apologiz- 
ing and I'll really feel that time." 

She was silent. J forced myself to look 
away from her. 

"What will you do?" she asked quietly. 

"I don’t know. I don’t know yet." 

"You have no plans?" 

"No. I have a little- it's a . , . bonus, you 
understand. For all that time. When we left, 
itwas put into the bankinmy name— I don't 
even know how much there is. I don't know 
aihing. Listen, what is this Cavut?" 

"The Cavuta?" she corrected me, "It's . . . 
a sort of school, plasting; nothing great in 
itself, but sometimes one can get into the 
reals." 

"Wait . . . Then what exactly do you do?" 

"Ptast. You don't know what that is?" 

"No." 

“How can I explain? One makes dresses, 
clothing in general— everything . . 

"Tailoring?" 

"What does that mean?" 

"Do ybu sew things?” 

"I don't understand." 

"Ye gods and little fishes! Do you design 
dresses?" 

"Well . . . yes, in a sense, yes. I don't 
design; I only make . . .” 

I gave up 

"And what is a real?” I asked. 

That truly floored her. For the first time she 
looked at me as if I were a creature from 
another world. 

'A real is ... a real . . ." she repeated 
helplessly. "They are ... stories. It’s for 
watching . . ." 

"Movies? Theater?" 

"No. Theater, I know what that was— that 
was long ago, I know. They had actual 
people there. A real is artificial, but one 
can't tell the difference. Unless, I suppose, 
one got in there, inside . . ." 

"Got in? Listen, Nais," I said, "either I'll go 
now because it's very late, or . . ." 

"I’d prefer the 'or.' " 

"But you don’t know what I want to say." 

"Say it then." 

'All right. I wanted to ask you more about 
various things. About the big things, the 
most important ones. I already know some- 
thing. I spent four days at Adapt, on Luna, 
but that was a drop in the bucket. What do 
you do when you aren't working?” 

“One can do a pile of things, " she an- 
swered. "One can travel, actually or by 
moot. One can have fun, go to the real, 
dance, play tereo, participate in sports, 
swim, fly— whatever one wants." 

"What is a moot?" 

"It's a little like the real, except you can 
touch everything. You can walk on moun- 
tains there, on anything — you'll see for 
yourself; it's not the sort of thing you can 
describe. But I had the impression you 
wanted to ask about something else." 

"Your impression is right. How is it— 
between men and women?" 


"I suppose the way it has always been. 
What can have changed?" 

"Everything. When I left— don't lake this 
the wrong way— a girl like you would not 
have brought me to her place at this hour" 

"Really? Why not?" 

"Because it would have meant only one 
thing." 

She was silent for a second. 

"And how do you know it didn't?" 

My expression amused her. I looked at 
her, and she stopped smiling. 

"Nais . . . how is it . . I stammered. "You 
take a complete stranger and . . ." 

• She said nothing. 

"Why don't you answer?" 

"Because you don’t understand a thing. I 
don’t know how to tell you. It's nothing, you 
know . . ." 

"Aha. It's nothing," I repeated. 'Are there 
still marriages?" 

"Naturally.” 

"I don’t understand Explain this to me. 
You see a man who appeals to you, and, 
without knowing him, right away . . ." 

"But what is there to tell?” she said reluc- 
tantly. 'Was it really true, in your day, back 
then, that a girl couldn't let a man into her 
room?" 

"She could, of course, and even with that 
purpose, but ... not live minutes after see- 
ing him . . ." 

"How many minutes then?" 

I looked at her. She was quite serious. 
Well, yes, .how was she to know? I 
shrugged- 

" It wasn't a matter of time only. First ot all 
she had to . . . see something in him, get to 
know him, like him. First of all they went out 
together . . ." 

"Wait," she said. "It seems that you . . . 
dont understand a thing. After all. I gave 
you brit." 

"What brit? Ah, the milk? What of it?" 

"What do you mean, what of it? Was there 
... no brit?” 

She began to laugh: she was convulsed 
with laughter. Then suddenly she broke off, 
looked at me, and reddened terribly. 

"So you thought . . . you thought that I . . . 
no." My fingers were unsteady; I wanted to 
hold something in them. I pulled a cigarette 
from my pocket and lit it. 

"What is that?" 

'A cigarette. What — you don’t smoke?” 

"It's the first time I ever saw one ... So 
that's what a cigarette looks like. How can 
you inhale the smoke like that? No, wait— 
the other thing is more important. Brit is not 
milk. I don’t know what's in it, but— to a 
stranger— one always gives brit." 

"To a man?" 

"Yes," 

"What does it do?" 

"What it does is that he behaves, that he 
has to. You know Maybe some biologist 
can explain it to you." 

"To hell with the biologist. Does this mean 
that a man to whom you've given brit can't 
do anything?" 

"Naturally." 

"What if he doesn't want to drink?" 
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"How could he not want to?" 

Here all understanding ended: 

"But you can't force him to drink," I con- 
tinued patiently. 

"A madman might not drink . . ." she said 
slowly, "But I never heard of such a thing." 

"Is this some kind of custom?" 

"I don’t know what to tell you. Is it a cus- 
tom that you don't go around naked?” 

"Aha. Well, in a sense, yes. But you can 
undress on the beach. " 

"Completely?" she asked with sudden 
interest 

"No. A swimsuit. But there were groups of 
people in my day, called nudists . . .’’ 

"I know. No, that's something else. I 
thought that you all . . .” 

"No, So this drinking is , , . like wearing 
clothes? Just as necessary?" 

"Yes. When there are . . . two ot you." 

“Well, and afterwards?" 

"What afterwards?" 

"The next time?" 

This conversation was idotic, and I felt 
terrible, but I had to find out. 

"Later? It varies. To some . . you always 
give brit . , ," 

"The refected suitor,' I blurted out. 

"What does that mean?" 

"No, nothing. And if a girl visits a man, 
what then?" 

"Then he drinks it at his place," 

She looked at me almost with pity. But I 
was stubborn. 

"And when he hasn't any?" 

"Any brit? How could he not have it?" 

"Well, he ran out. Or ... he could always 
lie.’" 

She began to laugh. "But that's . . . You 
think that I keep bottles here in my apart- 
ment?" 

"You don’I^ Where then?" 

"Where they come from, I dop’t know. In 
your day was there tap water?" 

"There was," I said glumly. There could 
not have been, of course. I could have 
climbed into the rocket straight from the 
forest. I was furious for a moment, but I 
calmed down; it was hot. after all, her fault. 

"There, you see! Did you know in which 
direction the water flowed before it , . 

"I understand. No need to go on. All right. 
So is it a kind of safety measure? Very 
strange! How long does brit work?" I asked. 

She blushed slightly 

"You're in such a hurry You still don't un- 
derstand anything." 

"I didn’t say anything wrong.'’ I defended 
myself. "I only wanted to know . . . Why are 
you looking at me like that? What's the mat- 
ter with you? Nais!” 

She got up slowly. She stood behind the 
armchair. 

"How long ago— did you say? A hundred 
and twenty years?" 

'A hundred and twenty-seven. What 
about it?” 

"And were you . . , betrizated?” 

"What is that?" 

"You weren'f^" 

"I don't even knowwhat it means. Nais , . . 
girt, what's the matter with you^" 


"No . . . you weren't," she whispered. "If 
you had been, you would know 

I began to go to her. She raised her 
hands. 

"Keep away. No' No! I beg you." 

She retreated to the wall. 

"But you yourself said that brit ... I'm 
silting now. You see. I'm sitting. Calm your- 
self. Tell me what it is, this bet . . . or what- 
ever," 

"I don't know exactly But everyone is bet- 
rizated At birth." 

"What is it?" 

"They put something into the blood. I 
think." 

"Do they do it to everyone?" 

"Yes. Because . . . brit . . . doesn't work 
without that. Don't move." 

"Child, don't be ridiculous.” 

I crushed out my cigarette 

"I am not a wild animal . . . Don't be angry, 
but it seems to me that you've all gone a 
little mad. This brit . . , Well, it's like hand- 
cuffing everyone because someone might 
turn out to be a thief. I mean . . . there ought 
to be a little trust," 

"You're terrific." She seemed calmer, but 
still she did not sit. "Then why were you so 
indignant before, about my bringing 
strangers home?" 

"That's something else." 

"I don't see the difference. You're sure 
you weren’t betrizated?" 

"I wasn't." 

"But maybe now? When you returned?" 

"I don't know. They gave me all kinds of 
shots. What importance does it have?" 

"It has. They did that? Good." 

She sat down. 

"I have a favor to ask you " I said as calm- 
ly as I could. "You must explain to me , ," 

"What?" 

"Your fear Did you think I would attack 
you, or what? But that's ridiculous," 

"You'd understand if I told you. Betriza- 
lion, you see, isn't done by brit. With the 
brit, it's only— a side effect . . Bethzation 
has to do with something else . . ." She was 
pale. Her lips trembled. 

Whataworld. I thought, wha/a wor/dth/s 

"I can't. I’m terribly afraid," 

"Of me?" 

"Yes." 

"I swear that . . ," 

"No, no ... I believe you. only ... no. You 
can't understand this." 

"You won't tell me?" 

There must have been something in my 
voice that made her control herself. Her 
lace grew grim, I saw from her eyes the 
effort it was for her. 

"It is ... so that ... in order that it be 
impossible to . . . kill.” 

"No. People?" 

'Anyone , . ." 

'Animals, too?" 

'Animals . . . anyone . . 

She twisted and untwisted her lingers, 
not taking her eyes off me, as if with these 
words she had released me from an invisi- 
ble chain, as if she had put a knife into my 


hand— a knife I could stab her with. 

■'Nais,'' I said very quietly "Nais, don't be 
afraid. Really . , , there's nothing to fear," 
She tried to smile. 

"Listen . . ." 

"Yes?" 

"When I said that . , 

■Yes?" 

"You felt nothing?" 

"And what was I supposed to feel?" 
"Imagine that you are doing what I said to 
you . . 

"That I am killing? I'm supposed to pic- 
ture that?" 

• She shuddered. 

"Yes . . 

'And now?" 

'And you feel nothing?" 

"Nothing, But then it's only a thought, 
and I have not the slightest intention , . 

But you can? Right? You really can? No." 
she whispered, as if to herself, "you are not 
betrizated ..." 

Only now did the meaning of it all hit me: I 
understood how it could be a shock to her. 

"This is a great thing," I muttered, After a 
moment I added, "But it would have been 
better, perhaps, had people ceased to do it 
. . . without artificial means . ," 

"I don't know Perhaps," she answered. 
She drew a deep breath. "You know now 
why I was frightened?" 

"Yes, but not compieteiy. Maybe a little. 
But surely you didn't think that i . , 

"How strange you are! It's altogether as if 
you weren't . . ." She broke off, 

'Weren't human?" 

"I didn't mean to offend you. It's just that, 
you see. if it is known that no one can, you 
know, even think about it. ever— and sud- 
denly someone appears, like you — then 
the very possibility . , . the fact that there is 
one who . . ." 

"I can't believe that everyone would 
be — how was it?— betrizated'" 

'Why'? Everyone, I tell you!" 

'No. .it's imposible," I insisted, "What 
about people with dangerous jobs? After 
all. they must . . ." 

There are no dangerous jobs ' 

"What are you saying, Nais? What about 
pilots? What about rescue workers? What 
about those who fight fire, water'^" 

"There are no such people," she said, I 
thought that I must not have heard her right. 
•■What?" 

"No such people," she repeated. "It is 
done by robots." 

There was silence. It would not be easy 
for me, I thought, to stomach this new 
world. And suddenly came a reflection, 
surprising in that I myself would never have 
expected it if someone had presented me 
with this situation purely as a theoretical 
possibility: It seemed to me that this mea- 
sure destroying the killer in man was ... a 
kind of disfigurement. 

"Nais," I said, "it's already very late.. I 
think I'll go." 

"Where?" 

"I don't know . . . I'll look for a hotel. There 


are hotels?" 

"There are. Bregg.” 

".Yes?" 

"Stay," 

"What?" 

She did not speak. 

"You want me to stay?" 

I went up to her, took hold of her, bending 
over the chair, by her cold arms, and lifted 
her up. She stood submissively. Her head 
fell back; her teeth glistened. I did not want 
her; I wanted only to say, "But you're afraid," 
and wanted only for her to say that she was 
not. Nothing more. Her eyes were closed, 
but suddenly the whites shone from under- 
neath her lashes; I bent over her face and 
looked into her glassy eyes, as if I wished to 
know her fear, to share it. She struggled to 
break loose, but I did not feel it; it was only 
when she began to groan, "No! No!" that I 
slackened my grip. She nearly fell. 

"Nais ..." I said quietly. Then I dropped 
my hands. 

"Don’t come near me!" 

"But it was you who said . , ," 

Her eyes were wild. 

"I'm going now," I announced. She said 
nothing. I wanted to add something— a few 
words of apology, of thanks— so as not to 
leave this way. but I couldn’t. Had she been 
afraid only as a woman is of a man, a 
strange, even threatening, unknown man, 
then the hell with it. But this was something 
else. I looked at her and felt anger growing 


in me. To grab those white, naked arms and 
shake her . . . 

I turned and left. I remember that later I 
sat by a fountain, or perhaps it was not a 
fountain; I stood up and walked on in the 
spreading light of the new day until I woke 
from my stupor in front of large, glowing 
windows and the fiery letters alcaron 

HOTEU. 

In the doorkeeper's box, which resem- 
bled a giant's overturned bathtub, sat a 
robot, beautifully styled, semitransparent, 
with long delicate arms. Without asking a 
thing, it passed me the guest book. I 
signed it and rode up with a small, triangu- 
lar ticket. Someone — I have no idea 
who— helped me open the door or, rather, 
did it for me. Walls of ice, and in them— cir- 
culating fires: under the window, at my ap- 
proach, a chair emerged from nothing and 
slid under me; a flat tabletop had begun to 
descend, making a kind of desk, but it was 
abed that I wanted. I could not find one and 
did not even attempt to look. I lay down on 
the foamy carpet and immediately fell 
asleep in the artificial light of the window- 
less room, for what I had at first taken to be 
a window turned out to be a television set. 
and I drifted off with the knowledge that 
from there, from behind the glass plate, 
some giant face was grimacing at me. 
meditating over me, laughing, chattering 
babbling. I was delivered by a sleep like 
death; in it, even time stood still. 
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MN^DMION^ 

BY ROBERT SHECKLEY 



into animal, flesh into 
spirit: something 

mysteriously becomes something 
else. Uncanny images 
of the imagination are shown 
here in the works of 
Marshall Arisman, and 
Bob Venosa. 









»l/Ws shuffle things and arrange them, not as they are. but as we want them to be3 


Transformation—its prediction, its control, its meaning— 
has always been the province of the priest, the 
shaman, and the artist. Magic itself, the precursor of 
science, is essentially the study and control of 
changes. Alchemy, the study of magical transformations, 
metamorphoses into chemistry, the study of 
transformations in substances. Scientists look to artists for 
insights into the nature of the vrorld. Art 
delineates the processes of the imagination, creating 
syntheses of fantastic and factual elements too 
complex to be explained in words. 
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THE 

PRESIDEHTS 

IMAGE 

BY STEPHEN ROBINETT 


I have called you all here 
for a special reason. The '96 primary looms before us, and I 
have yet to announce. I want all of you to be the first to hear 
my decision. To quote one of my predecessors in this 
office: If nominated. I will not run. 

Groans and disappointment? Hear me out. Only then will 
you understand my decision. 

The latest polls show a new issue emerging, one that 
could overshadow the excellent record we have compiled. 
The issue has nothing to do with our programs. Those have 
been embraced enthusiastically by the American people. 
The problem is of a different order, not the substance of our 
administration, but the form, the image, more accurately, 
my image. 

Let me be more specific. According to our sampling, I 
am seen by the electorate as competent, efficient, imagi- 
native. and innovative, but in failing health. Rumors about 
my health have proliferated. Wy ability to last out another 
four-year term is questioned. The media have dubbed us 
the Haggard administration. 

PAINTING BY FRIEDRICH HECHELMANN 


Haggard— that is the operative word. A 
computer model of the next election shows 
the issue could be controlling, especially if 
our opponents are given any opportunity at 
all to make political hay out of this straw 
man. As you all can see, I look no more 
haggard now than the day I took office. It is 
simply our higher profile in preparation for 
the Ninety-six campaign that has brought 
the issue to public attention. 

Okay, on to the purpose of this briefing. 
Some of you don't know all the details of 
how our present situation came about. I'll 
outline them as succinctly as possible and 
have a transcript made for reference. I 
don't want any misunderstandings about 
the game plan. 

How did it start? That's the big question. 

it started with the attempled assassina- 
tion of Senator Mirada in Los Angeles be- 
fore the last election. As most of you know, I 
had not yet joined the campaign, but the 
senator was leading our party full stride 
toward the White House. When he heard 
the hornet buzz of the assassin's bullet, his 
stride, understandably, faltered. 

The next day the senator called in Fred 
Thoroughway. You all know Fred over there. 
He was chief of campaign security in those 
days. According to Fred, the senator 
looked like death warmed over. His skin 
was the color of old newspaper, and dark 
circles showed under his eyes. He seemed 
to have aged a decade overnight. The de- 
mands of a too ambitious career, combined 
with his dubious personal habits — he 
drank, smoked, and philandered to ex- 
cess— had completely weakened his con- 
stitution. The assassination attempt 
threatened to break it. He kept muttering to 
Fred about seeing the face of Death in the 
crowd. He told Fred something had to be 
done. He could not go on, with the Grim 
Reaper dogging him over the campaign 
trail. The Grim Reaper, in ail his guises, had 
to be neutralized. 

Neutralized — a fine word . But how^ Fred 
was caught between the proverbial rook 
and the equally proverbial hard place. If he 
did nothing and hoped they could get 
through the Ninety-two election with a sane 
candidate, some nut would probably try 
again and the senator's taut nerves would 
snap. If, in an effort to ease the senator's 
troubled mind, he threw on a total security 
wrap, Senator Mirada would never get 
dose enough to the electorate to become 
President Mirada. Still, an order to neutral- 
ize was an order to neutralize, no matter 
how imposing the task. 

For a week Fred toured security services 
in Los Angeles. With more than its share of 
nuts, Fred reasoned, Los Angeles would 
have state-of-the-art technology for deal- 
ing with them. He examined electrical, 
chemical, and mechanical gadgets. Some 
of them would have stopped riots. Some 
would have destroyed cities. None would 
stop a lone assassin bent on murder who 
had no regard for his own safely, precisely 
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the kind of man Senator Mirada wanted 
neutralized. 

Thai weekend, to escape temporarily 
from the growing frustration of his search, 
Fred took his son to Disneyland. The trip 
proved fateful. After a particularly nauseat- 
ing spin on the Mad Hatter's Teacup — son 
squealing with glee, father losing most of 
his lunch— Freddie Junior dragged his fa- 
ther in to hear Lincoln deliver the Gettys- 
burg Address. 

Fred Senior had seen the exhibit years 
before when it was a mechanical man. The 
mechanical Lincoln had long since de- 
parted. Now a holographically projected 
Lincoln, tied to a computer, stood in its 
place. Not only did it give a fine and moving 
delivery of the Gettysburg Address, but it 
answered questions from the audience as 
at a press conference 

One of the questions came from wide- 
eyed little Freddie Thoroughway at the fool 
of the dais. He asked Lincoln whether he 
knew how much he resembled Senator 
Mirada, Lincoln gave a kindly and paternal 
smile and said many people had made that 
observation to him. It reminded him of an 
anecdote from his own boyhood. He 
launched into a story about splitting rails in 
Illinois. 

The story had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the boy's question, but Freddie 
thought it did. So, evidently, did everyone 
else in the room. The illusion was convinc- 
ing. Fred Senior gazed up at the expound- 
ing Lincoln and knew he had found the 
solution to Senator Mirada's problem. 

On Monday morning experts on 
computer-controlled holography were 
brought in, along with the most sophisti- 
cated equipment available. The senator 
look a break from campaignijng. long 
enough to cover the recording session. 
Cameras and microphones recorded his 
every movement, head to toe, front to back, 
standing, sitting, walking, talking — espe- 
cially talking. 

The waveforms produced by the 
senator's every sound and movement were 
analyzed instantaneously and were as- 
signed a two-hundred-fifty-six bit binary 
number. Numbers accumulated at a rate of 
one million per millimeter of recording tape. 
Tape passed through the machine at two 
meters a second. All of it was ultimately 
stored in a compter, a collection of some- 
thing close to two billion digital information 
bits on the senator for every second of rec- 
ording time. Thoroughway worked the 
senator hard, further damaging his already 
frail health, but managing to assemble one 
hundred hours of tape. They could now 
holographically reproduce every move- 
ment and sound the senator was capable 
of making, together with a few he would 
never be able to manage. 

Then came the hard part. They had the 
form, the image They needed substance, 
Every plank in the senator’s platform was 
programmed in, along with details on the 


problems of implementing each policy and 
the solutions to those problems. The pro- 
gram was given a capacity to deliver this 
information either as a formal speech, or as 
casual conversation, or as response to 
questions from an audience. It even con- 
tained a few all-purpose ripostes for 
hecklers. 

When Thoroughway was satisfied, he 
called Senator Mirada in for a demonstra- 
tion. He activated the equipment, all of it 
portable, and I joined them in the labora- 
tory. Thoroughway asked me about tax- 
reform legislation, covering it both from the 
substantive angle and from the practicality 
of getting such legislation through Con- 
gress. I answered satisfactorily. Senator 
Mirada asked me about foreign policy is- 
sues— the Tierra del Fuego War, the Lisbon 
coup, the Sino-Japanese Mutual Defense 
Pact, Again I answered each question, one 
or two of them with well-turned and — if I do 
say so myself — witty responses, 

The senator was impressed He put one 
of his arms across Fred's shoulders and 
talked into his ear saying the success with 
me would allow him to do what h'e had 
longed to do from the first days of the cam- 
paign, take a relaxed and extended vaca- 
tion to restore his health. He gestured at me 
and said I could do what he called "the 
mundane work of getting elected." 

We got postcards from the senator in 
Tahiti, all signed with his Secret Service 
code name. Cheshire Cat One He sent one 
photograph of a man with his face averted 
and his arms around two young Tahitian 
girls He was having a wonderful time and 
wished we were there. 

While the senator chased grass skirts in 
Tahiti, I worked night and day at the mun- 
dane work of getting elected. Before every 
public appearance. Thoroughway set up 
the equipment under the hustings, some- 
times an outdoor podium, sometimes an 
indoor stage. He gave orders to have the 
motorcade stop within range of the pro]ec- 
tor. When the senator's limo came to a halt, 
Thoroughway flicked on the equipment. 
The limo door slid open, I got out, smiling, 
waving, politicking. 

Though I didn't kiss any babies or shake 
any hands— an impossibility under the cir- 
cumstances — I did give rousing, Lincoln- 
esque speeches. Even the media began 
talking about the "new" Senator Mirada, 
better organized, better prepared on the 
issues, more responsive to questions, 
quicker-witted. We moved up in the polls. 
No one saw me then as having served four 
years in a man-killing job. So there was little 
comment on my appearance. 

None of our success pleased Fred. From 
time to time he would have me join him late 
at night and discuss the matter He had 
been through many campaigns, and some- 
thing always went wrong. Either little things 
went wrong all the time — late planes, 
rained-out rallies, slipshod advance 
work— or something big went wrong all at 
once. The longer we went without small 


disasters, the more Fred's forebodings told 
him a big one was on the way. 

It arrived November 4, 1992. one day 
after we squeaked into office, and while 
most of you were still under the weather 
from the victory parly. Senator Mirada— 
now on the wagon, a nonsmoker, and a 
jogger— had discovered a new way of life, 
more tranquil, healthier, without the crush- 
ing burden of governing the most powerful 
nation on Earth. As he said in that final 
postcard, he felt himself to be in harmony 
with the seasons and the tides. He had 
decided to trade in the smoke-filled rooms 
of Washington for the fresh air and sun- 
shine of Tahiti, permanently 
That gave us a problem. I’m sure you all 
remember the meeting. Most of you were 
hysterical over the possible consequences 
of his decision. I had to take charge. We 
voted. We arrived at our decision demo- 
cratically. What we did we did for the good 
of the country. We had already done the 
mundane work of getting elected. Could we 
stand by and simply give away that elec- 
tion? Was one man that indispensable^ 
Besides, we had programs we believed 
in — programs the country needed. 

Looking back, I think we can say we 
made the right decision. My personal 
popularity is high, my record good. We 
have only this single issue, my health, to 
deal with. I have already taken steps to 
remedy the situation. 

Last week I dispatched an urgent tele- 
gram to Tahiti, followed by a two-hour satel- 
lite conversation with visual linkup. I must 
say, Tahiti has agreed with him. He looks 
tan, rested, and content. He has followed 
events here and approves of our ac- 
complishments. Indeed, he is convinced 
that we have done a better job in office than 
he could ever have managed — an en- 
dorsement I deeply appreciate. 

In any case, we spent much of the two 
hours examining our options. He suggest- 
ed the most obvious solution, a new tape 
showing a fit and healthy image. I had to 
veto that one. The media have already 
made a big deal out of my reluctance to 
shake hands— the Howard Hughes Syn- 
drome, they call it— suggesting it indicates 
a neurotic fear of germs, hypochondria, 
evidence of potential mental instability. I 
pointed out to him that we had to squelch 
that sort of talk rather than encourage it. He 
saw my point, Still, he was hesitant to leave 
his Shangri-La. Only after further negotia- 
tion and firm promise that Air Force One 
would make frequent and prolonged trips 
to Tahiti did he agree to cooperate. 

I think, ladies and gentlemen, we can 
now look forward to the four more years we 
need to realize our programs fully As I said 
at the beginning of this briefing, I have 
made my decision. I think you now under- 
stand it. If nominated, I will not run, but. if 
elected — our friend from Tahiti should give 
us just the image we need for that mundane 
work — I will serve. 


FUTURE BOOKS 

BY CYNTHIA DARNELL 


You probably thought that after the 
Bermuda Triangle there was nwherelo 
go but down. You were right. Given the 
currant trend of publishing fairy tales’ 
. under the guise of hard fact, we will ur\- 
■ ; doubtedty find the foifowing titles at our 
local bookstores much sooner than we 
woulditkei '■ 

The Punxsutawnef Parallelogram- 
Since 1972 no fewer than nme au- 
tomobiles and one Winnebago have 
vanished along an eight-kilorrtefer 
stretch leading from Punxsutawney, 
Pennsylvania, to neighbormg Chios 
Autha Howard St. Phalle. intrigued by 
the disappearances, conducted an in- 
vesfigation After careful research and 
some heavy soul-searching, St Riaiie 
concludes that the region is actually a 
“Black Turnpike, a cosmtc shortcut be- 
tween universes. Evidence of this in- 
cludes the discovery of ominous, 
perfectly square pothole But the au- 
thor's most persuasive argument is that 
no one with a grasp of reality, as we know 
It, would build a road between Punx- 
sutawney and Chloe. 

Fred Ffolds Forth. Until he was nine 
years old, Peter Grunswac^en, of West- 
pc«’t, Connecticut, was Hiought to have 
a speech detect But when a naghbor 
recorded the child’s voice with the intent 
of getting a few laughs at a party, the 
tape was accidently played backwards. 
The drunken revelers were astonished 
to hear the slurred voice of a higher hfe 
torro claiming to be not Peter but Fred, 
who immediately accused the host of 
pultiiig a French label on a bottle of 
Ripple. 

Prodded by promises of Oreos, the 
mystieai Fred began making pro- 
nouncements of a metaphysical swl 
These are dutifully gathered m this 
book, with an Afterword promising a 
sequel as soon as Peter has gone 
through orthodontics 
The more provocative disclosures in- 
clude (1) the world aided on March 3, 
1898. but they haven’t finished the 
paperwork yet, (2) televistwi is good tor 
you; (3) Yorkshire terriers are actually 
members of the insect family; and (4) 
Paul McCartney might be dead after all 

Food SSgrts: This book is an inquiry 
into how the astrolc^lcal sign of the f cxid 
we eat can affect our wefl-b®ng. For 
example, a Libra person who ingests an 
Aries taco and a Pisces chili dog while 
the sun is in Gemini is really asking for it 


This same combination, however, is per- 
fectly safe for a Taurus, provided the 
taco has Saturn in the Fifth House and 
the Tauais, if his or her rising sign is 
Scorpio, exercises extreme caution in 
traveling by motorboat on odd-num- 
bered days. 

Appendixes provi^ detailed instaic- 
tions on how to chart your food and offer 
numerous sample recipes The 
Scorpio-Rising Souffle is highly recom- 
mended. although it takeg-severaf - 
months to prepare. - . 

The Qwck-Loss Reincarnation Diet 
W^-known advice columnist Dr. Gigi 
hag come up with a simple foolproof 
method for taking off weight and keep- 
ing it off. Once you have estSbiished 
contact with your previous incarnatiOTis 
can learn how to do this by mailing 
m the Gfxipon on the flyleaf and $250) 
ycxi cars transfer exra calories and fat 
mcSecules cmto the hips of someone you 
used to be After ail. he's dead. Why 
should he care? 

The Lost Cailinent ot Idaho- The fa- 
bled continent of Idaho has long figured 
in Nrxthweslern United States folklore 
Suf^osediy. the Lost Continent was the 
home of a highly developed race 4hat 
invented and lived in. ccridominiums. 
When the glaciers retreated ai the end 
of the toe Age, Idaho went with them for 
the fide but took a wrong turn and was 
never heard from again 

Curve Po-mr: This book lakes off from 
the piemise foal siraight imes and an- 
gles are inherently unnalur^ and are 
thus responsible for afl of us being so 
messed up Mankind's only salvation 
lies in a return to the curve, the arc. the 
gentle undulation theamorphousiump. 

In a subtle dig at another popular 
theory, the author points out that a 
pyramid may indeed keep a razor blade 
sharp But Hie razcx blade itself is a 
product of straight-line-and-angle thmli- 
ing, so wfro needs Parts of this book 
make a lot sense 

As owf final entry we have Jos^^ Tw- 
tle's Wew to Build a Black Fiote. Tlw au- 
thor tells the reader how to adapt a used 
event hcyizoo; provides games that can 
b© played with your black hole, sug- 
gest hsw tostrxe it, and so on. Not tte 
feast Meriting feature of this book is 
that, li wilt teindlly engulf all the other 
rtxtoks sn this list and still have enough 
power left to swallcw itself 
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Science could conquer 
death, she knew. But could she deal 
with what came after death? 


SOUL 

SEARCH 

BY SPIDER ROBINSON 


p 

I \ ebecca Howell 
stood trembling with anticipation beside the 
Plexiglas lank that contained the corpse of her 
husband, Archer. 

A maelstrom of conflicting emotions raged 
within hen fondness, yearning, awe, lust, trium- 
phant satisfacticxi, fierce joy, and an underlayer of 
fearall trying to coexist in the same skull. Perhaps 
no one in all human history had experienced that 
precise mix of emotions, for her situation was 
close to unique. Because she was who and what 
she was, it would shortly lead her to develop the 
first genuinely new motive for murder m several 
thousand years. 

"Go ahead," she said aloud, and eight people 
in while crowded around the transparent 
cryotank with her. In practiced silence, they 
began doing things. 

John Dimsdale touched her shoulder. "Reb," 
he said sottly, "come on. Let them work. " 

"No." 

"Reb, the first part is nor pretty. I think you 
should—" 

"Dammit, I know that!" 

"I think," he repeated insistently, "you should 
come with me." 

She stiffened, and then she saw some of the 
things the technicians were doing. "All right. Doc- 
tor Bharadwaj!" 

One of the white-suited men looked up irritably. 

PAINTING BY MICHEL HENRICOT 
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"Call me before you fire the pineal. With- 
out fail." She let Dimsdale lead her from the 
room, down white-tiled corridors, to 
Bharadwaj’s offices. His secretary looked 
up as they entered and hastened to open 
the door leading into the doctor’s inner 
sanctum for them. Dimsdale dismissed 
him, and Rebecca sat down heavily in the 
luxurious desk chair, putting herfeet up on 
Bharadwaj's desk. They were both silent for 
perhaps ten minutes. 

"Eight years," she said finally. "Will it re- 
ally work, John?" 

"No reason why it shouldn't." he said. 
"Every reason why it should." 

"It's never been done before." 

"On a human, no. Not successfully. But 
the problems have been solved, It worked 
with thc»e cats, didn't it? And that ape?" 

“Yes. but—" 

'’Look, Bharadwaj knows perfectly well 
you'll have his skull for an ashtray if he fails. 
Do you think he'd try it at all if he weren't 
certain?" 

After a pause she relaxed. "You're right, 
of course." She looked at him then, really 
seeing him forthefirsttime that day, and her 
expression softened. "Thank you, John. I 
thank you for everything. This must be 
even harder for you than it—" 

"Put it out of your mind,” he interrupted 
hastily. 

"I justfeel so—" 

"There is nothing for you to feel guilt over; 
Reb," he insisted. "I'm fine. When . . . when 
love cannot possess, itisoontenttoserve.” 

'Who said that?" 

Dimsdale blushed. "Me," he admitted. 
"About fifteen years ago." And frequently 
thereafter, he added to himself. “So put it 
out of your mind, all right?" 

She smiled, 'As long as you know how 
grateful I am for you. I could never have 
maintained Archer's empire without you." 

"Nonsense. What are your plans— for af- 
terward, I mean?" 

"When he’s released? As few as possi- 
ble. I thought he might enjoy a cruise 
around the world, sort of a reorientation. 
But I'm quite content to hole up on Luna or 
up in Alaska instead, or whatever he wants. 
As long as I'm with him, I . . ." 

Dimsdale knew precisely how she felt. 
After this week it might be weeks or years 
before he saw her again. 

The phone rang, and he answered it. 
"Right- Let's go, Reb. They’re ready" 

The top of the cryotank had been re- 
moved now, allowing direct access to 
Archer Howell's defrosted body. At present 
It was only a body— no longer a corpse, not 
yet a man. It was "alive” in a certain techni- 
cal sense, in that an array of machinery 
circulated its blood and pumped its lungs; 
but it was not yet Archer Howell. Dr, 
Bharadwaj awaited Rebecca Howell's 
command, as ordered, before firing the 
complex and precise charge through the 
pineal gland that, he believed, would re- 
store independent life function — and 
consciousness— to the preserved flesh. 
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"The new liver is in place and functioning 
correctly," he told her when she arrived. 
"Indications are good. Shall I—" 

"At once." 

"Disconnect life-support," he snapped, 
and this was done, As soon as the body's 
integrity had been restored, he pressed a 
button. The body bucked in its Plexiglas 
cradle, then sank back limply, A technician 
shook her head, and Bnaradwaj, sweating 
profusely, pressed the button a second 
time. The body spasmed again — and the 
eyes opened. The nostrils flared and drew 
in breath; the chest’expanded: the fingers 
clenched spasmodically Rebecca cried 
out. Dimsdale stared with round eyes, and 
Bharadwaj and his support team broke out 
in broad grins of relief and triumph. 

And the first breath was expelled, In a 
long, high, unmistakably infantile wail. 

Rebecca Howell's mind was both tough 
and resilient. The moment her subcon- 
scious decided stie was ready to handle 


mAt present it was only a 
body- no longer 
a corpse, not yet a man. 

!t was 'aiive' in 
a certain technical sense, 
In that an array 
of machinery circulated 
its blood . . 3 


consciousness again, it threw off heavy 
sedation like a flannel blanket. In the next 
room, the physician monitoring her telem- 
etry started violently wondering whether he 
could have catnapped without realizing it. 

"What's wrong?" Dimsdale demanded, 

"Nothing. Uh, she ... a second ago she 
was deep under, and — " 

"Now she's wide awake." Dimsdale 
finished. "All right, stand by" He got up 
stiffly and went to her door. "Now comes the 
hard part,” he said, too softly for the other to 
hear. Then he squared his shoulders and 
went in. 

"Reb . . 

"It's all right, John. Truly, I'm okay. I'm 
terribly disappointed, of course, but, when 
you look at it in perspective, this is really 
just a minor setback." 

"No," he said very quietly "It isn't.” 

"Of course it is. Look, it’s perfectly obvi- 
ous what's happened. Some kind of 
cryonic trauma's wiped his mind. All his 
memories are gone. He'll have to start over 
again as an infant, But he's got a mature 
brain. John. He'll be an adult again in ten 
years, you wait and see if he isn't. I know 
him.'Oh, he'll be different. He won't be the 


man I knew; he'll have no memories in 
common with that man, and the new 'up- 
bringing' is bound to alter his personality 
some. I'll have to learn how to make him 
love me all over again. But I've got my 
Archer back!" 

Dimsdale was struck dumb, as much by 
admiration for her indomitable spirit as by 
reluctance to tell her that she was dead 
wrong, He wished there were some honor- 
able way he could die himself. 

"What's ten years?" she chattered on, 
oblivious, "Hell, what's twenty years? We're 
both forty now that I've caught up with him, 
With the medical we can afford, we're both 
good for a century and a quarter. We can 
have at feast sixty more years together. 
That's four times as long as we've already 
had! I can be patient another decade or so 
for that." She smiled, then became busi- 
nesslike. "I want you to start making ar- 
rangements for his care at once, I want him 
to have the best rehabilitation this planet 
can provide, the ideal childhood. I don’t 
know what kind of experts we need to hire, 
You'll have to-" 

"Nor Dimsdale cried. 

She started, and looked at him closely 
"John, what in God's name is wrong with- 
" She paled. "Oh my God. they've lost him, 
haven't they?" 

"No," he managed to say. "No. Reb, they 
haven't lost him, They never had him." 

"What the hell are you talking about?" 
she blazed. "I heard him cry, saw him wave 
his arms and piss himself. He was alive." 

"He still is. Was when I came in here, 
probably still is. But he is not Archer 
Howell." 

"What are you saying?" 

"Bharadwaj said a lot I didn't under- 
stand. Something about brain waves, 
something about radically different indices 
on the something-or-other profile, some- 
thing about different reflexes and different 
... he was close to babbling. Archer was 
born after the development of the brain 
scan; so they have tapes on him from in- 
fancy Eight experts and two computers 
agree Archer Howell's body is alive down 
the hall, but that's not him in it. Not even the 
infant Archer. Someone completely differ- 
ent." He shuddered. "A new person, A new, 
forty-year-old person." 

The doctor outside was on his toes, feed- 
ing tranquilizers and sedatives into her sys- 
tem in a frantic attempt to keep his telem- 
etry readings within acceptable limits. But 
her will was a hot sun, burning the fog off 
her mind as fast as it formed, "Impossible," 
she cried, and she sprang from the bed 
before Dimsdale could react, ripping tubes 
and wires loose, "You're wrong, all of you, 
That's my Archer!" 

The doctor came in fast, trained and 
ready for anything, and she kicked him 
square in the stomach and leaped over him 
as he went down. She was out the door and 
into the hallway before Dimsdale could 
reach her. 

When he came to the room assigned to 


Archer Howell, Dimsdale found Rebecca 
sitting beside the bed, crooning softly and 
rocking back and forth. An intern and a 
nurse were sprawled on the floor, the nurse 
bleeding slowly from the nose. Dimsdale 
looked briefly at the diapered man on the 
bed and glanced away. He had once liked 
Archer Howell a great deal. "Reb— " 

She glanced up and smiled. The smile 
sideswiped him. 

"He knows me. I'm sure he does. He 
smiled at me." As she spoke a flailing hand 
caught one of hers, quite by accident. 
"See?" It clutched, babyllke but with adult 
strength. She winced but kept the smile. 

Dimsdale swallowed, "Reb, it's not him. I 
swear it's not. Bharadwaj and Nakamura 
are absolutely—" 

The smile was gone now "Go away, John. 
Go far away, and don't ever come back. 
You're fired." 

He opened his mouth and then spun on 
his heel and left. A few steps down the hall 
he encountered Bharadwaj, alarmed and 
awesomely drunk. "She knows?" 

"If you value your career. Doctor, leave 
her be. She knows, and she doesn't believe 
it." 

Three years later Rebecca summoned 
him. Responding instantly cost him much, 
but he ignored that part of it. He was at her 
Alaskan retreat within an hour of the sum- 
mons, slowed only by her odd request that 
he come alone, in disguise, and without 
telling anyone. He was brought to her den, 
where he found her alone, seated at her 
desk. Insofar as it was possible for one of 
her wealth and power, she looked like hell, 

"You've changed. Reb." 

'Tve changed my mind." 

"That surprises me more." 

"He's the equivalent of a ten- or a 
twelve-year-old in a forty-three-year-old 
body Even allowing for all that, he's not 
Archer” 

"You believe in brain scans now?" 

"Not just them. I found people who knew 
him at that age. They helped me duplicate 
his upbringing as closely as possible." 
Dimsdale could not guess how much that 
had cost, even in money "They agree with 
the scans. It’s not Archer" 

He kept silent. 

"How do you explain it, John?" 

"I don't." 

"What do you think of Bharadwaj 's idea?" 

"Religious bullshit. Or is that redundant? 
Superstition," 

" 'When you have eliminated the impos- 
sible . . . ' " she began to quote. 

", . , there’s nothing left," he finished. 

"If you cannot think of a way to prove or 
disprove a proposition, does that make it 
false?" 

"Damn it, Reb! Do you mean to tell me 
you're agreeing with that hysterica! Hindu? 
Maybe hecan'thelp his heritage, but you?" 

"Bharadwaj is right." 

"Jesus Christ, Rebecca," Dimsdale 
thundered, "is this what love can do to a 
fine mind?" 


She overmatched his volume, "I'll thank 
you to respect that mind," 

",Why should P" he said bitterly. 

"Because it's done something no one's 
ever done in all history You cannot think of a 
way to prove or disprove Bharadwaj’s be- 
lief. No one else ever has." Her eyes 
flashed. "But / have." 

He gaped at her. Either she had com- 
pletely lost her mind, or she was felling the 
truth. The two seemed equally impossible. 

At last he made his choice. "How?” 

"Right here at this desk. Its brain was 
more than adequate, once mine told it what 
to do. I'm astonished it's never occurred to 
anyone before." 

"You’ve proved the belief in reincarna- 
tion. With your desk," 

"With the computers it has access to. 
That's right," 

He found a chair and sat down. Her hand 
moved, and the chair's arm emitted a drink. 
He gulped ft gratefully. 

"It was so simple, John. I picked an arbi- 


'mThe body spasmed again- 
and the eyes 

opened. The nostrils flared 
and drew in breath; 
the chest expanded; the 
fingers clenched 
spasmodically. Rebecca 
cried out . . 


trary date from twenty-five years ago, 
picked an arbitrary hour and a minute. 
That's as close as I could refine it; death 
records are seldom kept to the second. But 
it was dose enough, I got the desk to—" 
"—collect the names of all the people 
who died at that minute!" he cried, slop- 
ping his drink. "Oh my God, of course!" 

"I told you. Oh, there were holes all over. 
Not all deaths are recorded, not by a damn 
sight, and not all of the recorded ones are 
nailed down to the minute, even today. The 
same with birth records, of course. And the 
worst of ft was that picking a date that far 
back meant that a substantial number of 
the deaders were born before the brain 
scan, giving me incomplete data." 

"But you had to go that far back," 
Dimsdale said excitedly "to get live ones 
with jelled personalities to compare." 

"Right," she said, and she smiled ap- 
provingly, 

"But with alt those holes in the data—’’ 
"John, there are fifteen billion people in 
the solar system. That's one hell of a statis- 
tical universe. The desk gave me a tentative 
answer Yes, I ran it fifteen more times, for 
fifteen more dates. I picked one two years 


ago, trading off the relative ambiguity of 
immature brain scans for more complete 
records. I got fifteen tentative yeses. Then I 
correlated all fifteen and got a definite yes." 

"But— but, damn it all to hell, Reb, the 
goddamn birthrate has been rising since 
forever! Where the hell do the new ones 
come from?" 

She frowned. "I'm not certain. But I've 
noted that the animal birthrate declines as 
the human increases." 

His mouth hung open. 

"Don't you see, John? You're a religious 
fanatic, too. The only difference between 
you and Bharadwaj is that he's right. Rein- 
carnation exists," 

John finished his drink in a gulp and 
milked the chair for more. 

"When we froze Archer, he died. His soul 
went away. He was recycled. When we 
forced life back into his body, his soul was 
elsewhere engaged. We got potiuck." 

The whiskey was hitting him. 'Any idea 
who?” 

''I think so. Hard to be certain, of course, 
but I believe the man we revived was a 
grade-three mechanic named Big Leon. 
He was killed on Luna by a defective lock 
seal, at the right instant." 

"Good Christ!" Dimsdale got up and 
began pacing around the room. "Is that 
why there are so many freak accidents? 
Every time you conceive a child you con- 
demn some poor bastard? Of all the 
grotesque—" He stopped in his tracks, 
stood utterly motionless for a long moment, 
and whirled on hpr. "Where /s Archer now'^" 

Her face might have been sculpted in 
ice. "I've narrowed it down to three pos- 
sibilities. I can't pin it down any better than 
that. They're all eleven years old, of course. 
All male, oddly enough. Apparently we 
don't change sex often. Thank God." 

She looked him square in the eyes. "I've 
had a fully equipped cryotheater built onto 
this house. His body's already been refro- 
zen. There are five people in my employ 
who are competent enough to set this up so 
it cannot possibly be traced back to me. 
There is not one of them I can trust to have 
that much power over me. You are the only 
person living I trust that much, John. And 
you are not in my employ." 

"God damn it—" 

"This is the only room in the system that ! 
am ceriain is not bugged, John. I want 
three perfectly timed, untraced murtiers-" 

"But the bloody cryotechs are 
witnesses—" 

"To what? We'll freeze and thaw him 
again, hoping that will bring him out of it 
somehow. From the standpoint of conven- 
tional medicine it's as good an idea as any. 
No one listened to Bharadwaj. No one's got 
any explanation for Archer s change. And 
no one but you and I knows the real one for 
certain. Even the desk doesn't remember." 
She snorted. "Nine more attempted de- 
frostings since Archer, none of 'em worked 
and still nobody's guessed. There's a 
moratorium on defrosting, but it's unofficial. 
We can do it, John." She stopped, sat back 
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in her chair, and became totally expression- 
less. “If you'll help me.'' 

He left the room, left the house, and kept 
going on foot. Four days later he 
reemerged from the forest, bristling with 
beard, his cheeks gaunt, his clothes torn 
and filthy. Most of his original disguise was 
gone, but he was quite unrecognizable as 
John Dimsdale. The security people who 
had monitored him from a distance brought 
him to her, as they had been ordered, and 
reluctantly left him alone with her. 

'Tm'your man," he said as soon as they 
had gone. 

She winced and was silent for a long 
time, 

"You'll have to kill Bharadwaj, too," she 
said at last. 

"I know." 

Rebecca Howell gazed again at the de- 
frosted thing that had once been Archer 
Howell, but the torrent of emotions was 
tamed this time, held in rigid control. It may 
not work on this shot, she reminded herself. 
I'm only guessing that his soul will have an 
affinity for his old body. He may end up in a 
crib in Bombay this time. She smiled. But 
sooner or later I’ll get him. 

"Sehora, it would be well to do it now." 

The smile vanished, and she turned to 
the chief surgeon. "Doctor Ruiz-Sanchez, ! 
said twelve hundred hours. To the second. 
You have made me repeat myself." 

Her voice was quite gentle, and a normal 
man would have gone very pale and shut 
up, but good doctors are not normal men. 
"Sefiora. the longer he is on machine life- 
support—" 

"HUMOR MEI" she bellowed, and he 
sprang back three steps and tripped over a 
power oabie, landing heavily on his back. 
Technicians jumped, then went expression- 
less and looked away. Ruiz-Sanchez got 
slowly to his feat, flexing his fingers. He was 
trembling, "Si. sehora." 

She turned away from him at once, re- 
turning to contemplation of her beloved. 
There was dead silence in the cryotheater, 
save for the murmur and chuckle of life- 
support machinery and the thrum of power- 
ful generators. Cryotechnology is astonish- 
ingly power-thirsty, she reflected. The "re- 
starter" device alone drank more energy 
than her desk, though it delivered only a 
tiny fraction of that to the pineal gland. She 
disliked the noisy, smelly generators on 
principle, but a drain this large had to be 
unmetered. Especially if it had to be re- 
peated several times. Mass murder is easy, 
she thought. All you need is a good mind 
and unlimited resources. And one trusted 
friend. 

She checked the wall clock. It was five 
minutes of noon. The tile floor felt pleasantly 
cool to her bare feet; the characteristic 
cryotheater smell was subliminally in- 
vigorating. "Maybe this time, love,” she 
murmured to the half-living body. 

The door was thrown open, and a guard 
was hurled backward into the room, land- 
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ing asprawl, Dimsdale stepped over him, 
breathing hard. He was wild-eyed and 
seemed drunk. 

Only for the barest instant did shock 
paralyze her, and even for that instant only 
the tightening of the corners of her mouth 
betrayed her fury at his imprudence. 

“Sehor." Ruiz-Sanchez cried in horror 
"you are not sterile!" 

“No, thank God." Dimsdale said', looking 
only at her 

"What are you doing here, John?" she 
asked carefully. 

"Don't you see. Reb?" He gestured like a 
beggar seeking alms. "Don't you see? It's 
all got to mean something. If it is true, 
there's got to be a point to it, some kind of 
purpose. Maybe we get just a hair smarter 
each time round the track. A bit more ma- 
ture. Maybe we grow. Maybe what you're 
trying to do will get him demoted. I've 
studied all three of them, and, so help me 
God, every one of them is making more of 
his childhood than Archer did." 

Her voice cracked like a whip now. 
“John! This room is not secure," 

He started, and awareness came into his 
eyes. He glanced around at terrified doc- 
tors and technicians. 

"Rebecca. I studied them all firsthand. I 
made it my business. I had to. Three 
eleven-year-old boys. Rebecca. They have 
parents. Grandparents. Brothers and sis- 
ters, Playmates, hopes, and dreams. They 
have futures," he cried, and stopped. He 
straightened to his full height and met her 
eyes. "I will not murder them, even for you." 

"Madre de Dios, nol" Ruiz-Sanchez 
moaned in terror. The anesthesiologist 
began singing his death song, softly and to 
himself- A technician bolted hopelessly for 
the door, 

Rebecca Howell screamed v/ith rage, a 
hideous sound, and slammed her hands 
down on the nearest console. One hand 
shattered an irrigator, which began foun- 
taining water. "You bastard," she raged. 
“You filthy bastardi" 

He did not flinch- “I'm sorry. I thought I 
could, " 

She took two steps backward, located a 
throwable object, and let fly with it. It was a 
tray of surgical instruments. 

Dimsdale stood his ground. The tray it- 
self smashed into his mouth, and a 
needle-probe stuck hCM'ribly in his shoulder. 
Technicians began fleeing. 

“Reb," he said, blood starting down his 
chin, "whoever orders this incredible cir- 
cus, you and yourstinking desk can't outwit 
HimI Archer died, eleven years ago. You 
cannot have him back. If you'll only listen to 
me. I can — " 

She screamed again and leaped for him. 
Her intention was plainly to kill him with her 
hands, and he knew she was more than 
capable of it, and again he stood his 
ground. 

And watched her foot slip in the puddle 
on the floor watched one flailing arm snarl 
in the cables that trailed from the casing of 
the pineal restarter and yank two of them 


loose, saw her land facedown in water at 
the same instant as the furiously sparking 
cables, watched her buck and thrash and 
begin to die. 

Frantically he located the generator that 
led the device and sprang for it. Ruiz- 
Sanchez blocked -his way, holding a surgi- 
cal laser like a dueling knife. He froze, and 
the doctor locked eyes with him. Long after 
his ears and nose toid him it was too late, 
Dimsdale stood motionless. 

At last he slumped. "Quite right," he 
murmured softly. 

Ruiz-Sanchez continued to aim the laser 
at his heart They were alone in the room. 

"I have no reason to think this room has 
been bugged by anyone but Rebecca," 
Dimsdale said wearily. And the only thing 
you know about me is that I won't kill inno- 
cent people. Don’t try to understand what 
has happened here. You and your people 
can go in peace; I'll clean up here. I won't 
even bother threatening you." 

Ruiz-Sanchez nodded and lowered the 
laser, 

"Go collect your team. Doctor, before 
they get themselves into trouble. You can 
certify her accidental death for me " 

The doctor nodded again and began to 
leave, 

"Wait." 

He turned. 

Dimsdale gestured toward the open 
cryotank. “How do I pull the plug on this?" 

Ruiz-Sanchez did not hesitate. "The big 
switch. There, by the coils at that end." He 
left. 

An hour and a half later, Dimsdale had 
achieved a meeting of minds with Rebec- 
ca's chief security officer and her personal 
secretary and had then been left alone in 
the den. He sat at her desk and let his gaze 
rest on the terminal keyboard. At this mo- 
ment thousands of people were scurrying 
and thinking furiously. Her whole mammoth 
empire was in chaos. Dimsdale sal at its 
effective center, utterly at peace. He was in 
no hurry; he had all the time in the world. 

We do get smarter every time, he 
thought. I'm sure of it. 

He made the desk yield up the tape of 
what had transpired in the cryotheater, 
checked one detail of the tape very care- 
fully, satisfied himself that it was the only 
copy, and wiped ft. Then, because he was 
in no hurry, he ordered scotch. 

When she's twenty. I'll only be titty-seven, 
he thought happily. Not even middle-aged, 
it's going to work. This time it's going lo 
work for both of us. He set down the scotch 
and told the desk to locate for him a girl who 
had been born at one minute and forty- 
three seconds before noon. After a moment 
it displayed data. 

“Orphan, by God!" he said aloud. "That's 
a break." 

He took a long drink of scotch on the 
strength of it, and then he told the desk to 
begin arranging for the adoption. But it was 
the courtship he was thinking about. 


SAVE THE TOAD! 

BY NORMAN SPINRAD 


T he past decade has seen a quariturri' 
leap jn the ecologtcai awareness of 
the American public, a new under- 
' standing that the planet faetonga not . only to 
• fujmanKind but to atl creatures great and 
small, thatthe'extineffqnofaspsciesfor the 
. saKeothumemConventencetsanecocfims 
akiri-to. genocide. The snatf darter holds up 
a-muftimiiiion-dditar dam-vhumans risk their 
.'Itvesio. save whafes, ancf-the fCC comee 
.down, hard on a .'comedian, who fartured 
• and es^eCMteG.cockroachssonttte- tube. 

All weif-and good. But evenfn.these-days ■ 
of eooen&ghtenmertr &s 0 ecies" of. 

•. how faces^tdinetion; a spemea that almost- 
'•sddm’sto.havB.&een-designed by evoluttow 
■as the uttimate. test.case.'of. out ecological - 
moraltty 

"life/hallaiS’afetiTementcommunttyoh'the , 
. coast of Rorida- .not far trom the Ever-; . 
■.gfadBs.-.-'oaryad-.oot-. of a feiid; coastal . 
•awampby ah outWcai!^ E)eV.e!opment U^^ ' 
•limited'. ■ 

A major selling point for the Valhalla de- 
vetopment was a private. IS-hole golt 
• course to'be built txi the premises, without ' 
the comptetlon.of which Dei^iopment yri“ 
limited woula remain tn- breach of contract 
with its customers. After. 17 holes were 
compleled, .a was discovered that- what 
was' to beccme the eighteenth and -piub- 
house green—a swahipy pool overgrown 
with ratting palm trees — was the sole 
habitat of a hitherto-unknown species, the 
giant flyi'ng vampire toad. 

The misnamed toad Is actually-a species 
of frog— a huge, wet, feiie-green creature 
that cat weigh up to ten kiiograms, Trans- ' 
lucent membranes of mucoid tissue are 
stretched, between i,ts fore and rear lim!:^ 
like sails of bubbly slime, enabling it to 
glide for considerable distances from 
treetop perches, in the manner of a flying 
squirrel. 

The giant flying yampirs toad is the only 
frog \vith teeth. Two of them. Upper front 
.•Jncisor& about five ceritimeters long, as 
sharp as hypodermic needles, and hollow 
Thevampiretoad feeds through them. Truly 
a unique-apecies. 

But alas, at this 'writing, the pooramphi- 
bian seems marked for extinction. When it 


was dis'covered that the. Vaihaila golf 
course was the soie ecological niche of the 
giant flying vampire-toad. Development-Un- 
• limitetS signedaconsenl order with the ERA' 
.to redesign the-.eighteenth hole to-incorpo- 
.rate and preserve its habitat as a-pwamp 
hazard.. 

■ A Pro-Am tournament was organized to., 
.test-the course -prtor to OGcuf«hcy of.the 
.BPndorrliRiurns. •'Thers'-was -a strong.east 
•Wind that and many golfers were.hook- , 
mg -.their.tee. shPts--.(ntQ. the.swamp hazard ' 
.m. the'ei@hteer«h bde-, -Dozens of players', 
mvaped thehabitat of- the giant fJymg uam- 
pire'.toad. ■■■ . , . 

. 'The. load, .we. new, know.' hangP.upside' 
dowh imthe tops.Qftfoes.'cmnnmgly camou-, 

, f iaged.'ia the rotting .feka^ . Tt hanqa -thete:' 
■motionless like '-a. huge:- glob of . gop: until'- 
..somp-as-vet-uhetuCidated heat s.en&e de- , 
'teets-ihe- preaenee, of a'targe. warm- -- 
blooded mammal. ^ ■ , . • ' 

The crafty' creature warts until the mam- 
...mal.has.passed.welt by tts perph. Then it 
releases its .grip, extends fis "Wings', and 
Silently zooms m ob its prey from directly 
behind m a long, low -glide out of the 
vfflpded gtoom. Fangs-extended. rt pierces 
the back'of the neefe like a double-headed 
arrow with the full momentum of Its <^ve. An 
fnstant iater It piasters its slimy stic^ body 
in the prey s hair, grabs o.n to the ears w'tth 
its clawed forptimbs. fastens its powerful, 
rubberlike.suctlon mouth around the point 
of entry, and hangs there upside down, 
throbbing, slobbering, and sucking blood 
thrcxigh its long, hollow teeth. 

Unfortunately, this was not discovered 
until hordes Of golfers emerged from the 
swamp hazard of the eighteenth hoie 
shrieking, screaming, and trying in vain to 
pry blood-sucking frogs off the back ert 
their neck with two-irons. 

Development Unlimited applied for a 
yariance from the Environmental Protection 
Agency in order to demolish the eighteenth 
hole swamp hazard and exterminate the 
giant flying vampire toad, claiming that the 
law was never mearrf to apply to a species 
that ought to b,e extinct- The EPA righ- 
teously rejected this viie suggestion, point- 
ing out that-B would inevitably lead to de- 
mands to exterminate other scientifically 


unique species of vermin-, such as the 
• ■cockroach, the rat. and the anopheles 
imosqutlo. ■ -: • 

Faced With a dead loss.. on' the- now- 
unsalabie Valhalla -deyelopmenf. Deval- 
.opment .Unitmiled sued the- ledwai gov.-, 
ernment '.fat: damages. Just . as this prece- 
, -etenl-seftmg'Ease saemed destinedhor the 
•-Supreme Couf-t. HUO-r-pPrhaps acting 
'-ttodSf 'indirect 'White .House pressure —. 

. agreed to purchase-the development as a 
•pilot- projecE-tor the rraiion's.first retirement-, 
■c.ommonfty tor welfare , recipients, who, rt 
was pptnted ouL-BCutd be-iriduced.to.oc- 
. 'cupy a.iukury condo community, w/tta/f- a 
'■'golfcours'e; " ••.'-••• 

•-. - the .gort oourae'was ctosed/-ths' devel- 
. opmenl was occupied by nongolf rng wel- 
fare.rectpients. and'thegiant flying vampire 
^ toad was'saved.from exirncttorr.. 

. Dr.so.il seemed at the-time; The popula- 
'f.l 0 n.of.§iani Jiymg.yampire toads has now 
g0ne,..into a. precipitous deeftoe.- The un- 
seemly human hurly-burly of the welfare 
condos . has- df.iven away the species pre- 
vious natural prey and the fack-pT golfers to 
replace tnese nonhuman prey species has 
once more driven the toad to (he brink of 
-extinction. 

O.nly-an aroused public can now prevent 
a hideous act of genocide-by-negfect. It's 
one thing to save lordly whales and cute 
tittle 'seais, but wi'if.the 'summer soldiers of 
ecotogiea! awareness summon the cour- 
age to rally behind a giant, flying, blood- 
sucking frog? Where do we humans pre- 
sume. to draw the line? The giant flying 
vampire toad is the ultimate acid test of 
ecological conscience. !f this unique spe- 
cies la to survive, steps must be taken to 
secure a food supply for it. 

Why not iet welfare recipients use the 
condominiums and the golf course? Under 
the supervision of a golf pro and a doctor, of 
course. The trifling amount of blood they 
would lose would be nothing compared to 
the benefits they would gain. It would be a 
symbiotic rela'tionship. 

Therefore, we say. Reopen the Valhalla 
golf course! Give housing and recreation to 
those most in need of them! And save the 
giant flying vampire toad! 
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GIANT 

ON THE BEACH 


There always seems to be at least one uninvited guest 
at every cocktail party. Hal’s was no exception 

BY JOHN KEEFAUVER 

T 

■ihe cocktail party was well into its 
second hourwhensomebodyouton the terrace noticed the naked black 
lying on the beach — not that anybody at first reaiized his size. It wasn't 
until someone, perhaps with fewer drinks in him, looked at the figure 
through binoculars and yelled, "God, look at the size of himl'' that 
anybody learned of the hugeness of the man. Even after they'd all started 
down to the beach, carrying their drinks, laughing and chattering about 
how you never knew what Hal and Liz were going to do to make their 
party a winner, nobody had any idea who, or what, the black would be. 

In fact, even when they could begin to make outhow large the man was 
through the fog and drizzle, a few kept on laughing and making jokes 
about how Hal had really outdone himself this time, getting a mannequin 
that size made and hauled tothebeaoh in front of their house and leaving 
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tt there Even when everybody was hud- 
dled around the motionless form and could 
see that the enormous figure was human 
and had apparently drowned — or at least 
was unconscious — there were still a few of 
the drunker ones who refused to believe it 
and who continued giggling. Thai Hal! Of 
course, those who knew him at all well knew 
he would never put a black anything any- 
where near his house. 

The figure was at least twice the size of a 
regular man— perhaps larger. And in pro- 
portion. There was nothing misshapen or 
ugly about him. He wasn't bloated. If any- 
thing, he was a handsome black, in his 
early twenties, and with a smile— a big 
smile. It was the smile that made some of 
the revelers think at first that he was just 
sleeping— that and the fact that he was 
lying on his back, Butwhen he was yelled at 
and shaken, he didn't show in any way that 
he was alive, and everybody finally de- 
cided that he had drowned and had been 
washed up onto the shore, since he was 
right on the ocean's edge. However, there 
wasone drunk who said he still thought that 
Hal and Liz were putting them on, "They 
hired him from some circus," he said. He 
wobbled over to the black and, almost los- 
ing his balance, put bis lips close to his 
four- or five-inch-long ear and yelled, "Time 
to get up, the show's over!” 

A few scoffed at him, but by this time 
mostly everyone had sobered up enough to 
realize what was going on, especially after 
Hal and Liz kept saying — swearing — that 
they hadn't had anything to do with it. Hal, 
in fact, was mad— damn mad — about it. 
"Goddamn nigger, on my beach!" he kept 
exclaiming. "Next thing you know they'll be 
right in the house!" Then when he was the 
first to say that somebody ought to call for 
an ambulance, a lot of his guests were sur- 
prised, until they heard him say that that 
would be the quickest way to get rid of the 
man. 

Hal must not have realized that the black 
was way too big to fit in an ambulance, Two 
or three guests said that they ought to get 
some blankets to put over him, (Hal had 
thrown his coat over the black's privates 
right away.) The blankets would have to be 
gotten from Hal and Liz's house, of course, 
since nobody else lived as close to the 
beach as they did — not that anybody ex- 
pected Hal to do it. But Hal immediately put 
his drink down and, with George Bascomb 
tagging along, ran off to his house He 
yelled back, "I'm going to phone the cops!" 
and he added that he was going to get 
something more suitable to put over the 
black's private parts. 

As soon as Hal left, Hank Martin lowered 
his ear to the black’s chest and listened for 
a heartbeat. "Hear anything?" someone 
asked him. He said he didn't; he said the 
body wasn't even warm. 

"No telling how long he's been lying here 
with nobody knowing it," Hank said as pe 
began to press on the man's chest, at- 
tempting to give him artificial respiration. 
Others agreed, considering that no one 
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else was likely to be out walking on the 
beach in such weather (and no one was out 
wanting now, that was for sure): moreover, 
nobody was apt to notice the body from a 
house farther along the shore because of 
the log and drizzle and near darkness. Just 
by luck nosy Phil had seen him from the 
terrace. Who knew how long he'd been in 
the ocean? It was really cold this late in the 
year. (Everybody by now was assuming 
that he'd definitely been washed ashore.) 

“Aren't you supposed to turn them over 
when you give them artificial respiration?" 
Liz asked Hank. 

"Not anymore," he said. "I doubt if I could 
turn him over, anyway." 

After a minute or so during which the 
black showed no sign of life, somebody 
said, "Breathe in his mouth, Hank," but 
Hank didn’t want to do that. He didn’t do it, 
and he didn’t say anything. He just kept on 
pressing on the man's chest. Every once in 
a while he'd say, "No telling how long he's 
been in the water." 


. ^Wasn't a blemish on 
his skin. . . . Considering how 
good he looked — 
healthy — it was hard to 
think of him as dead, 
especially with that smile. 

which he never lost: 
it was almost a laugh.^ 


Apparently he hadn't been in the water 
long enough, though, for the fish to get to 
him; there wasn't a bite on his body that 
anybody could see. Wasn't a blemish on 
his skin, although Hank did say that he 
seemed to have some sort of small cut on 
his face but that it was too dark now for him 
to see it clearly. 

Considering how good he looked — 
healthy— it was hard to think of him as 
dead, especially with that smile, which he 
never lost; it was almost a laugh; you could 
see his teeth even in the near darkness. It 
was eerie, "Can you keep a smile after 
you're dead?" somebody asked softly. No- 
body really knew, but they assumed you 
could, for there wasn't a sign of life about 
him, no matter how good he looked. 

By this time the man who had yelled, 
"Time to get up, the show's over!" kept look- 
ing back to the house. His glass was empty, 
and the black was dead. Before he head- 
ed back to the house, he said, "May- 
be it's lucky for us he's dead, big as he is." 

Of course, there had been talk about his 
size. Whether he was alive or not was, in a 
way, secondary to his size. After all, you 
could understand how somebody might 


drown, but how could a person his size — at 
least twice as big as anybody else they had 
ever seen — exist? "Especially in this 
neighborhood," Hal had said before he 
went to the house. He meant a black in this 
neighborhood, not that fhaf had anything to 
do with it. (Some thought then, anyway.) 
Whetherthe neighborhood was all-white or 
not had nothing to do with his size, a couple 
of the soberer ones pointed out. 

Others, though, who knew Hal better, 
weren't so sure; they said that the very size 
of the black made the whole thing some- 
what rational from Hal's standpoint, con- 
sidering what he'd said all his life about 
blacks, not that he called them by that 
name, of course. And it was common 
knowledge what he'd done after he'd found 
out about that voodoo place some people 
had tried to start not far from his house a 
short time ago. There had been talk of 
shootings, not to mention the fire, but Hal, as 
usual, had come out of it smiling, Anyway, 
the longer the black lay there without a sign 
of life, the wilder the theories got, even if 
what was said was mostly loking — if that's 
what it was. There were a lot of nervous 
chuckles every time somebody said where 
he thought the giant might have come from. 
Flying saucers were even mentioned. 

By the lime Hal and George returned 
from the house the drizzle had turned into a 
steady rain. Hal said he'd phoned the cops 
and that they were calling an ambulance. 
He had brought a couple of blankets back 
to cover the man. When Hank put the blan- 
kets over him, end to end, they just barely 
covered him, 

Everyone simply stood around in the rain 
then— those who hadn't gone back to the 
house already that is— until Hank said, "If 
you all want to go back to the house, I'll stay 
here until the cops come, No use every- 
body getting soaked." 

So everybody who was left, except for 
Hank and Hal, started back to the house, 
carrying their empty glasses with them. 
Then Hal decided he'd go back, too, say- 
ing, "I'm not about to get wet because of a 
dead nigger," 

Hank thought he saw one of the blankets 
move above an arm (he was later to say), 
Then he heard what might have been a 
voice. It might have been the wind, though, 
and in such darkness who could be certain 
the blanket had moved? 

But when the blanket moved again — 
either from the wind or from the giant— 
Hank started to walk to the house. There 
was nothing he could accomplish by stay- 
ing by the body, and he needed a drink. 

He had gulped one drink and was start- 
ing another when a patrol car and then an 
ambulance pulled into Hat's driveway Hal 
and George Bascomb and a few of the 
others led the cops and the ambulance 
attendants down to the beach. Most of the 
guests remained in the house, including 
Hank. At that point he hadn't told anybody 
about the blanket's moving or about the 


voice he had heard. He didn't want to be 
laughed al. 

When the search party got to the water's 
ed^e. the black was gone. Hal was sure 
they were at the precise place where he 
had been. The blankets were still there. 

The sky was clear when Hal awoke and, 
still In his pajamas, went straight to the 
terrace. They hadn't been able to find the 
black anywhere in the beach the night be- 
fore, nor could they find any large foot- 
prints, and the ambulance attendants had 
finally driven away after making some 
comments about how booze affects not 
only the eyes but the brain as well. The 
cops had dutifully taken down Hal's story, 
along with Hanks words about seeing the 
blanket move and hearing what might have 
been a voice. All of this had added up to a 
poor night's sleep 

He saw the black as soon as he stepped 
outside. Although the figure was still on his 
back, and naked, he was now lying at a 
point about halfway between the house 
and where he had first been seen at the 
ocean s edge. He seemed to be still smif- 
ing, although Hal wasn't certain because of 
the distance. The black looked larger new 
however But Hal thought the increase m 
Size was attributable to the light. 

Hal was trying to decide whether to go 
down to him at once or first phone the 
police when he saw the second black 
giant He was, also on his back and naked 
and in the same place where the first one 
had been seen the night before, and he 
seemed to be of the same size as the other 
Hal couldn't tell whether he was smiling, 
but for some reason he had a strong feeling 
that he was, 

Then he saw a third giant, also naked 
and also black, wash in from the Atlantic. 
He floated ashore on his back very near the 
other one, and he just lay there— smiling? 

He's 'resting. Hal suddenly thought. Of 
course.- 

A movement brought his eyes back to the 
black midway between the ocean's edge 
and the house, The man was sitting up, and 
Hal could now see that he was not the same 
black he had seen the night before, even 
though he had a smile, 

Hal had turned and was sprinting for the 
phone inside when he saw the giant black 
hand come over the terrace wall. Then he 
saw the man's face rise over it, too. It was 
the black he had seen the night before. He 
was sure of it, even though now he saw 
for the first time, in the early morning light, 
that the man had parallel rows of tiny, knife- 
thin scars on each cheek, and now the 
giant was speaking angry unintelligible 
— voodoo?— words, and not smiling 
anymore. 

As the black crested the wall, Hal found 
himself crazily thinking in one terrible mo- 
ment before the giant was upon him pf 
those words he'd said all his life, "The god- 
damn niggers are getting too big for them- 
selves." 
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He was the first alien to appear on TV. 

Ever. And his act really 
set Jerry and the world on their ears 


THE LASTJERRYFAGIN SHOW 


T he other networks were 
wiped out, and they knew 
It. After this there would be 
no more “Big Three." 
There would be only a single 
network, and Jerry Fagin 
would rule it like a king. 

The others tried to put up a 
fight, of course. There are no 
good losers in this business. 
One network threw together a 
nude musical version of the 
Kama Sutra , Another did a live 
eight-hour report on torture 
and execution of political pris- 
oners around the world. The 
PBS stations had the best solu- 
tion: They reran the Fischer- 
Spassky match. 

But only the Jerry Fagin 
show could offer a real live 
honest-to-H. G. Wells alien 
from outer space as a guest. 
The projected audience was 
99.3 percent of all potential 
viewers. It was figured that 0.4 
percent would tune in to the 
other networks purely out of 
habit, and the remaining 0.3 
percent would be watching 


BY JOHN MORRESSY 

their own canned reruns of Trte 
Lawrence WelK Show. 

Given Jerry's personality 
and the nature of the televisipn 
industry, the wipeout was in- 
evitable. A cage of tigers can 
be pretty impressive, but if you 
drop a gigantic dinosaur into 
the cage, the tigers all of a 
sudden turn into pussycats. 
And Jerry Fagin was looking 
like a very big tyrannosaurus 
rex. He had been one all along, 
but he kept the fact hidden. 
Most people thought he was a 
pussycat. Those of us who 
knew better said nothing — 
and kept our jobs, 

Jerry Fagin was a funny 
man, as everybody knows. He 
had half a dozen foolproof 
comic characters, but he 
didn't really need any of them. 
He could stand in front of a 
camera deadpan, hands in his 
pockets, looking up at the ceil- 
ing, and reel off a monologue 
that had everybody helpless 
with laughter He was born with 
pure comic instinct. At a party 


I've seen him zero in on the one 
person out of, maybe, two 
hundred total strangers who 
could feed him perfect straight 
lines. 

Jerry was probably the fun- 
niest man I ever worked for, 
and I've worked for them all. 
Along with all the funny he had 
a streak of pure killer. But Jerry 
had talent, and, more impor- 
tant, he had luck; so the killer 
side hardly ever showed. He 
always seemed to be on the 
scene at the right time or to 
know just the right person and 
have something on him. 

So he wound up, at twenty- 
nine, hosting Late Night Live. 
At thirty, he was the hottest 
thing in the industry. The Late 
Night Live title was fcygotten. 
Everybody called it The Jerry 
Fagin Show. 

Jerry could play an audi- 
ence like Horowitz playing the 
fiddle, or the piano, or whatev- 
er the hell Horowitz plays. You 
knowwhat I mean. Hetooksmall- 
town talent-show winners 


PAINTING BY DONALD ROLLER WILSON 



and made them into stars with shows of 
their own. Just by holding up a book, he 
could turn a piece of schlock by an un- 
known hack into a best-seller. He could 
take a clubhouse errand boy and make him 
into a political figure. And he did. And they 
always paid. 

The payoff was never in money. By this 
time Jerry wasn't worried about money. He 
wanted other things, He just hung in there 
and smiled and played kindly Uncle Jerry 
until he needed a favor. He never had to ask 
twice Everybody knew that what Jerry 
Fagin had built up overnight he could tear 
down just as fast. 

When the alien ship landed in Washing- 
ton, Jerry counted up his I.O.U.'s and de- 
cided that it was pay-up time. He must have 
called in every one he had to get that thing 
on his show, but he succeeded. At the per- 
sonal request of the President, no less 

The alien was called Twelve, He came 
from a planet with a name that sounded like 
cowflop being tossed into a mudhole 
Some White House speeoh writer tagged it 
Brother Earth, and that was the name that 
stuck, over the protests of the enraged 
feminists. 

Twelve looked like a human being de- 
signed by a committee and built by nur- 
sery-school dropouts. He seemed to have 
started out to be symmetrical, but missed. 
Two arms and two legs, like us. but they 
were of different lengths and thicknesses 
and setjustabit off center Body lumpy as a 
potato, with a smaller potato for a head. 
Two eyes, a nose, and a mouth, but they 
moved around like the features of a melt- 
ing snowman. Above one eye was a shiny 
spot. Twelve called it the weiox and tried to 
explain its function. No one understood 
a damned thing he said about it. They fig- 
ured it was some kind of ear and let it go 
at that. 

Aside from his weiox and a few other 
small details, mostly internal. Twelve made 
himself pretty clear right from the start It 
turned out that he had been orbiting Earth 
for the last sixty-lhree hailumes, which was 
somewhere around twenty-seven of our 
years. All that time he was monitoring our 
broadcasts. And since most of his source 
material was supplied by television and 
radio, he had picked up a peculiar view of 
humanity. 

For one thing, 1 think Twelve never really 
grasped the fact that there's a differ- 
ence-most of the time, anyway -be- 
tween a sitcom rerun and the Eleven 
O'clock News. 01 an Cagney movie and 
a junk-food commercial. They were all new 
to him, and all equally real, Or unreal. Or 
whatever. 

Twelve's civilization had no word for en- 
tertainment. The concept simply did not 
exist for them. They did have some kind 
of music, but it wasn't an art form; it was a 
part of their digestive process. And that 
was all, They had no drama, no literature 
of any kind, no art. and absolutely no 
sense of humor. 


They didn't have wars, either, and Twelve 
didn't seem to know what weapons were for. 
So everyone breathed a lot easier. 

Now, it was clear to methatif you're going 
to interview something like Twelve on televi- 
sion, live— before the biggest audience 
in history— you go get Sevareid out of re- 
tirement, or you hunt up a Lippmann or a 
Cronkile or somebody serious like that. You 
want the kind of people who cover elec- 
tions and moon landings. You don't want 
Jerry Fagin 

But nobody asked me Jerry Fagin 
landed the alien and scheduled him for a 
Friday night show. Then he sat back, read 
the headlines, listened to his telephones 
ring, and gloated 

I watched the show by myself that night, 
and I certainly didn't gloat. I had been 
alone most of the past month, ever since 
Jerry dropped me from his staff, loudly and 
publicly In this business there is nobody as 
untouchable as a loser, and an out-of-work 


• The alien was called 
Twelve . . , from a planet with 
a name that sounded 
like cowflop being tossed 
into a mudhole. Some 
White House speech writer 
tagged it Brother 
Earth, and the name stuck.^ 


comedy writer is a loser of the Hindenburg 
class. 

So I settled in. hoping to see Jerry screw 
up and blow his big moment and knowing 
all the time that no matter how big a son of a 
bitch Jerry Fagin might be, he was a pro 
and this would be the show of his career 
But I could hope. 

At the same time I didn't want to see 
Jerry completely wrecked, just badly dam- 
aged and requiring some repairs. Humilia- 
tion and disgrace were fine, but I didn't 
want him ruined. He was still my best po- 
tential source of income, and I was staffing 
to feel the pinch. Trouble tonight, and Jerry 
would be calling me back, asking me to 
polish up some of the failure-proof routines 
that had helped put him where he was And 
I'd be there. I was not about to turn down 
the best-paying job in the business just 
because Jerry had mademe look like a fool 
in public and closed every studio door to 
me. I mean, I have my pride, but I have my 
bills, too, 

1 started watching early, so I could savor 
the full hype. Spot announcements every 
fifteen- minutes On the Seven O'Clock 


News, a special five-minute report on the 
universe. Af eight, ninety minutes of inter- 
views with astronauts, starlets, clergymen, 
science-fiction writers, senators, a rock 
group, and the president of the Descend- 
ants of Prehistoric Alien Visitors, During the 
nine-thirty commercial interlude— tooth- 
paste, deodorants, and detergents 
hawked in skits starring, respectively, 
teen-agers and aliens, secretaries and 
aliens, and housewives and aliens— I 
started drinking. I could tell it was going to 
be better than a one-bottle night, and I 
wanted to start early and avoid having to 
rush things later on. 

After the barrage of commercials came a 
special one-hour feature on alien visitors as 
depicted by Hollywood. Sixty minutes of 
blobs, globs, bugs, slugs, crawling eyes, 
brain-eaters, body-snatchers, mind-steal- 
ers, worms, germs, robots, and androids, 
and every ten minutes a screaming re- 
minder of tonight's once-in-a-lifetime Jerry 
Fagin Show 

What kind of impression all this was sup- 
posed to make on Twelve, I could no! imag- 
ine Maybe they made sure' he was 
nowhere near a television set. 

At ten-thirty, a longer louder announce- 
ment. Then, after the mature-viewer com- 
mercials— wine, tampons, and laxatives 
peddled, respectively, by diplomats and 
aliens, female skydivers and aliens, and 
grandmothers and aliens— a half-hour 
•Special to remind the viewer who might 
have forgotten that there are nine planets in 
the solar system, that we are but a grain of 
sand Oh the shore of the great ocean of 
infinity, and so on. Very profound stuff, de- 
livered like Sermonette or an insurance 
commercial. I kept on drinking. 

Eleven o'clock brought the traditional 
mix of news, commercials, and station ID, 
and then, at eleven-thirty, came The Jerry 
Fagin Show It was presented like the Sec- 
ond Coming. 

The familiar Jerry Fagin theme was gone, 
and so was the studio orchestra. In their 
place was a selection from The Planets. 
performed by the Hollywood Symphony 
and the Mormon Tabernacle Choir. Billy 
• Bragg. Jerry's apple-cheeked, white- 
haired butterball of an announcer, did no 
downing on this sacred night. He marched 
on camera with the step of a man in a 
college commencement procession. He 
was in white-tie and tails I took another 
big drink. 

As 1 should have anticipated. Jerry was 
playing with his audience. After the solemn 
buildup, the show opened with a young 
comic. Billy appealed for a big hand for the 
kid in his first TV appearance, and the poor 
jerk — his name was Frankie Mars, for 
God's sake -came on and did a 
monologue about aliens landing m Brook- 
lyn. It was the thirty-first one I'd heard since 
Twelve's arrival. There were alien-and- 
Puerto Rican jokes, alien-and-cop jokes. 
Jewish mother-and-alien jokes, I found it all 
very cozy and familiar. I had stolen a lot of 
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those very same gags for my early 
sketches. 

The comic died, and he was followed by 
a singer who did a new number written in 
honor of Twelve. The only lines I can re- 
member are "The whole room rocks, and I 
shake in my socks, when you jiggle your 
eyes and wink your weiox." The rest was a 
lot worse. 

The singer gave it all she had. but she 
went down like the Titanic, same as Frankie 
Mars. Scattered applause from three rela- 
tives in the studio audience, silence from 
everybody else. The entire home audience 
•was either in the bathroom or at the refrig- 
erator. Comics and singers they could get 
anytime. What they wanted was Jerry and 
his guest. 

That was a distinct Jerry Fagin touch. 
Subtle and deadly. I could picture him set- 
ting it up: the Uncle Jerry smile and "This 
will be the biggest audience in history, and 
I'm going to give some new talent a 
chance." And it's not until they're on cam- 
era that the new talent realize that they 
couldn't hold this audience if they stripped 
naked and sacrificed themselves to a trash 
compactor, I wondered why Jerry had 
picked this particular comic and this par- 
ticular singer to destroy. Probably an inter- 
esting story there if I could dig it out. I drank 
to their memory. 

Jerry sauntered on camera, white-tie 
and all. and was greeted with five solid 
minutes of uproar. He stood with his hands 
in his pockets, looking humble and saintly, 
and when the noise died down, he made a 
little speech in which he used the words 
honor nine times and pr/vi/ege eight Grafe- 
ful came up eleven times. In just over a 
minute. 

Then Twelve appeared at last I turned 
the welcoming ovation low and took a good 
look. He moved smoothly for something as 
lopsided as he appeared to be. The lumpy, 
grayish-brown plastic sack that covered his 
pale body didn't help his looks much. He 
looked like something that stepped off the 
cover of a cereal box. and those wacky, 
wandering, off-center features were half- 
way between a nightmare monster and an 
Idiot mask. 

I turned up the sound. The people in the 
audience were still applauding wildly, and 
Jerry let them go on. But when someone 
whistled, Jerry held up his hands for quiet 
Twelve's eyes and nose moved around a 
little and then were still. 

"Our guest has requested one courtesy," 
Jerry said. "Whistling sets up a painful 
feedback in his communication apparatus; 
so I must insist that no one whistle during 
the show. " 

"Thank you, Mr. Jerry Fagin," said 
Twelve. His voice rolled out in a deep, gluey 
flow like gravel being tumbled around in 
syrup. 

"Thank you for consenting to appear, on 
our show, Mr, Ambassador. It's a great 
honor," Jerry said. 

Once Jerry got started thanking, he 


couldn't stop himself. He thanked the Pres- 
ident, Congress, the armed forces, the 
American people, the audience, the net- 
work, his friends, his sponsors — individual- 
ly, by name — his parents, and his current 
wife, then went on to thank the rulers of 
Twelve's planet, the spaceship industry 
there, and everyone else — right down to 
NevAon, Galileo, and Einstein — who might 
possibly have had a bearing on Twelve's 
appearance here. The only name he didn't 
drop was God's, Maybe he should have 
thrown that in. 

Finally, after all the preliminaries and all 
the back-patting. Twelve got his chance to 
speak This was the big moment, the mes- 
sage to humankind from outer space, the 
voice from the stars. Everyone listened in 
absolute silence. 

And Twelve was boring as hell. 

It's ridiculous to think that someone who 
has actually crossed interstellar space with 
word from another world could be dull, but 
that's what Twelve was He may have been 
dynamite on his own world, but on Earth he 
was a dud. It wasn't entirely his fault. In his 
monitoring he had picked up every cliche 
in the English language, and he was using 
all of them. That burbly voice diTfn't help, 
either. 

By the time Twelve had assured everyone 
that he looked upon his mission as a great 
and historic challenge, that he came in 
hopes of establishing a lasting friendship 
between our two great peoples, that a new 


era in thehistoryof the galaxy was dawning 
and he was proud and humbled to be given 
the chance to serve and so on and so 
on — it sounded as if he had memorized 
every campaign handout of the past forty 
years — Jerry could smell trouble. The 
studio audience was fidgeting noisily. 
People were coughing and shuffling their 
feet. 

I caught the quick flicking of the eyes, the 
giveaway that Jerry was getting edgy. I 
could almost hear his brain going. Here 
was Jerry on the biggest night of his career, 
the biggest night in television history, and 
his guest was bombing. He could picture 
that audience of a hundred ninety-two mil- 
lion American viewers scratching their bel- 
lies and saying, “Hey, Honey, what do you 
say we switch over to the naked dancers on 
Channel 8?" 

So Jerry made his move. If Twelve 
couldn’t carry his weight as a guest, he'd 
just have to pay his passage any way he 
could. 

Twelve was gurgling on, ending a long 
speech about interplanetary solidarity. 

I returned my attention to him. ". . . With 
shared hope for the future and with a deep 
and abiding faith in the basic decency and 
fundamental goodwill of the fine people of 
Earth that encourages me to predict a new 
age of brotherhood and justice in which 
races will ask not what ihe galaxy will do for 
their planet but rather what their planet can 



do for the galaxy," he said. 

There was polite applause. Twelve 
looked pleased, but he wasn't in the busi- 
ness. The applause was the kind that 
sounds in every performers ears like a 
death rattle. 

"Gee, that's just the way my daddy used 
to put it," Jerry said, turning to the audi- 
ence. 

That drew the first laugh of the evening. 
Everyone recognized the tag line of one of 
Jerry's oldest characters, Dummy Lummox 
the Clumsy Cop It gave the audience 
something safe and familiar to deal with 
They knew how to react now. 

"But in a higher sense, this night repre- 
sents only the beginning of what I venture 
to call the Galactic Age," Twelve went on, 
"for there is much to be done before we 
march together with arms linked in friend- 
ship and trust to meet the challenge of the 
future." 

"That sounds mighty good, but we do it 
different back home," Jerry said. 

The audience caught that one, too, and 
gladdened my heart. It was the tag line of 
my very own character, Elmo Klunk the 
Shitkicker Abroad. Elmo was one of Jerry's 
dependables, sure to make an appear- 
ance at least once every two weeks The 
audience loosened up and laughed a bit 
louder, and longer, 

I poured another drink, a bigger one, and 
edged forward on my chair. It isn't every 
night that you gel to see an alien visitor 
turned into a stooge 

"We're honored by your tribute. Mr. Am- 
bassador," Jerry said, '‘but I'm sure you 
understand our audience's curiosity about 
your planet and its customs. For instance, 
I'm told that you have no comedy on your 
world." 

"It is correct, we have no comedy.” 

Jerry nodded sympathetically "I've run 
into the same problem. You must need new 
writers.': 

I fell that one right between the shoul- 
ders, Welcome to Pearl Harbor; this is your 
host, Jerry Fagin. If my glass hadn't been 
nearly full, I would have thrown it at the 
screen 

twelve, after a pause, burbled, "It is cor- 
rect, we have no writers. " 

"I'll let you have mine. You still won't have 
any comedy, but you'll be getting a great 
bowling team." 

Again Twelve paused amid the laughter 
to evaluate Jerry's line and said, "I know 
this bowling that is the work of your Satur- 
days in the regressing hailumes. We have 
no bowling." 

'‘No comedy, no writers, no bowling. Tell 
me, Mr Ambassador, what do your people 
do for entertainment?" 

"It is correct, we have no entertainment, I 
do not grasp the concept.” 

"It’s simple. Entertainment is what you do 
when you're not working." 

Twelve was silent for a longer time, 
Clearly he was having trouble with Jerry's 
lines, which weren't saying what they ap- 
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beared to be saying The audience tittered 
with anticipation. Finally, in a gurgle that 
already sounded to me to be a bit defen- 
sive, Twelve said, "When we are not work- 
ing, we sleep," 

Like all those people who used to watch 
the other networks. i see. But seriously. Mr. 
Ambassador . , And Jerry went on, a little 
faster now, confident, feeling the audience 
with him. They were laughing in the right 
places, waiting for the lines they knew he 
was going to feed his stooge from outer 
space. 

Jerry jumped from topic to topic, always 
balancing the serious question with the 
quick punch line or asking a dumb ques- 
tion and then going statesmanlike, until the 
audience was helpless and Twelve didn't 
know what the hell was going on. Those 
syrupy responses came slower and slower 
Each pause was longer than the one be- 
fore Finally, when Jerry got on the subject 
of reproduction, Twelve gave up completely 
and sal very still. Except for his eyes and 
nose and mouth They were crawling 
around his face like flies trapped in vanilla 
pudding. 

By now Jerry was sailing, The biggest 
audience in TV history was watching him, 
and he was showing them that nobody and 
nothing, not even a creature from another 
world, could top Jerry Fagin on his own 
show. I caught the wild, piercing gleam 
of ego in Jerry's eyes as he stood up, 
tousled his hair and boomed out. "Well. 
I'll tell you the whole story, citizen, but you'll 
have to promise not to interrupt me. If 
there's one thing I can't stand, citizen, it's 
an interrupter." 

He was slipping into a favorite charac- 
ter. Senator Wynn Baggs, the filibuster 
champion of Washington, The, audience 
applauded and howled with delighted rec- 
ognition as Jerry ranted on. 

All this time Twelve sat like a statue, 
watching every move that Jerry made. He 
didn't look angry or insulted At least, noth- 
ing on that Silly Putty face suggested irrita- 
tion. As far as I could read him, Twelve was 
fascinated. It was as if he had Jerry under a 
microscope and couldn't believe what he 
was seeing, And Jerry ate up the attention 
like a kid with a hot fudge sundae. 

Then Twelve threw up both his arms in a 
‘‘Eureka!" gesture. I could almost see an 
old-fashioned light bulb go on over his 
head. For the firs! time that night his fea- 
tures stayed put. The audience got very 
quiet all of a sudden. 

"This is a tohei-meiox!" Twelve an- 
nounced suddenly, as if that explained 
everything. 

Instinctively Jerry topped him. "It it is. 
you'll wipe it up. But I ought to warn you— 
the producer's wife loves it," 

Twelve worked his face around into 
something like an untidy smile. "Now it be- 
comes clear what is my role in this ritual," 
he said. His voice sounded a little less 
gooey, 

When Twelve began to get up, Jerry had 


the first whiff of trouble ahead. He bounced 
to his feet while Twelve was still halfway up, 
and with a big smile at his guest he said, 
‘‘Thank you, Mr Ambassador, for honoring 
us by consenting to appear on The Jerry 
Fagin Show. It's been a great pleasure and 
an exciting experience for all of us, and 
we're sorry you have to rush off, but we 
know how crowded your schedule is." 
Stepping to the forestage, Jerry began to 
clap. ‘And now let's have a big hand for the 
ambassador," he said to the delighted au- 
dience 

That didn’t stop Twelve, who was acting 
like a kid who has just learned the facts of 
life. "In my ignorance I assumed that this 
was to be a hoeimeius encounter. I em- 
ployed my fourth voice. Had I known that it 
was to be atohei-meiox, I would have spo- 
ken thirdishly, Please forgive me, Mr. Jerry 
Fagin." 

On the last few words, as Twelve took his 
place at Jerry’s side, his voice had 
changed completely It was really weird. I 
wondered whether Jerry had somehow 
shocked the alien into instant puberty In 
seconds Twelve had gone from that sumpy 
gurgle -to a flat, staccato, nowhere-in- 
partioular accent not a hell of a lot different 
from Jerry's. 

"Please take my wife," he said. 

Nobody made a sound. They probably 
all thought Twelve was going out of his 
head. So did I, for just an instant, and then I 
recognized that line and had my first clue 
of what Twelve was up to. 

I didn't believe it. It was too crazy. But 
when Twelve wobbled his face a little— |ust 
a little, very nervously — it all became clear: 
He was mugging for a laugh. This crazy- 
looking thing from outer space that couldn't 
even get a four-word one-liner straight was 
trying to be a stand-up comic. I felt kind of 
sorry for the poor blob. Imagine coming all 
that way and bombing on your very first 
appearance. 

What I didn't know at the time was that 
Twelve learned fast. 

"Thanks again. Mr, Ambassador, " Jerry 
said, edging away. "You've been a wonder- 
ful guest, and we hope you'll visit us again 
whenever your demanding schedule per- 
mits." 

"It's a pleasure to be here. Jerry." Twelve 
said, stepping in front of his host, talking 
directly to the audience. "I would have 
been here earlier, but there was a holdup in 
traffic. I stopped for a light, and two men 
held me up." He did a quick jerk of his 
features — eyes left, nose right. The audi- 
ence laughed. They were cautious about it, 
but they laughed 

“We're all sorry to hear that, Mr, Ambas- 
sador. And now our next guest, the well- 
known— "Jerry started to say, but Twelve 
went right on. 

"The producer took me to dinner at this 
place on Fifty-fourth. The salad wasn't bad, 
but I didn't like the little men in loincloths 
who kept dipping their arrows into the Rus- 
sian dressing." 

"-Well-known star of stage and screen 


who for the past three seasons has been 
delighting viewers with her portrayal—" 
Jerry tried again, louder, pushing in front of 
the alien. 

Twelve rolled his eyes in opposite direc- 
tions and blinked his weiox. "I asked the 
waiter if the lobster Newburg was any 
good. He said, 'Where did you see that on 
the menu?' I said, 'I didn't see it on the 
menu. I saw it on your tie.' " The audience 
laughed harder and longer this time. They 
liked him. 

Shoving Twelve aside, Jerry snarled. 
"This lovely and talented lady who has won 
the hearts of millions of viewers with her 
portrayal of the zany, lovable Mrs Preg- 
nowski in — " 

Twelve reeled, staggered back, waved 
his arms, did a flying leap into the air, and 
came down in a classic pratfall with a noise 
like a bagpipe assaulting a whoopee cush- 
ion. The audience went wild, applauding 
and cheering, drowning Jerry out com- 
pletely. When Twelve climbed to his feet, his 
nose doing a back-and-forth crawl like a 
slow pendulum, he had to signal for quiet 
before he could be heard. 

"The producer said, 'I hale to eat and 
run, but the way I tip, it's absolutely neces- 
sary,'" he said, spinning both forearms 
around like propellers. 

The material was lousy, sure, but I could 
see that Twelve had a great natural delivery. 
With a good writer, he could go places A 
show of his own, maybe. 


What happened next, I will never believe 
was an accident. The camera cut to Jerry, 
purple-faced, restrained by four elderly 
security guards and a weeping producer, It 
held on the group, One hundred ninety-two 
million viewers heard Jerry scream, "Get 
that mush-faced interstellar son of a bitch 
off my stage' Shoot him! Drop a light on 
himi He's killing us!" 

Which was an exaggeration. Twelve was 
doing wonders for the show. He was only 
killing Jerry. 

We call the show Twelve at Twelve now, 
even though it still comes on half an hour 
before midnight. The producer felt that 
Twelve at Eleven-thirty would only confuse 
people. 

But Twelve is a great guy to work for. It's a 
nostalgia trip just talking to him. During 
those years he was monitoring, he heard all 
the great ones— Berle, Gleason, Caesar, 
Groucho, Carson, you name them— and 
memorized every gag, every shtick, every 
bit of business. He just didn't know what the 
hell to do with his material until he saw Jerry 
putting it all together, Now Twelve is like a 
guy who's found his true calling I think he's 
going to stay right here on Earth, and in the 
business, for good. 

Twelve is also a very hard worker. He 
drops in every afternoon to run through the 
monologue for that night's show We've al- 
ready come up with some lines that every- 
one in the world recognizes. I've seen 


"Well, wink my weiox" on everything from 
kids' lunch boxes to bikinis, and a day 
doesn't pass without my hearing someone 
say, "Please take my wife," and then seeing 
him collapse in hysterics. Even Henny 
Youngman used it when Twelve had him on 
the show as a guest. 

We have a good running gag going on 
Twelve's dumb friend from home. Old 
Thirty-one, And if a line goes flat, all he has 
to do is jiggle his features and the audience 
breaks up. 

He's even developing into a good im- 
pressionist. Some of his impressions are 
weird— he's the only one I know who does 
ail the members of the Politburo while si- 
multaneously trying to get a stuffed elk into 
a Honda— but his Jack Benny is nearly 
perfect. 

What convinces me that Twelve is in the 
business to stay is that he's learned to be 
sincere. Two nights ago he graciously had 
Jerry back as a special guest to celebrate 
Jerry's new afternoon quiz show They were 
hugging like a couple of high-school 
sweethearts. 

Twelve was beautiful A real pro, He 
ended'the show by wiping his eyes, putting 
an arm around Jerry, and saying, "This 
crazy guy is my dearest friend on your 
whole wonderful planet. Everything I have. I 
owe to Jerry Fagin " 

I could tell from Jerry's expression that 
he'd love to colled. 

But my money is on Twelve. 
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Surrealistic images mirror 
the Japanese predilection for science fiction 

EASTERN 

EXPOSURES 


BY ROBERT SHECKLEY 



Q 

^Science-fiction publishing Is 
booming in Japan and has established itself as a popular art form. 
This comes as no surprise: The many ancient Japanese legends are 
science fiction in all but the gadgetry, and there has been a strong 
taste throughout Japanese history for folktales of a fantastic and 
macabre nature. The jump to science fiction presented rw difficulty 
for an audience that already had an established taste for the strange, 
combined with a strong inclination toward scientific achievement. 

Science fiction proper began in Japan during the 1870s, when the 
country was undergoing violent modernization. Translations of Jules 
Verne's novels found an immediate and enthusiastic audience, and 


Left and above: Haruo Takino's classic, Zen-like empnasis on visual simplicity 
creates a subtle stage for the high drama Inherent in the new Japanese art. 




Verne's influence can be seen in early Japanese works. Shunro Oshikawa 
(1877-1914), known as Japan’s first native science-fiction writer, wrote "Under- 
sea Battleship" in 1900, presenting a Captain Nemo of the Far East. Oshikawa’s 
effort was prophetic, also, since it accurately predicted the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-1905 and heralded a trend toward technological fiction. 

Between the two world wars, native writers of science fiction and fantasy 
began appearing in print. But the form really took off alter the Second World War. 
There were a number of elements that made up its popularity: a national pred- 
ilection for novelty; the flood of science-fiction paperbacks left behind by the 
U.S. occupation forces; the effect of American technology upon a proud, re- 
sourceful, and ingenious people; and the innate Japanese taste for modernism. 
Of great importance also was Wernher von Braun's and Willy Ley’s popular 
treatment of man in space in the early Fifties and Chesley Bonestell’s artwork, 
with its widespread influence on young artists. These factors have made Japan 
unique among Far Eastern nations and have produced the country’s extensive 


6 The Japanese possess a unique ability to sharpen the perception of our highest technology. ^ 
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Clockwise, from left: 
Kazuaki Iwasakl and 
Ichiro Tsuruta, two 
leading space artists: 
astronomy and the sur- 
real form a unique per- 
ception of space for 
Yoshihisa Sadamalsu 
(below), Takuro Kamlya. 







6 The Western seed of surrealism, planted in the Twenties, has blossomed Into Eastern flowers. 9 


publishing and movie interests in science fiction. Japan is the second-largest 
market for science fiction after the United States, according to Ken Sekiguchi, an 
editor who knows Japanese publishing. “There are five monthly SF magazines 
whose combined circulation is in the hundreds of thousands." 

Between 1957 and 1974 the pioneering publishing firm of HayakawaSF Series 
published 318 volumes of translations. Edgar Rice Burroughs, E. E. "Doc" Smith, 
and Robert A. Heinlein became the most popular English-language science- 
fiction authors. Today English translations are still widely circulated, but a 
number of native authors are also gaining prominence in the field. "Sakyo 
Komatsu, author of Japan Sinks, is the greatest science-fiction writer in Japan 
today," Sekiguchi declares. 
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THE NEW FRONTIER 



Three years ago OMNI magazine 
pioneered a revolution in science publishing, 
travelling to and beyond the 
known horizons of our world, returning \Arith 
fascinating and fantastic stories, 
in language we could all uriderstond. 

OMNI looked inside the atom 

and ocross the breadth of the universe, 

discussed black holes, dissected 

the human mind, searched for UFO's 

soberly ond described genetic 

engineering simply. And OMNI continues 

to journey the new frontier-that 

space and moment straddling our incredible 

todoys and our even more exciting tomorrows. 

Read the philosophies and fiction ot B.F. 

Skinrrer, Roy Bradbury, Carl Sagan, 

Frederik Pohl, Robert Heinlein, Isaac Asimov, 
Gerord K, O'Neill and Stephen King, 
and read about the scientists and their science, 
the architects of ourtuture. 

Imagination is the soul of our civilization, 

OMNI is the magazine that best 
captures and reflects that spirit, that wonder, 
that imagination. 




